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ABSTRACT 

This docunent addresses itself to designing and 
conducting the various aspects of planning a coaprehensive 
environaental education prograa. The intent is to provide a 
aethodology to be used as a guide for those responsible for 
developing statewide environaental education prograas. Aaong the 
various coaponents are background inforaation on the growth of the 
concept of environaental education, previous planning efforts, 
controversial issues regarding environaental education planning, an 
illustrative aodel of the planning process vhich includes assessaent 
considerations and techniques for deteraining goals and objectives of 
both the planning process and the resulting prograa, strategies for 
surcessful planning end/or iapleaentation, suggestions for developing 
a systei of evaluation, and a suaaary stateuient of the new directions 
of virious environaental prograas. The appendixes provide specific 
exanples of inforaation guidelines for state plan proposals, naaes 
and addresses for state planning contacts, and a variety of 
references thought to be useful to a potential planner. (MLB) 
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In the 8«cond year of the Environmental Education Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-516) I the u. S. Office of Education (USQE) deaignated Colorado*a 
statewide planning program a national demonstration project because of the 
participative nature of Its approach^ As a result^ a grant was awarded to 
the center for Research and Educat.^on (CRE) ^ acting for a Colorado citixen 
advisory group, to provide technical assistance to other states in their 
planning efforts* 

In rendering technical assistance # members of the Center for Research 
and Education staff made consultative visits to five states ^ the District 
of Columbia and the Tennessee Valley Authority, Planners from four states 
visited Colorado for consultation, Technical assistance was also provided 
to people from 36 states through in-service training sessions conducted at 
five regional conferences, Finally^ two years of telephone conversations 
and correspondence provided contact with countless individuals around the 
country* • 

This document will attempt to achieve two ma-^or purposes. 

It became increasingly apparent that people needed some written mate- 
rials as a guide in designing and conducting various aspects of a compre- 
hensive planning effort. The need was especially critical in view 0."" the 
fact that in the vast majority of cases the people responsible for statewide 
master planning were not planners by training or experience. 

While there is a great deal of written material, it was clear that to 
be usej:ul to the planning generalist such material must' be practical while 
addressing itself to the special conditions of comprehensive planning for 
something as intangible as social services, it should provide examples as 
veil as access to a variety of additional information. Nor should such 
aaterial be limited to one approach , but rather include the planning expe- 
rience of people with a variety of interests and backgrounds, ihis document 
is our attempt to meet these needs. 

The second purpose is to record the experience of those states that 
undertook to develop a master plan for environmental ec^ucation. It is hoped 
that this appraisal will be of some assistance to user's Office of Environ- 
nental Education in its efforts to evaluate the costs and benefits and the 
iapact of these planning endeavors. 

It is hoped that this document will also make a contribution to the 
attempt to define environmental education and to determine what some of the 
future directions in this field should be. 

The book is divided into five major sections. If you want to gain a 
general, overall perspective on environmental education planning^ you prob- 
ably should read each chapter as it appears. If you have been closely in- 
volved in the planning process and your present interest is more narrowly 
focused, you may want to skip some of the background and read specific 
chapters. 



Part I provides eotno background information which wo believe will be 
helpful in putting the rest of the book into proper context, it includes 
a discussion of the legislation enacted as a result of tho national priority 
placed on environmental education and a glossary of terns which will be 
used throughout the report. 

Part II pres'ints some controversial issues to be considered in making 
the decision whether or not to launch a state planning effort. 

Part liz describe? the systematic planning process which we are using 
as the framework to discuss all tho implications of environmental education 
planning. It deals with what we do and whjf . Part IV concentrates on how 
to move through the steps of the planning process. 

Part V attempts to evaluate how far we've come as a result of the 
planning effort during the past several years — and to speculate on how to 
advance the state of the urc. 

Much of the information presented here was gathered during the tech- 
nical assistance experience just described, in an attempt to bring some 
synthesis to the effort and to add some obj activity, four other activities 
were undertaken specifically to help us in preparing this book. 

A questionnaire was circulated to planners in 42 states around the 
nation asking them to share their experience. This was followed by a national 
conference in Estes Park, Colorado in May of 1973 where planners from 20 
states and 10 members of the National Advisory Council produced a volume of 
information which is incorporated here as well, A number of grant afpli- 
cation proposals for state planning and 21 Master Plan documents have been 
reviewed. E'inally, key soctions of the draft of this report were circulated 
among a representative group of state planners for additional comments and 
insights. 

For the serious student who may be concerned about the research 
validity of hhis work, we want to make it clear from the outset that this 
is not the report of a research study. It is largely the work of the authors 
in summarizing their own experience and in synthesizing the ideas provided 
by scores of others. 

We wish t,o express here our sincere appreciation to all those who con- 
tributed by providing us with information, and to the fo.llowing people who 
gave as direct counsel concerning the contents of this book: Jon Wert, 
David Walker, B. Ray Horn, Jack Hershey, and Bill Stapp. Special thanka go. 
to Lee West, a graduate student at the University of Colorado specializing 
in urban planning, who studied and summaried all the paper work — the pro- 
posals, the master plans, the questionnaires, and the work done at the 
Conference . 



Richard E. Rocchio 
Associate Director 

Denver, Colorado Center for Research and Education 

December 1973 
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PART I 

THE BACKGROUND 
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CHAPTER 1. 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PLANNING 



In recent years an increasing concern about environmental coaditione 
has become evident including what we are or are not doing to define them 
and to prevent or solve them# A lot of work has been done in conservation 
education and outdoor education, which laid the groundwork for the content 
and the process of present day environmental education. However, only 
during the past seven to ten years has there been a specific emphasis on 
environmental education itself, and only during the past three to five years 
has there been any real emphasis on environmental education planning, in 
fact, the whole field of comprehensive planning for any area of education 
is little more thc^n five years old. 

On a nationwide basis, the passage of the Environmental Education Act 
in the fall of 1970 was the single greatest boost given to this entire field. 

The Environmental Education Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-516) 

The purpose of the Act was to encourage and support individual states 
during the ensuing three years in initiating and developing environmental 
education programs to improve the quaMty of the environment and maintain 
ecological balance. Suggested activities included: 

• Develojc^ent and dirsemination of new and improved curricula 
through modej. education programs • 

• Provisions for supporting the initiation and maintenance of 
programs in environmental education at the primary and secondary 
school levels. 

• Provisions for pre-service and in-service training for teachers, 
non-educational personnel such as community leaders, government 
employees, etc. 

• Provisions for supporting outdoor ecology study centers, com- 
munity education programs, and the preparation and distribution 
of materials by the mass media. 

• Comprehensive statewide program development. 

It is with the state planning aspect that this report primarily deals. 



Environmental education was defined as *'tho educational process deal- 
ing with man^s relationship with his natural and man-made surroundings, and 
including the relation of population, pollution, resource allocation and 
depletion^ conservation, transportation, technology, an^d urban and rural 
planning to the total human environment.'* 

The Act provided for an office of environmental education to be housed 
in the U. S. Office of Education (USOE) to administer the program, to coor- 
dinate all V€OE activities relating to environmental education, and to assist 
the Commissioner in reviewing proposals and deciding on their funding. A 
National Advisory Council on Environmental Education, consisting of 21 mem- 
bers representing both the public and private sectors, was also established 
to advise the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
regarding the various administrative and operational aspects of the law. 
The Council was expected to review and make recommendations regarding fund- 
ing priorities and the criteria for making funding decisions, and to review 
the administration, operation and effectiveness of the projects operating 
under the auspices of the Act. 

The Office of Environmental Education (QER) 

Tha Office of Environmental Education has provided t:hree basic elements 
to the statewide planning efforts: 

First, it funded twelve states during the past uwo fiscal years 
(1971-72 and 1972-73) specifically for the development of environmental edu- 
cation master plaas. In this capacity it also helped give shape and direc- 
tion to the eflort by setting out guidelines for how the grant money was to 
be used« 

Second r it provided technical assistance to those at the state and 
local level engaged in planning activities. This became jmore focused during 
the second year; in addition to the consulting work of it,s own staff, it . 
designated Colorado's planning program a national demonstration project and 
funds were made available, through the Center for Researdh and Education, 
to give both direct and indirect assistance to other states. 

Third, it helped produce a synergism of effort towaurd environmental 
education generally, i.e., interagency cooperation at the federal level and 
new partnerships with state and local agencies. 



Initially 9 OBB put a great deal of omphaslB on the preparation of 



■tate plans. Ihe guidelines for preparing grant proposals helped put their 
expectations into perspective. Those sections pertaining to statewide 
planning have been excerpted and included in Appendix A. in summaryi the 
major provisions were: 

e A state plan should be dynamic and flexible enough to respond 
continuously to the needs of the people In the state ^ respon- 
sive to all age levels* 

e It should document and make use of the existing and potential 
resources In the state ^ Including curriculum materials ^ facili- 
ties ^ funds ^ personnel I and Information concerning the environ- 
ment. 

e It should be an overall education plan utilising both formal and 
non-formal educational systems. 

e It should describe the needs and priorities in implementing the 
plan. 

• It should be useful to a variety of agencies and organizations 
in identifying their best means of providing assistance. 

e The planning group should Involve a task force composed of 
representatives of statewide constituencies In elementary and 
secondary education, higher education^ conservation ^ health 
and environmental protection agencies p private educational and 
environmental organizations , broadcasting, business^ labor and 
industry and should therein reflect the educational and environ- 
mental resources of the state. 

• Evidence must have been presented which Indicated that a state- 
wide task force had been formed and that It had: (a) the sup- 
port of the major environmental and educational resources In 
the state; (b) selected its own chairman and (c) made provisions 
for the establishment of goals and rules for the grcup. 



During the course of time OEE's funding priorities shifted. This fact 
becomes an important piece of background Information when assessing the pre- 
sent state of the art in statewide planning efforts. 

The Initial importance of state planning is best demonstrated by the 
following quotations from their grant application guidelines in 1971 and 
1972: 

Although not required for funding under the E^nvironmontal Education 
Act during fiscal years 1971 and 1972, implementation of projects 
of significant impact should await the development of state plans. 



At tht rederal Iftvol, priority will bo given to ipocial evaluation 
and diaaemination activitiaa which are part o£ a State eommitmenc. 



Environmental Education Act funds are available to assiat atatewide 
evaluation and dissemination activities connected with state plan 
development . Althouvjh not roquirod for funding under the Environ^ 
mental Education Act during fiacnlygars 1^71 and V)12, implowen- 
t at ion o£ project pfnBiqni^cnuV impact should await ^ 

the deveiopmont of Fitate plans 

These statements led most state planners and many others to believe that the 
chances for obtaining grant money for their environmental education programs 
would bo enhanced if the state had a master plan under way. By the same 
tokoni many wore reluctant to procood with any proposals for major environ- 
mental education programs without a state plani and in some cases used the 
above statements to help convince others at the state level that a master 
plan should bo foxmuluted. The result was that a great many people through- 
out ti\o nation developed the expectation that if # by whatever means, tliey 
developed a state plan additional funding would follow. Those expectations 
have not been fulfilled, 

Hho grants awarded for comprehensive state planning in 1971 and 1972 
were su'^sequently treated as pilot demonstration progrc^ms^ evi^n though the 
grant application guidelines did not indicate that intention, and no pro- 
vision for state planning was made in the 1973 guidelines. Purtheri although 
some individual pilot projects received grants, no funds from PL 91-516 have 
been made available to individual states to help implument the overall pro- 
gram outlined in their master plans. Only New Jersey has been granted any 
money to support programs arisimj directly from their Master Plan; and that 
money came from USOE Title III discretionary fvmds, not from PL 91-516. 

No written explanation about OEE^s change in emphasis has appeared, 
but in conversation they indicated that the state plans they funded were, 
in effect, pilot projects and that there was no need for additional planning 



U. Dept. of Health, Ecluca*-ion and Welfare, orfico of Education, 
Office of Priority Manacjemcnt, Knvironinontal education Act (Public Law 91-516) 
Handbook on Preparing proposaU) , Match lyVl. 
2 

U. S. Dept. of Health, Hducation and Welfare, Office of education, 

Envirotiinont.al Kdv:cat:lo!i Act (IMh 1 ic Law ^)N1>1G) Handbook on PrG{)c^rincf Pr()^y)aals , 
October i^JVl. " 



domonstratlons. A socond ex|?lanation was that the purpose of a state plan 
was to organize the state and get it motivated toward environmental edu- 
cation, including finding its own resources. A third had to do with the 
fact that Congress did not appropriate anywhere near the amount of money 
anticipated for environmental education, and the Office of Environmental 
Education therefore had to determine a new set of priorities. 

Planning Efforts Prior to the Act 

While the Act added impetus to initiate statewide planning for envi- 
ronmental education, ten states had their own planning programs under way 
prior to the passage of the Act (California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, and Washington). In most 
cases these efforts were organized by a directive from the state legislature, 
the governor, or state department of education. In some cases, however, 
pressure by citizens, private and public groups or organizations became the 
catalyst. 

Some of the early planning efforts dealt with developing or expanding 
conservation education programs in the public school system (e.g., California). 
Others called for the state departments of education and natural resources 
to work together to develop an environmental/conservation program for the 
school system and the general public (e.g., Washington). In some cases, 
the state department of education provided guidelines for environmental edu- 
cation by utilizing federal grants such as the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, Title III (e.g., Florida). Other states used a group 
or organization to develop long-range planning and programming efforts to 
improve the general environmental quality in the state and to deal with 
environmental education as one aspect oi" this effort (e.g., Minnesota). 

In New Jersey, a state council for environmental education was estab- 
lished in 1967 and, under a State grant, a master plan completed by 1970. 
llie first comprehensive state plan in the nation, it was heavily funded for 
implementation under Title III-306, USOE discretionary funds, beginning in 
mid-1971. 



Summary of the situation Today 

To tho best of our knowledge , there are 26 states, plus the District 
of Columbia and the Tennessee valley Authority, presently engaged in planning 
or in attempting to implement a plan. Twelve of these were awarded grants 
from PL 91-516 in 1971 and 1972 for the development of masi.er plans (Alabama, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mew Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin). Four re- 
ceived grants in both years (Colorado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Texas). 
No state plans were funded in 1973 • 

A sumn\ary sheet, showing the states involved in planning and the extent 
of their progress, is included at the end of this chapter (p. 10). We have 
reviewed 21 state plan documents for this study — all those, again to the 
best of our knowledge, that have been published so far. Summaries of these 
plans are included in Appendix B, along with a list of contact persons in 
each state from whom copies of the plans or other information can be obtained. 

A variety of reasons have been given for undertaking the task of pre- 
paring an environmental education master plan, it was recognized generally 
that for any major project to be successful an effective planning effort had 
to be made? but primarily, those responsible for preparing master plans indi- 
cated that it was considered the most effective way to promote environmental 
education in the state. Some planners indicated that motivation was based 
on the pressure exerted by various interests in the state to initiate a 
coordinated planning effort. Others indicated they were motivated by the 
strong possibility of receiving federal grant money for environmental edu- 
cation projects once such a plan was adopted. 

Planners hoped that through statewide planning they could coordinate 
the efforts of all those dealing with environmental education, thus avoiding 
duplication of effort. They also hoped that through planning the scope of 
their program would be comprehensive and long range. A master plan, there- 
fore, was seen as a blueprint — subject to modification and revision as 
needs changed — for implementing their program. 

Another reason for the planning effort was to "turn on" the state to 
environmental education and to motivate and get moving those agencies, organi- 
zations and individuals who already had some responsibility fcr it, including 



tlie reordering of their priorities and their budgets. It was also hoped 
in some states that the planning effort would itself be a form of environ- 
mental education. 

Finally, a major motivating force for the planning effort was to set 
in motion a process for providing continuous leadership for environmental 
education within the state and to provide a mechanism for continuing to 
assess state environmental education needs , to evaluate accomplishments , 
and to up-date the recommendations to reflect this new data. 

The planning process, and the state plan documents produced, vary 
greatly from one state to another. The differences are partly accounted 
for by the kinds of problems characteristic of the state and the unique 
goals and areas for priority consideration and partly by the different needs 
and aspirations of the planning participants. 

There are also commonalities. Planning in most states was directed 
toward a mixture of formal ard non-formal education. As an aid in the 
planning process, and ultimately in the implementcition of their plan, 
nearly all states took steps to assess the existing environmental education 
projects and resources, identify needs and areas for priority consideration, 
and provide programming recommendations. These findings were then used as 
guidelines for the remainder of the planning effort and the development of 
the plan itself. 

The experience of state planners over the past three years will be 
discussed in greater detail throughout the balance of this report. To aid 
in the quest for information, a questionnaire was sent last spring to some 
90 people involved in one way or another in environmental education planning. 
The replies received were used to prepare the agenda for a National Confer- 
ence on State Planning, co-sponsored by USOE and CRE, held in Estes Park, 
Colorado, in May 1973. 

(The questionnaire and a summary of the replies are included in 
Appendix c, the conference agenda and roster of participants in Appendix D.) 
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Sununarv of state Planning 



AIjABAMA* "Blueprint for Action" (1972) 

"Environmental Education in Alabama - 
A Comprehensive Approach" (1973) 

Received planning grant in 1972. Indicate planning completed with implemen- 
tation going on. 



^it^^* "Alaska State Plan for Environmental Education" 

(First draft, December 1971) 

Indicate planning completed with implementation going on. 



ARIZONA 



Indicate they are well into planning. 



CALIFORNIA* "A Report to the California Board of Education 

by the Conservation Education Advisory 
Committee" (1969) 

"California State Plan for Environmental Edu- 
cation" (1972) 

"Program for Environmental Education in 
California Public Schools" (1973) 



Indicate planning completed with implementation going on. 



COLORADO* "Interim Master Plan for Environmental Education" 

(April 1972) 
"Master Plan for Environmental Education" 
(June 1973) 



Received grants in 1971 and 1972. Indicate planning completed with some 
implementation going on. 



CONNECTICUT* "Coordinated Action Plan for Environmental 

Education" (March 1973) 

Indicate planning completed with impleIT^entation going on. 



DELAWARE * "Environmental Education in Delaware" (1973) 

Indicate planning completed with implementation going on. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Received grant in 1972. Indicate they are still in **the tentative stage*" 

FLORIDA* "Florida Master Plan for Environmental 

Education" (December 1970) 

Indicate planning completed with implementation going on. 

HAWAII* "Hawaii Is Unique" (February 1973) 

Received grant in 1972. Indicate planning completed with implementation 
going on. 

ILLINOIS 



Indicate they are near the end of planning. 



INDIANA 

Indicate planning completed with little or no implementation going on. 
(No document.) 

MARYLAND* "Report of the Advisory Committee for Environ- 

mental Education to the Maryland State 
Superintendent of Schools" (July 1971) 



MASSACHUSETTS * "Environmental Education in Massachusetts" 

(March 1973) 

Received grants in 1971 and 1972. Indicate planning completed. 



MICHIGAN* "Michigan's Environmental Future: A Master 

Plan for Environmental Education" 
(July 1973) 

Received grant in 1972. Indicate planning completed with implementation 
going on. 



MINNESOTA* "Environmental Education in Minnesota - A 

State Plan for Environmental Education" 
(1972) 

Received grants in 1971 and 1972. Indicate planning completed with imple- 
mentation going on. 
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NEBRASKA 

indicaue planning completed with little or no implementation going on. (No 
document. ) 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Received grant in 1972. Indicate they are well into planning. 

NEW JERSEY* "Master Plan for Environmental Education" (1970) 

Indicate planning completed with implementation going on. 

NEW YORK* "Temporary State Commission on Youth Education 

in Conservation, Third Report to the Gover- 
nor and Legislature on Conservation Edu- 
cation" (April 1973) 

Received grant in 1972. Indicate ];\anning completed with little or no imple- 
mentation going on, 

NORTH CAROLINA* "Master Plan for Environmental Education" 

(Second draft, August 1973) 

Received grant in 1972. Indicate that planning is nearly completed. 

"Ohio Plan for Environmental Education" (Draft, 
April 1972) 

OREGON* "A Proposed Plan for Environmental Education 

for the State of Oregon" (November 1970) 

Indicated planning completed with implementation going on. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Indicate planning just started. 

RHODE ISLAND 



Indicate they are in the formulation stage for a state plan endeavor. 
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TENNESSEE* "A Report on the State Conference on Environ- 

mental Education" (1972) 
"Tennessee Master Plan for Environmental 
Education" (Septeober 1973) 

Indicate planning completed. 



TENNESSEli: VALLEY AUTHORITY 

I ■! ■ ■ ■ > III! 

A "Proposal for an Environmental Education Program for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority" (August 1973) has been submitted to the General Manager of TVA, 

TEXAS* "A New Environmental Ethic, Texas State Plan 

for Environmental Education" (March 1973) 

Received grants in 1971 arid 1972 • Indicate planning completed with imple- 
mentation going on. 



WASHINGTON* , "A State Plan for Environmental Education" 

(1970) 

Indicate planning completed with little or no implementation going on. 



WISCONSIN* "Environmental Education: A Neglected 

Foundation for Environmental Quality" 
(Draft, March 1973) 

Received grant in 1972, Indicate planning completed with implementation 
going on. 



♦state Plan documents received thus far. 



NOTE ; There are other states who are giving soiae preliminary consideration 
to the preparation of a state plan. To our knowledge, these include Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Nevada, • 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming, But we have no knowledge 
of their progress. 



CHAPTER 2* 

DEFINITIONS AND MEANING BASED ON ASSUMPTIONS OR PHILOSOPHY 



Before launching into a description of master planning for environ- 
mental education, it might be wise to discuss briefly the meaning of some 
of the terms we will use. 

There are real problems both in defining and in failing to define 
vfords or terms. One can get hung up and create even more uncertainty by 
attempting to define words. On the other hand, definitions are expected 
and many times required when we want others to join with us in our efforts. 
Many words and terms we use are only implied, but they dictate how we 
behave because they form the basis of our assumptions and philosophies. 
For example, we may never use the word "demccratic, " but assume we behave 
in a democratic manner or that we operate under a democratic philosophy. 

Let us take a moment, then, to expose some of the jargon to be used 
here, providing some explanation of what we (the authors) mean when we use 
certain words or terms, and at the same time to surface some of the assxomp* 
tions and philosophies which underlie much of the work done in statewide 
master planning for environmental education. 

The term environmental education may be the most difficult of all, 

A recent definition by the U. S. Office of Education appeared in their 

1973-74 guidelines,^ and was quoted in an article by Walter Began, director 

2 

of USOE's Office of Environmental Education. 

WORKING DEFINITION 1 (emphasizing process and theory) 

Environmental education is the process that fosters greater 
understanding of society's environmental problems and also 
the processes of environmental problem-solving and decision- 
making. This is accomplished by teaching the ecological 
relationships and principles that underlie these problems 
and showing the nature of the possible alternative approaches 
and solutions. 



Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Environmental Education Handbook (PL 91-516), 1973, 
2 

Walter J, togan, Jr, , "Environmental Education Redefined," The Journal 
of Environmental Education, Summer 1973, 
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That is, the process of environmental education helps the learner 
perceive and understand environmental principles and problems, 
and enables him to identify and evaluate the possible alter- 
native solutions to these problems and assess their benefits and 
risks. It involves the development of skills and insights needed 
to understand the structure, requirements, and impact of intor- 
actions within and among various environmental entities, sub- 
systems, and systems • 

WORKING DEFINITION 2 (emphasizing content and purposes) 

The term environmental education means the education process dealing 
with man's relationship with his natural and man-made surroundings, 
and includes the relation of population, pollution, resource allo- 
cation and depletion, conservation, transportation, technology, 
and urban and rural planning to the total human environment (from 
the Environmental Education Act of 1970), 

That is, environmental education is the process of inquiry into 
both the specific and general environmental implications of human 
activities viewed from the perspective of social needs and values 
as they relate to general public policy. 

An earlier but still very useful definition is the one prepared by 
Dr, William B, Stapp, environmental educator from the University of Michigan: 

Environmental education is aimed at producing a citizenry that 
is knowledgeable concerning the biophysical environment and its 
associated problems, aware of how to help solve these problems, 
and motivated to work toward their solution. 

There are a wide variety of others, any of which might be helpful, (See 
Appendix E for an additional, but in no way comprehensive, list of defini- 
tions. } 

Most definitions, however, fall short of explaining environmental edu- 
cation as it must be used as a part of planning, i.e*, with an orientation 
toward the future. In that light we would like to add the following state- 
ments. Given a balanced set of judgments and projections about environmental 
conditions, the learner must: 

• Make value judgments and select the future environmental con- ' 
ditions suited for him, 

• Seek or develop alternative solutions which are most likely to 
result in the desired future environmental conditions, 

• Use his knowledge and understanding of ecological concepts and 
principles in making decisions about desirable future environ- 
mental conditions and in developing or selecting alternative 
strategies for achieving these conditions. 
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• Take action (alone or with others) to implement a selected 
solution or set of solutions to environmental problems. 

In defining master planning ^ probably the place to start is with the 

word planning. Let's see how it is used among those in education* 

"Planning is a process of determining 'where to go' and identifying 

the requirements for getting there in the most effective and efficient 

3 

manner possible," A very practical and to the point definition: "A plan 

4 

is a predetermined course of action." A systems designer describes it as 
follows: 

A goal is set^ a group of alternatives is created^ each alter- 
native is scanned as to whether it will or will not lead to the 
goalr one of the alternatives is selected^ the plan is imple- 
mented, and the decision maker checks to see how well the plan 
worked* The last piece of information is used to control the ^ 
operation of the plan as well as to plan better in the future* 

It is this systematic approach that we will use to describe the planning 
process. Master planning implies an effort which may encompass or be an 
umbrella for a number of subsidiary plans having a more specific but inter- 
related focus — on particular groups of people , geographic regions , content 
areas, or whatever. 

The meaning of statewide seems fairly clear, but as an ass\amption it 
presents certain problems. Many planning groups have attempted to do state- 
wide planning but have in fact been limited to a much narrower focus. For 
example, in terms of geography it was extremely difficult to do real state- 
wide planning in Colorado because of the overwhelming pressure to center 
our attention on the Denver metropolitan area* Nor were we able to plan 
effectively for or with the ethnic minorities or members of the labor move- 
ment. Similar restrictions on what "statewide" means are encountered in 
other states. 



Roger A. Kaufman, Educational System Planning , Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1972, p. 6. 
4 

Preston P. Le Breton and Dale A. Henning, Planning Theory , Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1961, p. 7. 
5 

C. West Churchman, The systems Approach , Dell Publishing Co., New York, 
1968, p. 147. 



The tetms process and content should be considered together because 
they are better described by comparing them^ The tern "process" should be 
vie%#ed as the methods, procedures and means used to accomplish the planning 
task — the how* "Content/' on the other hand, is made up of the data, 
information and results of the task — the what * These two words take on 
additional meaning, however, as assumptions or philosophy* Look again at 
the ixo USOE working definitions of enviroxmental education; one has a 
process focus, the other a content focus. People pick one or the other be- 
cause of their assumptions about what environmental education is or because 
of their philosophy regarding process or content, it is a matter of emphasis. 

It is clear that during the conference in Estes Park more time was 
spent on issues reflecting the process than on content per se. This docu- 
ment is primarily about process. The issue tliat most planners raise, once 
their plans are completed, is how can any of what was planned get implemented 
clearly a bias toward process. 

One explanation for the apparent bias toward process, especially during 
the past few years, is that content has not been clear; and in many cases 
when it was clear, it was threatening, it has been popular to propose changes 
in the process of education; John Dewey did it as early as the 1930 's and it 
has been a major focus of educational attention ever since ♦ However, we have 
not focused the same amount of attention on the kinds of changes in content 
that are now being proposed by environmental education. To continue to pro- 
pose that we change the process of education, and at the same time to propose 
these kinds of changes in the content or substance of education, is at least 
difficult to accept and may be threatening as well. Compare the definitions 
and explanations of environmental education with the traditional notions 
about education. The following uescription of "school," taken from a major 
education psychology textbook, points out the dilemma. 

The school is the institution in our society organized and 
supported to promote efficient learning — to assist learners 
in acquiring and improving the many cognitive and psychomotor 
abilities which previous generations required thousands of years 
to gene rate. 6 (The underlining is oursO 



Herbert J. Klausmeier, "Learning and Human Abilities," Educational 
Psychology , Harper and Row, New York City, 1961, p. 3. 



Most of the history of educational thought in this country has been based 
on the premise that the major purpose of education was to pass on to the 
present generation the knowledge and skills of the past* Very little atten- 
tion was paid to attitudes and values or the need for a different future* 
Environmental education places a great deal of its focus on both these 
areas and is, therefore, contrary to much C what people believe to Le edu- 
cation* 

We use the terms formal and n on- formal education r-o differentiate be- 
tween education that occurs in the academic institutions and that which 
occurs outside formal "schooling/ through newspapers and television for 
instance. 

Coming out of the discussion of process and content are the terms 
part ic ipative and grass roots . Both terms are popular today and both were 
used by planners in answering the questionnaire and at the Estes Park Con- 
ference to describe and explain the nature of their process, in Colorado 
we called it "broad-based citizen representation." 1?he term statewide implies 
participation; the emphasis given to the "needs of the people" also implies 
a philosophical bias toward the participative approach and getting grass 
roots support. This contrasts with the elite approach where a few so- 
called experts prescribe what the "public" should know and r^o. 



PART II 



PRE-PLANNING 



Ihe purpose of this section is to direct the 
planner's attention to some issues that should 
be considered prior to any attempt to launch a 
planning effort in environmental education. 



CHAPTER 3. 

CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES RE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PLANNING 

There are a variety of very important, even critical, issues con- 
troversial assumptions, if you will — that should bo rais .d and discussed 
prior to any attempt to launch a planning effort in environmental education 
and to predict its chances of succuss. Inasmuch as boute or all of these 
issues will certainly crop up, especially if the planning is to involve 
citisen participation, it is wisp? to face them squarely in the beginnino. 
Even though the decision to undertake a comprehensive planning effort may 
already have been made, the planner should examine the tdsk in light of the 
assumptions on which he will be operating. 

It is hoped, therefore, that before onLarkincr on a major planning pro- 
gram, or going further with ar. effort under way, the planner will look at 
the issues presented in the following questions, read the discussion for 
any insights it may provide, and attempt to answer them in local, specific 
terms. (Hopefully, these will raise other issues and questions relevant to 
the success or failure of his own effort — to be resolved or at least 
examined.) 

There are no right or wrong answers -- there may not even be an answer. 
It is possible that somo questions may not be appropriate in a given situ- 
ation. And be aware that we have deliberately brought into focus areas 
which for educators and planners may be sensitive. These questions and 
discussions do not necessarily represent our particular point of view. How- 
ever, they were raised at one time or another during our statewide planning 
efforts in Colorado. Our answers at that time now seem to have been shallow; 
certainly they were biased in favor of what we were doing. Pondering these 
issues seriously in the beginning may not have changed our direction, but 
may have helped significantly in the carrying out of our task and the way 
we explained it to those whose involvement we wore seeking. 

1, Can we predict that> as a result of environmental education 
master planning, thoru will be .my ob;;orvabIe change in tno 
environmental conditions or any observable rolutions to envi- 
ronmental problems? 
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There is considerable debate over this question. The statements of 
the planning goals and the purposes of the master plan document presented 
in this report may seem to provide ample justification. But the planner 
should examine carefully the conditions within his state to determine if 
and to what extent such an endeavor is relevant and appropriate. 

Most rationales given for providing environmental education seem to 
say, in one way or another, that the world's environmental problems and unde- 
sirable conditions exist because people do not have the right attitudes, 
values and beliefs required for maintaining a quality environment or that 
it is people •s behaviors which either cause or prevent our solving environ- 
mental problems. An assumption many times made is that the answer is to be 
found in environmental education. However, much of the data collected on 
environmental problems, conditions and concerns has been filtered through 
the prism of education, and the true colors may be faded or distorted. In 
some cases the data indicates that environmental education may very well not 
be, as they say in medicine, "the drug of choice" in attempting a cure. 

Perhaps environmental problems and their solutions are just too complex 
for education alone. A more realistic view of education's role might be to 
consider it as only one element in a complex set of social, technological, 
economic, legal and other approaches available for solving these problems. 
Our failure to examine all of the forces which contribute to solutions to 
environmental problems may be a real weakness in what we are all doing. 

Agreement about what we actually want to do about some of the conditions 
of the environmental and ecological balance has not yet been reached. Not 
being able to agree on the problems or their causes pretty much makes it 
impossible to agree on the solutions. What we may be doing is taking the 
easy way out by advocating the applications of education. But, given the 
realities of the people's concerns, education as a solution may fall way 
down on the list of things to do, or at least it may have its focus narrowed 
considerably. 

In coming to grips with clearly defining and describing the environ- 
mental conditions, one may find that the problem is one of culture, requir- 
ing massive efforts to change; or it may be one of inertia, run-away tech- 
nology which may or may not be reversed or slowed by education. The so-called 
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problems with individual behavior may be simply the result of a people's 
efforts to adapt to their environment^ which may in turn cause still other 
environmental problems • The puzzle of which comes first, the chicken or 
the egg, raises serious questions about the ability of education to make a 
difference. 

This is not to say there is no need for or value in planning. But 
as educators and planners perhaps we should practice what we preach and 
apply a multi-disciplinary approach to our selection of alternative solu- 
tions. In any case, the initial task of a planning effort is to resolve 
the dilemma of priorities. It should determine the extent to which envi- 
ronmental education is a part of an overall program of environmental manage- 
ment and what role it plays in the overall scheme. 

2, Is PLANNING as good or better than the other uses to which 
our~ education time, money and resources can be applied ? 

Within the circle of people who contributed to this report, there is 
the belief that planning i£ as good or better than other educational alter- 
natives, based on evidence we believe valid — that is probably why many 
of us engage in it. But there are other alternatives to be examined, des- 
cribed and compared with planning. 

Even given agreement as to the nature and magnitude of the problems, 
conditions and concerns, there remains a controversy as to what the needs 
are and whether planning has a high enough priority as compared to other 
means of attacking the problems. For many, it is an issue of planning 
versus doing, i.e., a fundamental conflict between the short-range tangible 
and obvious results versus the long-range and less obvious results. For 
example, since teacher training and curriculum development seem to be 
obvious needs, why not just get on with the job? There are those who be- 
lieve that by accepting education as a solution, we are accepting a gener- 
ally long-range view, and that if we choose education planning, we risk 
postponing tangible and visible results even more. 

3, Is there any set of conditions or circumstances which in some 
way determine the proper time to start a master planning effort ? 

Many believe that premature or improperly considered starts to master 

planning efforts may end in failure. Some have indicated that if adequate 
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start-up requirements are not present, or are not likely to occur within a 
reasonable time, it is probably not realistic to expect anything approaching 
the outcomes described in this book. Others, however, point out that be- 
cause master planning takes such a variety of forms some initial but impor- 
* tant steps may lead to acceptance for the whole idea. 

Several of those who expressed their concern in this area made an 
initial attempt, by looking back on their own experience, to prepare a set 
of general guidelines for determining state readiness. (The discussion on 
planning climate on )?age 65 is based on the their work.) 

4. Is it always wise to attempt to prepare a STATEWIDE master plan ? 
There are those who have expressed the view that incorrect location or 

improper geographic focus can seriously hinder or even destroy attempts to 
do effective planning. It seems perfectly clear that in Colorado the pre- 
eminence of Metropolitan Denver, an area with some 70% of the state's popu- 
lation, acted as a magnet to the planners' efforts drawing them away from 
their best laid plans to adequately deal with the remaining 97% of the state's 
geographic area. 

By the same token, is a statewide plan in New York really possible 
given the nature of the demographic, political and economic separation that 
exists between New York City and the remainder of the state? In Illinois, 
with Chicago? In California, between north and south? SdLmilar circumstances 
exist in the majority of states. Given the limited amount of time, money, 
equipitient and other resource*" , one must make sure to add the geographic- 
based demographic, social, political and economic conditions to the set of 
uncontrollable factors to be taken into consideration. 

5. Are we as educators willing to take a stand and begin des- 
cribing , in specific terms, the environmental problems and 
conditions ? 

Many people concerned about solving environmental problems and changing 
environmental conditions are exasperated with the educator's unwillingness 
to forthrightly answer the above question. Some express the view that the 
answer is probably "no" and insist that education about the environment must 
strive to utilize a balanced approach, presenting both sides to all issues. 
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Looking at it another way, everyone (with a few exceptions) seems to 
agree that there are environmental problems, but most are able to describe 
them only in global terms* One reason for this is lack of infonnation; 
another reason is that it is safer that way. There seems always to be real 
disagreement about the nature or importance or causes of a problem when- 
ever the description of the problem becomes specific. In an attempt to 
cope with this situation, problems and conditions are often described in 
such general terms that it is impossible for them to be controversial or 
for anyone to take action on them; to describe them in any other way is to 
set up threatening conflicts. There is little evidence that education is 
really ready, able, or willing to resolve such conflicts. 

Educators can take a stand against a problem and for its solution, 
but should they advocate one solution over another? Perhaps their role 
should be to effectively present the alternatives and facilitate examination 
of relative merits. In the case of value conflicts, should educators advo- 
cate certain values, present the range of known values, or help people find 
and clarify their own values? No one seems clear about which of these, if 
any, is appropriate for the educator. 

No matter what the outcome, however, educators must begin to find ways 
to come to grips with conflict and problem specificity or they will have to 
make some alterations in their definitions and descriptions of environmental 
education. 

6. Is education the salvation or the cause of the fix we and our 
environment are in? 

Here the assumption is that education does play an important role in 
addressing environmental problems and conditions, arguments for other solu- 
tions to the contrary. The issue is the nature of education and its role 
as either cause of or solution to these problems. 

'ito many environmentalists, formal education is the cause of the prob- 
lem because it has succeeded in passing along from one generation to the 
next a complete set of ecologically unsound cultural values and social be- 
haviors. Among these are the capitalistic economic system which places 
profit above all other concerns, the attitude that nature is to be exploited 
and that growth is to be valued over conservation, and the idea that bigger 
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is better* on the other hand, many businessmen and others criticize the 
education system for failing to pass along to the present generation the 
cultural values of a capitalistic economic system, which they say is the 
undoing of our "way of life," 

Therefore, when one talks about the purpose and role of environmental 
education, one is compounding an already difficult situation. Finding a 
way to deal with this issue is central to the success or failure of an envi- 
ronmental education effort. 

7, Is environmental education ahead of its time ? 
There is a real possibility that environmental education, and thus 
planning and support for planning, is ahead of its time. Maybe the problems 
that people see in the environment are too iinmediate for the long-range 
approach to solutions offered by education. Even the argument that education 
is needed if people are to support the required social and political manage- 
ment actions (laws, policies, technology) is open to question and debate, 

8* Can support for environmental education be a cop-out on efforts 
in other areas of environmental problem solving ? 

Perhaps the best way to present this issue is in terms of how it is 
most often raised, legislation and money. An often-asked question is "Why 
doesn't the legislator do more about environmental education?" Even assum- 
ing the legislator understands what the potential long-range effect of envi- 
ronmental education could be in terms of change, one can make an excellent 
argument that given the system of education delivery (schools and media) 
legislative support for environmental education probably will not result in 
any change. Legislation for environmental education, then, which would be 
seen by most people as a giant boost for the cause, could be the best "out" 
for the legislator who doesn't want to bite the bullet on tough environmental 
issues like land-use planning, the management of energy, water, transpor- 
tation, etc. 

Education can be an important complementary element in the area of 
environmental management. However, the point of this issue is that adequate 
attention must be given to all facets of environmental management, rather 
than allowing education to be the only approach used. 



9^ Are the benefits of master planning^ both in terms of the docu- 
ment produced and the process of developing it^ worth the com- 
mitjnent of time^ money ^ and human resources that are required 
to do an adequate job ? 

This issue is fundamental. An important consideration in this regard 
is the hazard of over-planning^ taking too much time and using too many 
resources to refine the plan and too little time and too few resources in 
implementing its recommendations. This hazard is implicit in any approach 
attempting to separate planning from implementation. Too many comprehen- 
sive planning projects have been simply ground exercises, self-satisfying 
to the planners. The plan was the end in itself. 

The time, money, and human resources to do an adequate job must lead 
to a plan that can be judged by a variety of criteria to have succeeded. 
This may take a few years to realistically determine, although some say that 
we may never assess the direct benefits of the present master planning ef- 
forts. In any case, for most planners, the worth of the master plan effort 
lies in the extent to which it meets its own goals and objectives. 



These questions are open-ended. The discussion is not meant to pro- 
vide answers; each case is presented only as food for thought. It is impor- 
tant to its success that the planner feel confident that his answers to the 
questions are such that it is clearly worthwhile to launch a planning effort. 
Admittedly, this will require some "hip shooting" and some educated guesses 
initially; but if one can begin early to involve key, knowledgeable people, 
the beginnings of the answers can be determined. 



PART III 



THE PLANNING PROCESS 



We have chosen to use the planning process 
as the vehicle to present this discussion of 
environmental education planning. It is 
clear that most of those engaged in master 
planning for environmental education employed 
some form of goal-referenced system with 
which to carry out their task. The system 
we are using here is based on a model devel- 
oped by the Center for Research and Education. 

The next several chapters will attempt to 
explain the what and why of such a system. 
PART IV will cover the how. 



CHAPTER 4. 
A GCAL-REFERENCED MCXDEL 



This chapter will provide an overview of the goal-referenced planning 
process; a more detailed explanation of each element will follow in subse- 
quent chapters. 

The system begins with the collection and study of data concerning 
the problems and needs. This information is translated into general goals, 
which are then spelled out in terms of measurable objectives or outcomes 
expected to be attained. Strategies are developed to achieve these objec- 
tives. Built-in, program-specific evaluation instruments and measurement 
techniques are employed to provide (1) continuous assessment of progress, 
(2) a feedback mechanism for self-correcting improvement, and (3) comparison 
of objectives achievement with the baseline data. 

This systematic process insures that the functions of planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation become an integrated operating structure leading 
to successful achievement of program goals. A simple schematic represen- 
tation appears in the following figure: 



If objective^ are not 
achieved, revise strategies. 



Identification 
of problems/ 
needs 



Description 
of goals 5 
measurable 
objectives 



conditions 
i in relatior 
to goals & 
objectives 
(baseline 
data) 



j Preassess- 
ment of 



Design St 



implemen- 
tation of 
strategies/ 
activities 
to achieve 
objectives 



Evaluation of 
outcomes in 
terms of 
achieveuent 
of objectives 



As objectives are achieved, augment them or conclude the program. 



Figure 1. 

Goal-Referenced Planning/Implement at ion/Evaluation Model 
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A competent needs assessment, or identification of the specific prob- 
lems , conditions and needs , through the collection and analysis of field data 
will determine to a large degree the relevancy and impact of the progreun 
activities. With this approach, a specific activity is geared to achieve a 
given objective based on proven need, not simply because the activity "looks 
good." This sounds elementary, but it is surprising how many projects are 
undertaken without a sound analysis of this kind, especially in terms of the 
interests and concerns of the people to be affected by the program. 

This data is translated into general goals, which give direction to the 
program and establish achievement parameters. The objectives, or performance 
indicators, are the visible or directly assessable conditions we are willing 
to accept as evidence that our goal is being met. This step includes the 
development of specific measurement instruments and techniques, data collec- 
tion procedures, and methods for data analysis and interpretation. 

These instruments and techniques are first employed in pre-program 
assessment activities in order to establish baseline for the level of attain- 
ment of the objectives, and are subsequently used in post-program assessment 
to establish the extent of change which occurred as a result of the activity • 

Alternative strategies for achieving the objectives are developed and 
dLmplemented according to a systematic sequencing procedure. Evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the program activities is then quite straight-forward. 
Accountability is built into the system in terms of measurement of achieve- 
ment against specified objectives. 

For planning efforts which conclude with the written "Plan," the sys- 
tematic process described can be applied effectively to the carrying out of 
the planning task itself. However, for purposes of this book, /ve are includ- 
ing the implementation of the programs and activities recommended in the Plan. 
An outline of how this method could operate in the planning^ implementation 
and evaluation of a comprehensive state planning effort for environmental 
education is shown in the diagram in Figure 2. 

A more detailed discussion of assess Tient, goa] s and objectives, stra- 
tegies to achieve the objectives, and evaluation are presented in the follow- 
ing chapters. How to put it all together is covered in PART IV. 



I. 


PRELIMINARY WORK 




• 


Resolve issues and determine operational procedures 




• 


Determine planning climate 




• 


Establish goals of planning process 




• 


Select planning participants 




• 


Secure funding & other planning resources 



II. SITUATION ASSESSMENT 

• Determine environmental problems, conditions & 
concerns 

• • Determine educational problems, conditions 
(existing efforts) & needs 

• Ascertain environmental education resources ~ 
present & future 



III* BUILDING OF PLAN 

• Establish goals & objectives and program recom- 
mendations for environmental education plan 

• Conduct pre-assessment; determine constraints 

• Develop strategies & activities (with budgets) 
for implementing program recommendations 

• Determine resource needs and secure resource 
commitments 

• Public review as appropriate 



IV. IMPLEMENTATION OF PLAN 

• Secure implementation commitments 

• Publish plan documents 

• Public involvement & review as appropriate 

• Carry out recommended programs & strategies 



V. EVALUATION St FEEDBACK 

• Apply tests St measurements to learners 

• Evaluate operation of the programs 

• Prepare and deliver feedback reports 



VI. CONTINUATION, MODIFICATION OR CANCELLATION 

• Program strategies 

• Goals & objectives 



Figure 2. 

Outline for Planning/Implementation/Evaluation 
of an Environmental Education Plan 
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The following is another example of a process for writing a state envi- 
ronmental education plan, taken from a paper presented at the Estes Park 
Conference . * 



A Process for Writing a State Environmental Education Plan 

1. Governor should appoint a broad-based task force to write a 
comprehensive and long-range plan. 

2. Ihe task force should make an assessment regarding Environ- 
mental Education resources (human, programs, facilities, funds, 
etc.) in the state* 

3. The task force should make an assessment of current Environ- 
mental Education needs in the state. 

4. The task force should formulate state Environmental Education 
goals and objectives designed to meet current Environmental 
Education needs in the state. 

5. The task force should provide for a public review process of 
the state Environmental Education goals and objectives. 

6. The task force should rewrite state Environmental Education 
goals and objectives based upon public review. 

7. The task force should hold regional meetings in different sectors 
of the state to provide each component group (business, youth 
organizations, higher education, etc.) the opportunity to identify 
constraints, and to make recommendations and suggest strategies 
regarding ways to achieve stated goals and objectives. 

8. The task force should write a preliminary draft of the State 
Environmental Education plan based upon their discussions and 
input from the regional meetings. 

9. The task force should hold a State Environmental Education 
Conference to react to the stated Environmental Education goals, 
objectives, recommendations, constraints, strategies and priori- 
ties. 

10. The task force should rewrite the State Environmental Education 
Plan based upon their discussions and input from the State 
Environmental Education Conference. 

11. The task force should provide the opportunity for the State 
Environmental Education Plan to be reviewed by citizens, groups, 
and organizations from throughout the state. 

12. The task force should rewrite the State Environmental Education 
Plan. 



*William B. Stapp, University of Michigan, "State Environmental Edu- 
cation Master Planning" (paper presented at the National Conference on state 
Planning, Estes Park, Colorado, May 16-18, 1973) , 
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13 • The task force should submit the State Environmental Education 
Plan to the governor • 

14. The task force should distribute the State Environmental Edu- 
cation Plan to citizens^ groups and organizations throughout 
the state. 

15. The task force should have the State Environmental Education 
Plan evaluated by an independent evaluation team to determine 
the extent to which the stated objectives in the plan are 
achieved. 

16. The task force should provide the mechanisms to implement the 
recommendations outlined in the State Environmental Education 
Plan. 

17. The task force should make certain that the State Environmental 
Education Plan is revised and rewritten^ if necessary^ to 
accomodate changing needs and new information. 
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CHAPTER 5, 
ASSESSMENT — Where are we now? 



Assessment of the situation in a particular state or region is a first 
step in the systematic process we are using to discuss the implications of 
environmental education planning, it answers the first of four questions 
plan..ers ask: 

1. Where are we now? 

2. Where do we want to be? 

3. How do we get there? 

4. How do we know when we have arrived? 

Identification of Problems, Needs, and Resources 

Situation assessment revolves around the collection of information 
about environmental and human problems and needs and the resources presently 
available, and predicted to be available in the future, with which to ad- 
dress these problems and needs, especially in the area of education. 

It is important that such data be collected because we must re-examine, 
in the light of these findings, the decision to move ahead with environmental 
education planning. We must ask the question, "Given the problems, conditions 
and concerns, and with all else taken into consideration, is environmental 
education and environmental education planning the best thing we could be 
doing now — and why?" 

Another reason assessment is important in the beginning of the process 
is that we want to know what is motivating people, who is concerned about 
what, and to what extent. When we can determine the areas or problems with 
which people are highly concerned, it should increase our chances for success 
by directing our efforts at these areas. The converse is true in areas where 
there is a low concern. By knowing who, what and to what extent, we can 
capitalize on areas of high opportunity with the appropriate people and work 
to build concern for issues where this is seen as important. 

Through this data collection process, the planner also develops base- 
line information regarding the situation in education and the environment. 
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For the purpose of this book wo will focus on problem Idontif icationi 
which is seen as boing somewhoro botweon a statement of environmontal con- 
ditions and en e^cpression of people's concerns, Qy focusing our attention 
on the gathering of information about problems ^ we can work backwards into 
a description of the conditions or forward into determination of concerns. 

One can contrast conditions and problems largely on the basis of the 
difference in objectivity, one can contrast problems and concerns on the 
basis of the degree to which people are willing to either rank-order or to 
indicate on a scale the extent to which they see the necessity for attacking 
or solving a c:i.ven problem. Conditions are based on facts; concerns are 
expressions of the conditions that people know and care about — conditions 
people wish to maintain because they are good or beneficial to them or con- 
ditions people wish to remove or escape from because they are bad or damaging 
to them. Concerns, like problems, are very value-loaded and depend heavily 
upon the attitudes and beliefs of the people examining them, 

Itie area of problems, conditions and concerns is a complex one. To 
illustrate, let's look at three statements made in the Environmental Edu- 
cation Act« 

First is an expression of the basic problem; 

Hie deterioration of the quality of the Nation's environment 
and of its ecological balance threatens to pose serious problems 
with regard to the strength and vitality of the people of this 
nation. 

Here is the second level, the knowledge and understanding of the people about 
the problem stated in the first level: 

In part, these problems are r result of poor understandin g 
by the general citizenry of the nation's environment and of 
the need for its ecological balance. 

Finally, there is a statement about still a ii'd li-vei, that of resources 
for attacking the second level problem: 

This is due in part because of a lack of rosoui ::os for oducating 
and informing the people of the nation in tliese particular areas. 

For purposes of a master plan, it is important to gather information about 
the problems in each of these three levels. 



It seems Important, too, to give attention to both the present and 
potential problems i conditx.jas and concerns* By examining both, one can 
better assess the likelihood that environmental education will contribute 
to the changes sought* One should crank into any analysis of this kind the 
technological, economic, social, legal and other alternative approaches, 
along with that of education, in determining the best use of time, money 
and other resources. 

Because any statements describing problems and concerns are heavily 
value-loaded, there will be a variety of perceptions of the problems as well 
as varying levels of concern* Tliere will even be a difference as to what 
constitutes a prot.am. There are differences as to the nature of problems 
even when there is agreement on the problems. There are differences in the 
intensity or magnitude perceived for any of the problems. There are dif- 
ferences about the comparative value or place in a rank-ordering that various 
problems should receive. In still another context, we find that there is a 
discrepancy in the way people perceive problems for today and what they see 
regarding the problems of the future. In part, this may be because people 
are not used to or skilled at making decisions of this kind, i.e., looking 
into the future and assessing the world as they would like to have it as com- 
pared to the way it is today. 

Planning Climate 

Another element in situation assessment has to do with the planning 
climate — questions concerning the level and intensity of awareness, inter- 
est and commitonent apparent in the state, the political and economic situation, 
the nature of the resou ^s available, etc. This information is critical as 
it forms the framework within which the work must be accomplished. It is also 
useful in identifying the constraints on the planning effort. 

A more detailed discussion of how to collect the information required 
about problems, needs, resources, and planning climate is included in PART IV - 
MAKING IT HAPPEN. 



CHAPTER 6 • 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES — Where do we want to be? 



Accurate identification and careful articulation of the specific envi- 
ronmental and educational problems, conditions, needs and resources through 
situation assessment will greatly influence the relevancy and impact of the 
program activities. The specxf ication of goals and objectives, therefore, 
is the critical link between the information collected and the development 
of the strategies or program activities, 

•Bie goals give overall direction to the program; the objectives are 
stated in observable and measurable terms, including the conditions one is 
willing to accept as evidence that the goal is being met. Each intended 
outcome (objective) is written in such a way that it includes the following 
elements: 

• The specific change that is expected to occur as a direct 
result of the activity. 

If this is in terms of an attitudinal change or something 
to be learned by a group of people, the specific behavioral 
change would be defined. If, on the other hand, the intended 
outcome is in terms of some physical or situational modifi- 
cation, the objective change in that situation would be 
described. The important element here is that these objec- 
tives are specified in terms of changes that are observable 
and measurable, 

• The criterion or standard which the intended change is 
expected to achieve. This would be stated in terms of the 
number of people expected to change, the quality or extent 
of the expected physical change, etc. 

There are two types of goals with which planners must deal. Perhaps 
the schematic representation in Figure 3 on the following page will serve to 
clarify how these two types of goals fit into the overall system, 

• The goals and objectives for the planning process itself follow 
directly from the study of the issues discussed in Chapter 3 and the basic 
philosophy underlying the entire planning effort. For instance, the planner 
has a ready-made goal implicit in the decision to involve a broad cross sec- 
tion of the citizenry in the preparati ui of the state plan. 
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• The goals and objectives of the statewide environmental education 
program resulting from the planning effort are formulated directly from the 
data collected in the situation assessment phase described in the previous 
chapter* 

A disting^.ishing feature of this goal structure is the three-level set 
of program goals and objectives. Inasmuch as we are concerned with a prob- 
lem-centered planning process, we should write goals for all three levels 
of the problem raised in the Enviroximental Education Act: (1) the nation's 
environment, (2) people's knowledge and behavior, and (3) the resources for 
educating the citizenry. 

Another distinguishing feature is the use of program area recommen- 
dations as a link between goals that are general and objectives that are 
expressed in terms that are measurable. Our experience with the participative 
planning process provided evidence that it is easier for the participants, 
many of whom are novices in the realm of environmental education and planning, 
to recognize and understand a program statement than it is to recognize or 
comprehend a set of definitive objectives. Obvious examples of program area 
recommendations are : 

• An environmental education resource clearinghouse 

• Teacher training 

• Involvement of media 

It is also easier to explain objectives and criteria for indicators of suc- 
cess in terns of specific program descriptions than in terms of general 
goals. Thus, the ability of those involved in planning who are not edu- 
cators to participate fully in the review process is enhanced • 

It is extremely important that the planner establish a good set of 
goals and objectives (and related strategies) for the planning effort as 
well as for each of the recommended program areas. Without well thought- 
out and well articulated goals, there will be much activity but in no par- 
ticular direction. If the planner and those with vAiom he works are to stay 
on course, he must articulate clearly where he wants to be when the effort 
is concluded. 

More specifij information regarding goals and objectives for a state 
planning effort in environmental education will be found in PART IV. 
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CHAPTER 7. 
STRATEGIES - How do we get there? 

Strategy implies conscious, calculated planning. Webster defines it 
as "the art of devising or employing plans or stratagems toward a goal." A 
number of things should be taken into consideration, then, in the development 
of strategies to achieve our goals and objectives. 

General Approaches 

Basic operating decisions, such as who will have the responsibility for 
the planning effort and whether or not there will be an overlap of planning 
and implementation, are treated in our "how to" section in PART IV as pre- 
liminary to the four elements of the planning process (assessment, goals, 
strategies, evaluation). However, as those decisions have a great deal to 
do with the kinds of strategies required for achieving the goals, we have 
chorsen to discuss them briefly in this chapter. 

Two general concepts concerning operational responsibility have been 
employed in environmental education planning, each with variations and each 
being valid in a given setting. 

On the one hand is the elite approach, where a small group of people 
made all of the basic decisions about goals and objectives, formulated the 
plan, and produced the planning document and any other results. In these 
cases, the planners were usually experienced in the field of education and 
included some who had ecology or conservation backgrounds. This approach 
might be chosen when the time restriction imposed simply does not permit the 
more tedious process of involving a large niunber of people. And in cases 
where there already exists a solid political and/or economic foundation for 
the effort, the need for wide-ranging participation may be diminished. 

At the other extreme is a fully participative approach, where the 
planners began by presenting a tentative set of planning process goals to 
representatives of the citizenry. After arriving at agreement on those, 
they utilized citizen participation to collect infotmation on problems, needs 
and concerns; then sought concurrence from citizens for fundeunental decisions 
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regarding goals and objectives, the nature of the plan, the content of the 
document, and other outcomes. In a state like Colorado, where there is a 
tradition of decentralized implementation of nearly everything, but partic- 
ularly education, the implementation of any environmental education program 
on a statewide basis depends on the interest and commitment and application 
of local resources « 

Most planning is probably done by adopting an approach somewhere in 
between these two. There doesn't seem to be any right or wrong way, except 
in relation to the specific circumstances surrounding any given situation, 
but the responses to the questionnaire and the work of those at the Estes 
Park Conference clearly point toward the more participative model. 

The Master Planning coin has two sides — planning and implementation. 
Planning is the process of putting together the content (the needs and 
recommendations for meeting the needs) and of presenting and disseminating 
this information. Implementation is the carrying out of the recommendations, 
the following of the blueprint, the taking of the actions that lead to the 
achievement of the goals generated as a result of the planning process. 

A second consideration regarding basic strategies, then, is whether 
the planning process will be the only purpose of the effort or whether imple- 
mentation of the plan will also be considered part of the responsibility of 
those doing the planning. 

The most typical and easily understood procedure is for the implemen- 
tation of the plan to follow, as a distinctly separate step, the completion 
of the planning process and the publication of a document. (Often the agency 
or organization responsible for formulating the plan must turn over all, or 
most, of the responsibility for implementation to another agency or organi- 
zation.) An alternative is to begin implementation prior to the completion' 
of the planning process, as a parallel activity. (In that case, very often 
one agency or organization takes primary responsibility for at least pro- 
viding the leadership to both planning and implementation. ) 

As the two sides of a coin are inseparable, many believe that to be 
effective planning and implementation should not be treated as sequential 
and discrete tasks. For efforts such as statewide environmental education 
planning to truly succeed, they probably have to go through something like 
four major phases — in a continuous flow with the phases overlapping: 
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1. Planning — which is objective in terms of preparing an 
intelligent and pragmatic approach to the situation, and 
yet subjective in terms of recognizing that we're dealing 
with people, not designing machinery, 

2. Creating a momentum and commitment toward implementation 
the community development mode (a political process) • 

3, Implementation — the use of the stnactures, projects and 
networks of harnessed effort that will achieve the goals of 
the plan. 

4, Refinement — improvement through continuous evaluation 
plus the watchdog function of seeing to it that what has 
been built doesn't collapse but continues in an ever- 
widening spiral. 

The kinds of skills needed for successful planning are often different 
from those needed to successfully implement the plan. This seems especially 
true in programs whose purposes and goals are largely subjective and people- 
focused. Too many grass roots-oriented planners find it difficult to move 
ahead until there is a consensus, and are often so enamored of the democratic 
process that they fail to exercise firm leadership. To them, taking leader- 
ship means being dictatorial, and therefore objectionable. Further, many 
such planners are often excited and satisfied by the "electricity" or the 
"vibrations" generated when well-meaning people come together; they fail to 
see the need to create the dynamic necessary to move the action foarward and 
to do the tough, uninspiring follow-up. 

Just as the Plan should furnish the base for the dynamic or momentum, 
the dynamic should provide the foundation and many of the answers for imple- 
mentation. To do this and do it well requires a repertoire of skills ranging 
from concern and insight for the human and social condition, to sometimes 
making the harsh choices between alternatives, to occasional deliberate 
insensitivity in order to get the imperative things done. 

To pull off all four phases successfully, then, means either that each 
phase should be conducted by four successive groups, each carefully selected 
to have in abundance those skills required by that particular phase, or that 
a single group be capal ' a of accepting the challenge of continually developing 
new internal skills to meet the problems engendered by the very success they 
sought. 
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An important challenge for state planners, therefore, is to thoroughly 
internalize the relationship between initiative, authority, and responsibility, 
"Initiative" must be jealously retained and aggressively used as the lubri- 
cant between the key elements of a developmental effort, "Authority" is the 
right by which one does whatever he does, often deliberately ignored or con- 
fused by those professing humility, "Responsibility" is the obligation to 
perform and be accountable to those who granted (willingly or not) the 
authority to perform. The interplay between these concepts is intellectually 
simple, but difficult to carry out. The easiest analysis is: 

• Planners must never lose the initiative on any dimension 
of environmental education in the state, 

• They must clearly detail and firmly fix with someone respon- 
sibility for every aspect of environmental education and its 
developanent, or accept the consequences of being held respon- 
sible themselves, 

• They must' accept authority for doi' g whatever is needed to 
accomplish the particular task at hand, (Authority is usually 
not clearly granted but must be seized by those having the 
correlative responsibility,) 

• They must carefully pick and choose among the many things that 
could and should be done to find thofse that best advance the 
total effort — and insure that they are done, at an reasonable 
cost. 

Regardless of the approach used, however, or the skills of those in- 
volved, the goal-referenced model discussed on Page 33 calls for the selection 
of methods and strategies that offer the best chance of achieving the goals. 
By carefully linking the strategies and methods to the goals, and being 
careful to write objectives which offer measurement criteria or indicators 
of performance that will provide evaluative information along the way, the 
entire process will be strengthened. 

Constraints 

An element often overlooked in planning and/or implementing the plans 
are the constraints upon the effort. These should be taken into account 
from the outset, and strategies chosen to overcome them. For purposes of 
this report, constraints will be viewed in two ways. 



The first involves those elements or factors which lie outside the 
control of the planner, circumctances and/or people that are givens ~ state 
laws or agency policies which prevent certain key actions, for instance. 
These are things about which the planner can do very little but because 
they are a part of his "environment" he inust be aware of. In fact, this 
particular set of "environmental" constraints is something that determines 
in part how well the planning or implementation will go. 

The second set of constraints are those over which the planner does 
have some control; he can at least manipulate them to his advantage. These 
are the elements "inside" the effort, such as resources typically expressed 
in terms of money, man-hours and equipffnent. There are other internal con- 
straints, of course, which are more difficult to manipulate because they 
iiftually '^rvolve the knowledge^ skills and abilities, attitudes, values and 
beliefs of the planners or the structure and organization of the planning 
effort. 

A more detailed account of how to identify constraints, determine ways 
to overcome them, and develop a systematic strategy with which to achieve 
the goals and objectives is presented in PART IV. 



CHAPTER 8. 

EVALUATION — How do we know if we •re achieving our goals? 

Evaluation is generally conducted from one of two perspectives: 
assessment of the extent to which and manner in which intended program 
activities were actually carried out (a means- referenced base), or measure- 
ment of the effects of program activities on the target situation or popu- 
lation over the short and/or long term (a goal-referenced base) . Of the 
two^ evaluation referenced to the ult: nate goals sought by the program is 
usually far more relevant to action-oriti*. 'ed projects. For purposes of 
illustration, the model discussed below is one used by the Center for 
Research and Education. 

Regardless of the complexity or sophistication of a given program, 
most contain the same basic elements: a need, a goal, a means to achieve 
the goal, and a desire to compare results at the end of the program with 
conditions existing before the program began. Therefore, no matter what 
the specific purpose of the evaluation or the particular methodology used^ 
we apply the various evaluation niethods within a goal-referenced model. 
The procedure goeslike this: 

1, Each goal is broken down into measurable objectives and each 
objective is stated as an hypothesis, including the quantifiable 
criteria necessary for evidence of successful' achievement. 

2, Measuring instruments are developed to assist in gathering 
evidence that accurately reflects the extent to which the 
objective has been achieved. 

3, Statistical techniques are determined that are most appropriate 
for testing the hypotheses, 

4, Data is collected an J siabjected to statistical analysis, and 
findings are consolidated, 

5, Findings are compared to the criterion levels established for 
successful achievement of the objectives, judgments are made 
concerning the extent of successful achievement, and results 
are reported. 

We believe evaluation for action projects *iaust help strengthen the 
programming process — not simply prov.ide a report card. As a result. 
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assessment and measurement of activities determine the extent of intended 
or expected achievement, and this data is systematically fed back to those 
responsible to provide guidance for decision making. Evaluation data can 
indicate precisely what happened in the process, where it happened, and why* 
Rather than post-project determination of what went wrong if something fails, 
or abandoning an entire activity for unclear reasons, a goal -referenced sys-* 
tem with continuous feedback indicates which decisions were correct, which 
were not, and what must be done to achieve the desired outcomes ♦ This type 
of evaluation contrasts sharply with approaches where the evaluative data 
arrives too late for use by those responsible for planning and/or imple- 
menting a program. 

How to apply an evaluation system to the state planning effort is 
discussed in Part IV. 



PART IV 



MAKING IT HAPPEN 
or 

How to get the job done. 

Whereas the emphasis in PART III was on 
theory and philosophy, and provided a 
general overview, the six chapters in 
this section are devoted to explaining^ 
step by step, the procedure one might 
follow in undertaking an environmental 
education planning effort* 

The content of this section is largely 
drawn from the replies to the questionnaire 
and the work done by the participants of 
the Estes Park Conference. Most of the 
specific examples included here and in tho 
appendices are the result of their work* 



CHAPTER 9. 
OPERATING DECISIONS 



In the opening chapter of PART III, the description of the planning 
process, we included an outline of the way the goal-'^eferenced system might 
work in the development of a comprehensive environmental education planning 
effort (p. 35) . 

To recap the first phase, the Preliminary Work begins with the realiza- 
tion of the need to do something regarding environmental problems • Environ- 
mental education planning is one alternative solution. The issues surrounding 
the selection of this alternative must be resolved, out of which come the 
goals of the planning process^ The planning group must then make decisions 
regarding who will do what, where, when, and how. These questions might 
include x 

Who will make and advise on policy? be the staff? support 
and supervise the work? pay the bills? provide infozmation? 
review the work? be the audience? 

What are the goals and expected outcomes? strategies? indi- 
cators or evidence of success? organizational forms and 
structures? 

Where will the project draw its policy makers, advisors and 
staff? staff be housed? participants come from? audience 
be located? place its geographic emphasis? political emphasis? 

When will the project start? finish? arrive at major deci- 
sion points or accomplish milestones? 

How will the project proceed to collect, analyze and process 
information? agreements and decisions be made? policies be 
set? roles and responsibilities be assigned? money and other 
expendable resources be spent and accounted for? 

Once the answers to these questions have been provided, then the assignment 
of specific roles and responsibilities can take place and the strategies for 
carrying out the planning task can be developed. 

During or immediately following the consideration of the controversial 
issues surrounding the launching of an environmental education planning 
program, as discussed in Chapter 3, an important step is to articulate the 
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operating dfssuniptlons or underlying philosophios of tho project to bo under- 
taken. These will dotonnino how tho work will bo structurodi tho effort 
communicated I and tho' results shaped. 

Those assumptions may well determine at tho outset tho nature of the 
final result. When one sets out to collect infom\ation in the situation 
assessment phase of tho planning process, one must decide what to collect, 
from whom, and to what use it will be put. The decisions mode regarding 
these three points necessarily reflect a set of operating assvunptions or, 
as some doscribo them, implicit planning goals. More and more there is a 
tendency to make them explicit and to incorporate oxplanationt; of these 
amptioj.s into the statements of goals for tho planning task itself. 

Because they have a bearing, too, on the kinds of strategies to be 
applied toward achieving the goals of the project, a philosophical discussion 
of these operating decisions was included in Chapter 1. 

Participative versus Elite Approach 

One of the first things to be considered is where the responsibility 
will lie for the initiation and subsequent development of the master plan* 
A key philosophical element that should be examined, and some agreement 
reached, is the extent to which the effort will be participative or grass 
roots in its process rather than autocratic or elite ^ employing primarily 
experts. The results of both the questionnaire and the Estes Park Conference 
clearly indicate that more states were at least attempting to be participative 
and involve a substantial cross section of people, than those who were keeping 
it to a small group of specialists* 

Since conservation education had already been delegated to the educators 
our study shows that a great many of the state master planning efforts were 
initiated by educators; second on the list were the various state agencies 
already working in programs related to environmental education, such as the 
state natural resource agency or the environmental quality agency. Others 
included the governor, the legislature, private organizations., onvirnnmen- 
tal:.sts, and other interested citizens. (See Appendix C, p. 195, for a 
summajry of questionnaire replies.) 
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Primarily, the development of plans was placed under the auspices of 
a state agency or combination of agencies, with three predominant patterns 
being indicated: 

• Four states indicated that their plan was primarily drawn 
up by consultant experts, 

• Four states indicated that it was drawn up by government 
representatives • 

• Sixteen indicated the involvement of a cross section of 
citizens. 

The Conference participants agreed that different kinds of people and 
a variety of individuals, groups, and organizations were considered desirable 
in the planning process in order to gain better input of information and 
data, to obtain both short- and long-range support for the effort, and be- 
cause of the belief that "environmental education is too important to be 
left to the educators 

There were some reservations about the participative process, however, 
and some disagreement about the extent and use of the broad-based represen- 
tation. It was pointed out that if people get too involved in debating what 
the objectives are, it can delay establishing concrete programs. On the 
other hand, there was the complaint that many times such representatives are 
only involved on a token basis and have little to do with actually preparing 
the plan. Against these two points is the notion that the master plan should 
represent the thoughts of the entire planning group rather than be written 
by professional educators or planners alone. 

Possible roles and responsibilities for various individuals, groups 
and organizations participating in the endeavor were discussed by the 
Conference participants: 

• Providing ideas, data and personal contacts. 

• Helping to mobilize other people. 

• Participating in planning sessions and workshop activities. 

• Providing publicity, hospitality, etc. 

• Helping to conduct some of the activities. 

• Raising money, 

• Assisting in writing part of the document. 
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• Special groups can make significant contributions in their 
particular areas of expertise. 

• Keeping people apprised of progress was seen as being par- 
ticularly important, and the use of newsletters or other 
means for spreading information about the planning effort 
was encouraged. 

(Replies to the questionnaire. Items 18 and 19, which indicate the comparative 
extent of involvement of various special interest groups may be of interest 
here. The most involved were the educators, then government, environmental 
groups, individual citizens, private organizations and, last, business and 
industry* ) 

In addressing the value of participative approaches and the involvement 
of a cross section of the citizenry, emphasis was placed much more heavily on 
the dLmportance of the individual and what he or she could personally contrib- 
ute than on the group or organization represented. As a guide for choosing 
volunteers who will be the most productive, the following pointers were 
suggested. The individual being solicited for help should: 

• Clearly have time to give to the effort, i.e., not be 
over-extended with other commitments. 

• Provide evidence that he will become "involved. " 

• Not be part of a majority of volunteer or low paid students 
expected to do full-time work. 

• Have some relatively high level of influence and commitment. 
m Be politically non-partisan. 

• Have some environmental or environmental education respon- 
sibility as part of his regular job. 

The guidelines of the Office of Environmental Education for grant pro- 
posals made it clear that there must be a citizen organization closely in- 
volved with the master planning, of those answering the questionnaire, 95% 
indicated that their project involved a council, board, trust, or similar 
governing or advisory body. Such councils originated in a variety of ways: 

• Appointment by the governor. 

• An ad hoc committee formed to prepare a preliminary master 
plan or proposal outlining a statewide EE program. 

• one task force was the outgrowth of an existing advisory 
committee on conservation education, extended to become more 
broadly based. 
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• A legislative subcoimittee extended its efforts to the 
preparation of a state plan. 

In the case of completed plans, some indicated that their Plan called 
fox a council to be formed although one may not have been used during the 
planning process. 

Two-thirds indicated that the roles of these councils were clearly 
spelled out and that there were particular qualifications which the members 
had to possess. Some of those noted were: 

• An interest and involvement in environmental affairs, 

• Representative of a cross section of professions and 
differing backgrounds. 

• Representative of various organizations, associations^ 
agencies, interest groups, etc. 

In 87% of the cases it was indicated that members of these advisory or gov- 
erning bodies were not financially compensated, other than a few instances 
of travel and per diem allowances. 

Some of the general purposes or duties of such councils, as listed by 
the various states, were: 

• To identify problems, conditions, and needs of environ- 
mental importance on a statewide basis. 

• To identi-^^' existing resources and inventory programs and 
activities dealing with environmental education. 

• To help identify goals and objectives to be established 
in the state plan. 

• To make assessments of the conditions in the state in 
relation to goals and objectives. 

• To write or assist in writing the state plan* 

• To coordinate statewide activities in environmental edu- 
cation. 

• To be instrumental in implementing the plan. 

• To act in an advisory role to an association, education 
department, state agency, etc. 

• To recommend possible needs and areas for priority 
consideration. 

• To make statewide policy decisions which would be carried 
out by regional and subunit organizations. 
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• To allocate funds to the regional or subunit organizations^ 

• To act as a reservoir for information on other states • 
accomplishments^ 

• To disseminate information to all persons interested in the 
environment and environmental education. 

• To evaluate the effectiveness of the development of the 
statewide program. 

In the light of the overwhelming amount of work represented by the above 
list, the importance of a working staff becomes clear, in responding to the 
questionnaire, 77% indicated that a working staff was used. Those to whom 
staff were accountable ranged from a govemnent agency, to the organization 
holding the grant, to a council or task force. Of those indicating use of a 
staff, 78% stated that the staff positions were salaried, although three- 
quarters of them pointe.i out that the existence of a salaried working staff 
resulted from their having been assigned from other organizations or agencies. 
Staff functions included: 

• To work with the council, board, trust, or similar governing 
body in inventory and needs assessment. 

• To help design strategies and/or activities in the planning 
process and those recommended in the ptate plan. 

• To coordinate activities of the planning process and keep 
the council, board, trust, etc., informed of progress. 

• To publish newsletters, keep informed on planning and 
implementation progress by other states, and attempt to 
involve more sectors in the importance of environmental 
education. 

• To write or assist in writing the state master plan. 

• To perform any subsequent tasks or roles assigned to it 
in the plan document. 

Planning and/or Implementation 

Another concern at the outset is the extent to which there will be ah 
overlap of the planning process and the efforts related to implementation. 
Two pertinent points became clear during the Colorado Master plan process. 
They also emerged m the discussions at the Estes Park Conference and in our 
study of the master plan documents: 

First, in employing a participative approach, people need to be doing 
something concrete, if the planner is unable to provide some tangible 



efforts with which people can become involved , many of them tend to lose 
interest, not only from a lack of action but as a result of the difficulty 
in convincing people that environmental education is something they should 
get excited about. Fuicher, the concept encompasses such a broad spectrum 
that it is often lost in vague generalities and unrealistic goals. Thus, 
being able to involve people in local projects and to help them gain some 
tangible success is an important element. 

The second point for consideration is the possible importance of 
spending time, early on when there is more energy, enthusiasm and maybe 
more money, to launch several pilot projects of the type that will inevitably 
result from the planning process and therefore appear as part of the recom- 
mendations in the final plan, e.g., a clearinghouse* This point will be 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 14 on i.nplementation. 



CHAPTER 10 ♦ 
SITUATION ASSESSMENT 



Planning Climate 

After completing the ae termination of the operating assumptions and 
the identification of the key participants, the planner should involve these 
participants in an assessment of the planning climate as a major working 
premise. Q^aestions regarding the planning climate in a particu. dr btate 
might be focused on the following: 

• What is the level and intensity of awareness, interest and 
commitJuent apparent among various key elements in the community? 

• What is the politica3. and econoinic situation in the state? 
What do the politically and economically powerful feel about 
the effort — neutral, willing to follow along because it is 
publicly popular? — a threat to their growth and development? 
~ a part of thqir genuine environmental concern? 

• What are the resources available in terms of unencumbered (no 
strings) money from public and private sources for both planning 
and implementation? — the niMber and quality of part-time and 
pejcmanent staff? — the number and nature of in-kind contribu- 
tions, the nature of the restrictions on the known resources? 

This activity leads directly into the first major step of a systematic 
planning process* In Chapter 5 we discussed the importance of collecting 
and assessing data about environmental problems and people's concerns and 
needs • 

Taking the Inventory 

Sources: To better understand the positions people take regarding 
problems, conditions and concerns, we need to think about the sources of 
the information collected and attempt to draw some generalizations. Infor- 
mation must be collected from a variety of sources; they may vary from state 
to state, but should include those who have expertise in the area's environ- 
mental problems and its education, those who have political or economic 
influence, and those who are simply taxpayers. Michigan and Colorado, for 
instance, systematically divided their total population into major segments: 
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Michiga n 



Colorado 



Agriculture 

Business & Industry 

Citizen Organizations 

Elementary & Secondary Schools 

Government 

Higher Education 

T'-.dividual Citizens 

Labor 

Mass Communications 
Professional & Trade Associations 
Religious Organizations 
Youth Organizations 



Business/Industry 

Community Services/Urban 

Education 

Environment 

Government 

Labor 

Media 

Minorities 

Professional 

Rural 

Student/Youth 



One might also be concerned with the education level of the respon- 
dents, the nature of their training or skills, their income level, the ethnic 
group they represent, the types of jobs they hold, their ages, and a number 
uf other factors. 

It may be possible to generalize by comparing regional areas; for 
example. Northern California with Southern California or San Francisco with 
Los Angeles* 

Methods : There is a variety of methods and techniques available for 
collecting the kinds of information required. In examining some of these 
methods, let's return to the three levels of problems expressed in the Envi- 
ronmental Education Act. 



of the nation's environment and the problems of ecological balance may have 
already been collected. Certainly there is a need for additional data, but 
for the purposes of planning an environmental education program at a state 
level the work already completed is probably adequate. 

To find this data, one might begin checking with the str.te natural 
resource agency, the environmental protection or environmental quality con- 
trol agency, the state university, especially the land grant college, and 
the local library even the Yellow Pages, in some states special commis- 
sions have been at work fulfilling the very task of defining the problems 
and the conditions today; and several task forces have been engaged in des- 
cribing the future problems and conditions in terms specific enough to be 
useful in the planning effort. Of course, there are also the large number 
of books, magazine articles, and other printed materials prepared on this 
subject. 



(1) At the first level, sufficient information about the quality 
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• 

The one area on which the planner probably will wish to focus is that 
of determining the level of concern about environmental problems • One way 
to accomplish this is the public hearing, although this has lost some of 
its favor in recent years. A second approach is the more informal method 
of engaging a panel and audience in an open-ended and free-wheeling dis- 
cussion of problems and concerns. A third is the workshop format where 
people working in small groups generate answers to sets of prepared questions. 
Still another approach is that of using pencil and paper instruments: Pre- 
sent a set of problems or concerns and have the respondents list them in 
order of importance. Finally, there is the combination of any of these 
approaches. 

(2) The second level problem is the understanding by the public 
of the nation's environmental problems and need for ecological balance. 
Here one is seeking answers to the question of the level of people's aware- 
ness, the kinds and amounts of knowledge and understanding, and the kinds 
and degrees of skills and abilities. One is also interested in gathering 
information regarding attitudes, values and beliefs. 

Some of the methods described above may be valuable here as well. 
Probably the most practical approach for getting good information on a large 
scale is either through the use of simple* paper and pencil instruments or 
througa individual or small group interview techniques. In either case, 
one should be careful to generate information from a random sample of the 
population, stratified across significant groups, so that the data foms the 
best possible baseline. Several instruments have been prepared to elicit 
the information required at this level. One of them is a battery of tests 
produced at Syracuse University.* If the planner wishes to construct his 
own instruments, consultation with a specialist in this area is suggested 
to insure that the kind of data generated will be acjcurate and useful. 

For the areas of environmental problems and people's awareness, know- 
ledge, etc., an approach known as unobtrusive measures is becoming increas- 



*David J, Kleinke and Eric F. Gardner, Syracuse Environmental Awarene ss 
Tests — Level ITI: Final Report on Construction and Norming , Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. , 1^J72. 
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ingly popular* Here one sets out to observe and measure certain phenomena 
in the environment (such as the amount of certain pollutants in the air, 
obtained from published reports) as a means of determining the condition of 
the environment, or to observe and measure certain behaviors of people (as 
shown by the number who purchase special high altitude needles for auto- 
mobile carburetors, for instance) as a means of determining their attitudes 
and concerns. Appendix F (p. 237) contains references to sources of infor- 
mation on unobtrusive measures and other measurement and assessment tech- 
niques. 

(3) The third level of problem is the lack of resources for edu- 
cating and informing people about environmental problems. Here one is con- 
cerned about the variety of needs people have, in order to proceed more 
effectively with environmental education activities, and the resources 
available. Collection of this data is a very important aspect of a compre- 
hensive planning effort. An attempt should be made to inventory existing 
services and resources and to assess the level of interest of those who have 
responsibility for program implementation. The survey should include, if 
possible, assessment of the interests and capabilities people might have in 
the future to provide resources and services or to engage in program activities* 

One approach for getting the kind of information required regarding 
resources, services and needs is to circulate printed forms among those who 
have the needs and those who provide resources/services or may provide them 
in the future. A second approach is to conduct a series of interviews, 
either individually or in groups. In an interview setting one can get more 
clarification under certain circumsLa^^ces, whereas data collected through 
use of printed forms is more easily :t. ^nipulated. 

Appendix G (p. 263) includes some forms that have been used to gather' 
information about resources, services and needs which may be useful either 
in their present format or as background for developing a form tailored to 
one's own particular situation. 

Before getting too far into the process of collecting inlormation, of 
course, one should determine a means for classifying or organizaing the infor- 
mation. Appendix H (p. ) contains some classification schemes that have 
been used, several containing examples of problems drawn from work done 
using the particular scheme illustrated. 



CHAPTER 11. 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



"Building the Plan" is the third phase in the process overview outline 
(Pi 35) • To quickly review: 

To build the plan itself, one begins by formulating a comprehensive set 
of environmental education goals, drawn from the determination of needs in the 
assessment process just described* Additional pre-program assessment data 
must be collected to establish a baseline for the level of attainment of the 
objectives* A parallel activity is the identification of the constraints* 
Development of alternative strategies to overcome the constraints » and to carry 
out the recommended programs in such a way as to achieve the objectives, follows. 
Finally, given the strategies, one must determine the specific resources re- 
quired for implementation, locate them, and secure resource commitanents. 

In this chapter we will discuss how to formulate goals and objectives. 
The following chapter will be devoted to the development of strategies to 
achieve the objectives. 

The Development of Goals and Objectives 

In Chapter 6 we discussed the fact that goals and objectives form the 
basis of a systematic approach to planning. They are the link between the 
expressed needs and the program activities recommended to meet the needs. 
The goals give overall direction to the project; the objectives are the ob- 
servable and measurable conditions which one is willing to accept as evidence 
that the goal is being met. 

State planners must deal with two types of goals, the goals of the 
planning task itself and the goals of the environmental education programs 
recommended as a result of the planning effort. 

Goals of the Planning Process 

Our primary source for the goal statements pertaining to the planning 
effort is the task groups who addressed this issue at the Estes Park Confer- 
ence. In order to organize or classify them, the participants concluded that 
there were three sets of process goals which must be addressed: 
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• Of primary importance are those goals that establish the direc- 
tion for the work to be done in formulating the plan. They describe in 
general terms the intended results of the process or procedure to be employed. 
For example, one goal might be: 

To produce a state environmental education plan that 
accurately represents the opinions of the people of 
the state concerning the state's environmental prob- 
lems and educational needs. 

An example of one objective might be: 

To identify the priority environmental education needs 
that accurately reflect the opinion of the state's 
population. Accuracy is to be ensured according to a 
stratified random sampling model in which citizens 
will be polled according to all relevant interest 
groups (business and industry, environmentalists, 
rural groups, etc.), in sufficient numbers, and 
representing each geographical location in the state. 

The evidence which will indicate whether this objec- 
'tive is achieved will come from the sampling model: 
Were all relevant interest groups represented? Were 
there sufficient numbers of people in each group? 
Was each geographical location represented? 

• The goals of the "products" of the planning effort must be 
determined and articulated. These include the goals of the master plan 
document. 

• There are also goals for the planners themselves; that is^ the 
intentions and directions to be taken by the planning group — the staff 
and all those who participate in advisinc, or directing the formulation of 
the plan. 

The complete set of goal statements produced at the Conference is 
presented in Appendix 1 (p. 273). They are offered as check points only 
and to serve as examples from which to select or with which to build one's 
own list. 

• 

Methods of Determining the Goals 

To determine the goals for any of the three kinds described above, 
as well as the goals for the statewide program resulting from the planning 
effort, the following approaches have been used: 



• Conducting public meetings on a statewide or regional basis to 
gather input from the general citizenry. 
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• Assigning topics or priority program areas to interest coiwnittees 
for consideration. ; 



e Conducting workshops with representatives from various interests 
and backgrounds. ^ 

• Sponsoring statewide conferences to receive input from various 
sectors of the state on the process and the content. 

• Conducting interviews or meetings with individuals :*nd small 
groups throughout the state. 

• Receiving input from questionnaires, surveys or similar mass 
group methods. 



Program Goals Resulting from Planning Efforts 

One of the results of the planning process was the development of state 
wide environmental education program goals and/or objectives. Not all of the 
states actually called them goals or objectives — many were listed as pur- 
poses, aims, or recommendations — but each state produced goals which could 
be classified in at least one of the three levels of problems described in 
Chapter 5: (1) the environoiei and ecological balance; (2) citizen awareness 
knowledge and understanding; and (3) resources and programs necessary for 
w 'ncating the citizenry. For example: 



1. To lower the level and/or intensity of air and water pollution. 

2. To promote knowledge and understanding of ecological principles 
and a change in attitudes and values concerning the environment. 

3. To train personnel from formal school systems, environmental 
organizations, media and others in both the contnnt and meth- 
odology of environmental education.* 



Additional goals are presented in Appendix I. These were developed by com- 
bining and siornm arizing the goal statements in the Master Plan documents as 
well as from the work done at the Estes Park Conference. 

A difficulty experienced in using almost any of the goals listed is 



"quality environment," "environmental ethic," "life styles conducive to. . . 
This shouldn't cause too much trouble, however, if we keep in mind that peopl 




the failure to reach agreement on the meaning of key terms and phrases (e.g 



• 9 



*For a helpful discussion of "quality of life," we suggest you refer 
to The Qt^al ity of Life ConcGpt prepared by the Office of Public Affairs, 
Environmental Protection Agency, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 
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• 

will ultimately mako up their own minds and that the planner's responsibility, 
from a program point of view, is to present a balanced approach. That is, 
instruction should be multidisciplinary and provide information about both 
the present and future conditions of the environmont from points of view 
ranging from conservation and preservation interests to those representing 
industries with the most voracious appetites for nonrenewable natural resources* 

In writing goals, therefore, one must consider not only the conditions 
and consequences to the natural environment but the conditions and conse- 
quences to the social, economic, and political elements of the man-made envi- 
ronment and to the status of man's relationship to other men and to himself. 

Finally, there is one more differentiation which should help in orga- 
nizing and classifying goals and objectives, and may help to provide the 
bridge between goals and objectives and developing the strategies for achiev- 
ing them — formal and non-formal education. 

• Formal education incluc^es any education which occurs as a part 
of the programs or activities of an educational institution, 
i.e., teacher preparation, curriculum development, etc. 

• Non-formal education includes such things as newsletters, film, 
TV, radio, speeches , and any other type of education which occurs 
outside the fonnal education structure. 

It is important that both be considered because of the tendency of most 
people to think of education as occurring only in the arena of fonnal edu- 
cation. Environmental education must be provided for everyone. 



CHAPTER 12. 
STRATEGIES FOR ACHIEVING THE GOALS 



Some basic considerations in the detennination of the most effective 
activities and methods to bo employed in accomplishing the goals and objec- 
tives of the project have already been discussed in Chapters 7 and 9. 

Another important element in building strategy is the early identifi- 
cation of the constraints on the project. By developing methods for over- 
coming the constraints, one automatically begins to strengthen the basic 
strategies required to assure success in achieving the goals of the planning 
or implementation effort. 

Identifying the Constraints 

There are a variety of methods available for identifying constraints. 
Among them are brainstorming lists of possible constraints, keeping a diary 
or log of local planning issues, and/or gathering such infonnation from the 
reports written about the progress of the planning effort. Once identified, 
the constraints should be rank-ordered according to which present the greatest 
obstacle to effective planning. Then the planner can begin to develop strat- 
egies to overcome tbem. 

According to the respondents to the questionnaire, the most serious 
constraint to the planning process itself was a lack of time, a close second 
was a lack of money, while a lack of qualified and interested people was a 
distant third. In terms of their importance in a rank order, funds came in 
first followed closely by both time and human resources, (No effort was 
made to distinguish between internal and external constraints in the ques- 
tionnaire, and no questions were asked about equipment.) 

The planners assembled at Estes Park indicated that the following were 
the constraints they faced in doing state planning: 

1. External or "environmental " constraint s, in no particular order 
of priority. 

• Deadlines for completion of parL or all of task too close — • 
time too short. 



• Money not directed to supporting the planning personnel. 

• Inability to attract qualified people. 

• Mistrust of the planning group or agency and/or lack of 
credibility. 

• State laws and agency policies and regulations which pre- 
vented certain key actions. 

• Conflicts, rivalries and jealousies between organization 
holding responsibility for planning and the others involved. 

• Apathy and lack of commitment to the program. 

• Lack of clear assignments of roles and responsibilities, 
especially for leadership? and inability or lack of interest 
in assuming assigned roles and responsibilities. 

• Agency /organization/institution resistance to new programs 
and new costs; and priorities placed on efforts in areas 
outside environmental education. 

• Lack of understanding and/or agreement on the part of 
agencies/organizations/institutions regarding the meaning 
or importance of environmental education; the approach to 
planning being employed or the structure of the task; and/or 
the need or value of statewide EE planning. 

• Conflicts with and lack of understanding of the nature or 
importance of culture, lifestyle, political and economic 
powers, etc.; in contemporary American/worldwide society. 

• The nature of formal education with its emphasis on the 
cognitive and lack of emphasis on values, attitudes and 
beliefs, 

0 Institutional rigidity and bureaucratic inflexibility. 

• Lack of expertise- in and experience with ecology and environ- 
mental studies 

Internal constraints , in no order of priority. 

• Inability to find effective balance between money, man-hours 
and equipment. 

• Need to rely on volunteer staff work. 

• Resistance of planners to new programs and new approaches. 

• Unwillingness or inability to involve or take into account 
the needs and concerns of a broad cross section of the 
state's citizens. 

• Inability to deal or work effectively with those having 
power and influence. 

• Conflict among planners regarding roles and responsibilities; 
and inability or lack of interest in assun\ing assigned roles 
and responsibilities. 
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• Inability of planners to communicate with each other and to 
solve problems in their own working relationships, 

• Lack of planning priorities or conflicts among planners 
over stated priorities • 

• Disagreement with or lack of understanding of the need for 
or value of statewide planning^ of the approach to planning 
being employed, and of the meaning and/or importance of 
environmental education. 

• Conflicts with or lack of understanding of the nature or 
importance of culture, lifestyle, political and economic 
power, etc, 

• Rigidity of policies regard ng approach and outcomes of 
planning, 

• Lack of knowledge and skills in planning and/or ecology and 
environmental studies. 



Me thods to Overcome the Constraints 

Probably the most common method to determine how to overcome con- 
straints involves brainstorming a force-field analysis with the application 
of some form of creative problem solving. Instructions concerning this 
method are presented in some detail in Appendix J ^p, 279)* 

During the Estes Pctrk Conference, the participants generated the 
following random list of approaches which might be employed. It is not 
matched with the list of constraints, but suggests ways to attack some of 
the problems, 

• Match the expected outcomes of the planning process to the time, 
man-power and other available resources, including lowering one's 
expectations, 

• Gear the effort to a series of: short-term outcomes which increase 
assurance that there will be some visible success, 

• Create a planning strategy which: 

- accounts for the money directed to pay salary and/or support 
of planning personnel, 

- continuously investigates the availability of additional money 
and other forms of in-kind support, 

- gains knowledge of laws, policies and regulations and set up 
tasks which do not conflict with these issves, 

- spells out explicit roles and responsibilities, and provides 
for clarification, check-off and acceptance from those to whom 
assigned, 
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• provides opportunities for meaningful and challenging involve- 
ment with the process through simulations, games or othur 
workshop-like activities, making it possible for people to 
work with real problems in both short- and loxig-term ways, and 

- makes provisions for clarification and overt acceptance, modi- 
fication or rejection of the meanings and/or purpose of envi- 
ronmental education, the planning process employed, and other 
similar issues over which there are disagreements and conflicts^ 

• Seek and encourage leadership from people who generally agree 
with what is being done, its purposes and its methods. 

• Solicit support from citizens by involving them in the tasks of 
planning, 

• Prepare for people's desire and concern for action by either 
being able to effectively postpone action without losing their 
support or by providing relevant and meaningful tasks for them 

to undertake prior to the full completion of the planning process. 

• Be willing to compromise on approach and methods and to discuss 
or consider changes in goals or purpose — • flexibility and open- 
mindedness. 

• Be prepared to explain clearly what the planning effort is and 
why it is being undertaken. 

• Have well adv:;sed and well worked out strategies to deal with 
the political and economic realities — a real world as opposed 
to "ivory tower" approach. 

• Have at least one full-time staff member to make citizen contacts 
and to handle the logistics and production requirements. 

• Provide a means to keep the public involved with the effort and 
informed about progress and/or problems, as well as informed 
about all the gcod things going on in EE in your area. 

• Continuously woric to keep the planning effort and its accomplish- 
ments in front of the mass media. 

• Secure visible political support by convincing candidates, under 
the duress of elections, to make public commitments to environ- 
mental education as well as work especially hard for support 
from legislators holding key committee or party positions. 

• Prepare strategies which encourage participants at all levels 
to deal with attitudes, values and beliefs (including the re- 
examination of societal goals and values, developing ways other 
than dollars to account for decision making, dealing with the 
necessity and nature of change) and to challenge and debate the 
values which underlie GNP, progress, growth, etc. 

• Open up participation to people and groups traditionally or 
typically excludod, and work to build communications and coop- 
erative relationships between and among people who typically do 
not communicate or work with each other. 
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• Devise ways to improve the quantity and quality of resources 
by using existing resources more creatively and by finding 

a wider variety of resources through new working relationships, 
networking, and the involvement of other kindred souls* 

• Find new and creative ways of dealing with the formal educational 
system. 

• Make a continuous attempt to creatively reward the efforts of 
the people involved in the planning. 

• Formalize efforts with the planning personnel to continuously 
upgrade their individual knowledge and skills in many facets of 
planning, environment, and education. 

Environmental Education Programs and Activities 

In carrying out the charge of coordinating environmental education in 
the state, a variety of programs have been instituted or planned to create 
a more environmentally literate citizenry. These programs deal with both 
formal and non-fonnal education. 

In formal education , programs and activities have been desic^ned to 
integrate the resources cf the state such as the public school system, pri- 
vate and parochial schools, universities, and governmental agencies involved 
in programs related to the environment and environmental education. 

Examples of programs and activities designed for formal education 
include : 

« Developing curriculum materials to be used in the K-12 school 
system. 

• Providing materials geared to various grade levels, such as books^ 
films, etc. 

• Developing non-disciplinary curriculvim materials and teaching 
methods. 

• Conducting research and development and assessment of implemen- 
tation of programs. 

• Conductina pilot projects capable of replicability. 

• Providing pre-service programs for teachers on the environment 
and the value of environmental education. 

• Providing programs designed to erihance in-service teaching. 

• Providing programs at the post-high school level (vocational, 
university, adult education). 
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Non-formal education programs are also vital to the goal of total 
involvement of the general citizenry. One planner indicated that this is 
a "neglected but emerging area, where much of the action is#" Such programs 
are designed to reach those individuals who are outside the formal education 
system, but who should play an integral p^rt in dealing with environmental 
matters and environmental educati n. Groups to which such programs are 
addressed include voluntary organizations, governmental units, churches, 
business and industry, labor, and the general public. 

Guidelines for designing programs and activities in non-formal edu- 
cation include: 

• Allow for maximum interaction between these groups so that a 
concerted effort can be made in environmental education, 

• Plan to involve the interaction of both formal and non-formal 
education so that there will be total community involvement 
in the environmental education process. 

6 Solicit infon\aation, materials, etc. , from groups that deal 
with matters of environmental importance. 

• Encourage these groups to become involved in environmental 
education. 

• Provide for programs and activities designed for the general 
public to be disseminated and communicated through various 
forms of mass media. 

New York, especially, stressed the phrase "total community involvement." 
This section is adapted basically from its stated position. 

Some of the states believed that regional environmental education 
should be established to meet specific needs. Some of the reasons given: 

• Various areas in the state are relatively homogeneous, having 
populations with similar needs and aspirations, 

• Due to the size of the state, regional divisions would facili-- 
tate implementation of the state plan. 

• More local input could be made by establishing regional divisions. 

In those states recommending or actually establishing regional divisions, 
some were artificially created and some coincided with political uivisions, 
planning divisions, economic divisions, etc. Functions of regional divi- 
sions were listed as: 
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• To meet the environmental education needs of the individual 
regions* 

o To be responsible for carrying out the directive established 
for its role in the state plan. 

• To initiate programs applicable to local needs as well as estab- 
lish program guidelines replicable on a statewide basis* 

• To work in concert with other regions and maintain a flow of 
information, materials, etc., with other regions as well as 
the state level operation. 

Most state plans providing for regional divisions also recommended that a 
regional center be established for coordination of activities and for account- 
ability to the state level organization. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority planner* assumed that developing strat- 
egies for achj.eving the objectives of a comprehensive plan began with a 
listing of, and agreement on, the types of programs to be ."included. As a 
guide, he came up with the following list of program categories ; 

Communicabions , including a clearinghouse and the use of media 
to reach all target groups, to be implemented by a "central 
environmental education planning unit." 

Training related to environmental education, including the 
training of managers, technicians, individuals from trades 
and labor, school administrators, teachers, lawyers, etc. 

Planning , including such things as assisting with planning as 
it relates to master plans for environmental education, develop- 
ment of workplans, curriculum plans, and special programs on 
enviroxmental concerns [technical assistance] . 

Curriculum , including educational classes for preschool, ^^--^ 
elementary, secondary, vocational, higher education, G^tin- 
uing and adult education. 

Community Projects , including such things as environmental 
awareness projects, clean-up campaigns, recycling centers, 
political efforts, public meetings and hearings, and special 
programs on environmental problems. 

Materials , including the development of audio-visual aids 
such as films, film strips and slides; enrichment material 
dealing with population, energy, air, water, etc. (resource 
use problems); and textbooks and workbooks. 



^Jonathan v/ert, "Proposal for an Environmental Education Program for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority," TVA, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1973. 
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Facilities y including the development and operation of coimnunity 
action centers; environmental study areas; outdoor education or 
nature interpretive centers; parks, zoos, museums; and recreation 
and camping facilities. 

Another useful list of program categories is that found in the 1972 USOE/EE 
guidelines under Type C Proposals, Pilot Projects and Demonstration Models: 

Personnel Training - Inservice Educational Personnel 

Inservice Noneducational Personnel 
Preservice Educational Personnel 
Inservice Noneducational Personnel 
Goverment Personnel 

Community Awareness - School-Community Models 

Environmental Education Centers 
Citizen Participation Projects 

Instruction and Curriculum - Elementary and Secondary Programs 

Supplementary Materials 
Curriculum Development (including 
Media Projects) 

Evaluation and Dissemination - General Evaluation 

Dissemination (including Information 
Clearinghouses) 

Implementation as a Parallel Activity with Planning 

The time involved from the inception of planning through the planning 
process, writing and publishing the plan documents, and ultimate implemen- 
tation of the plan has varied greatly; but a generalization indicates that 
the planning process usually involves two years. For this, and other reasons 
discussed earlier, many planners now feel that implementation of certain 
program recommendations can, and often should, take place while continuing 
to develop the remainder of the plan. 

As mentioned earlier, it is possible to have enough information about 
environmental conditions, problems and concerns, and about educational needs, 
very early in the planning process so that a specific program recommendation 
and set of objectives can be developed. One of the most obvious of these is 
an environmental education resource clearinghouse. 

The concept of a clearinghouse varies in its form and substance from 
state to state, but 40% of those states responding to the questionnaire in- 
dicated that such an entity vas needed. Here is a sample and summary col- 
lection of purposes for an enviroimiental education clearinghouse or center: 
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• To act as a focal point for collecting and disseminating 
Information, supplies, materials, etc., on environmental 
education. 

• To monitor all environmental education activities in the 
state. 

• To provide information or referral to individuals interested 
in some aspect of environmental education. 

• To develop techniques of data rollection, cataloging and 
storage of environmental education material. 

• To evaluate the effectiveness of environmental education pro- 
grams in accomplishing their goals. 

• To investigate possible programs which will aid in the promotion 
of environmental education. 

• To coordinate environmental education activities or programs in 
the region or on a state basis. 

• To be accountable for disbursement of funds. 

• To review or prepare grant proposals for environmental education 
programs or projects in the state. 

• To distribute funds to other subcenters, regions or on a state 
basis. 

Other program areas in this category, drawn from the effort in Colorado 
but clearly a part of mtiny other plans, are (1) the v.raining of environmental 
eoucation personnel, (2) mass media environmental education programming, and 
(3) technical assistance. (Appendix K [p. 283] contains a paper explaining 
technical assistance, references to sources of information on training, and 
references to sources of information on environmental education and mass 
media. ) 

Organizational strvicture 

Closely tied to the i^ystem of matching strc\tegies and methods to the 
goals, measuring outcomes, and providing feedback, as described by the goal- 
referenced model, is the development of an organization. This is especially 
critical to the implementation phase. 

Too often, from a planning point of view, this step is not accounted 
for. Either it is not a part of the final set of recommendations or it is 
simply mentioned with no provision for putting it into operation. Thus, 
the effort becomes leadorless and badly spread out. The result is a docu- 
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ment and a turned-on set of people, but no organized way to implement or 
carry out the recommendations of the document. 

Of course a variety of organizational structures can be employed. 
Because this book is written with a bias toward the use of a systems approach, 
we suggest that kind of organization structure. The entire work by Churchman, 
referenced on Page 17, is a systems organizational model useful in environ- 
mental education planning and implementation. Another is that described by 
Ackoff and Rivett. * They propose a system having the following four basic 
elements: 

• Content — which in their terms means men, machines, material 
and money 

• Structure — a functional d'' vision of labor 

o Communication — the flow of information within the system 

• Control — the ability to evaluate performance and change in 
order to improve 

This system can easily be applied to the master planning effort. The 
most ^important content of the working system induces the individuals, organi- 
zations, facilities and funos which are committed to immediate action, and 
efforts must be made continuously to locate more and higher quality resources. 
This includes cash as well as in-kind materials, facilities and services. 

Several forrs of structure are discussed in other sections concerned 
with staff, advisory or governing bodies, and their respective roles and 
responsibilities. Structuring and assembling the content are linked together 
because usually we designate a resource in terms of its function. (For 
example, the need for librarians is a need for a content of people whose 
function is library activities, whicl: therefore means we structure into the 
system the function of ^ library, when a paper company donates a load of 
paper, we have content in the form of materials which will be structured to 
perform a communications function.) Structure is especially important during 
the period of transition between planning and implementation, or as a bridge 
between the two in cases where they are concurrent activities. 



*Russell Ackoff and Patrick Rivett, A Manager's Guide to Operations 
Research, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1963. 



Since education is basically a communication process, any education 
system must include communications as one of its most important subsystems, 
e.g., an environmental infonnation clearinghouse, newsletter, person-to-person 
facilities, contact with the public media. 

Control is multi-faceted and continuous. Of primary concern is the 
development and implementation of evaluation and feedback procedures. The 
functions themselves — evaluation, feedback, and continuous modification — 
are not difficult, but getting people to carry them out is something else- 
A second facet pertains to holding people accountable for fulfilling their 
roles and responsibilities. Through effective evaluation and feedback pro- 
cedures, one can determine whether or not things are happening and even how 
well. However, to increase the quantity or improve the quality of efforts 
may require the use of an escalating set of accountability procedures. Written 
agreements should be made as to who will do what, when and where it will be 
done, and at what cost; but it may require tactics ranging from salesmanship, 
through persuasion and arm twisting, to Jack Anderson-like public exposure to 
make the control system really work! 



CHAPTER 13. 
THE MASTER PLAN DOCUMENT 

The primary product of the planning effort is the Environmental Edu- 
cation Master Plan document* The content ai;a format of those documents so 
far produced vary greatly from one state to the next; but based on our review 
of twenty-one such documents, and the views expressed at the Estes Park Con- 
ference, some general guidelines can be set forth. 

Before launching into the production of the document, the planner 
should consider exactly whom the plan is to reach and, more ixuportantly , to 
involve. A technical, overly comprehensive plan is risky as an effective 
way of generating support from the general pxoblic, which is constantly bom- 
barded with data of one sort or another, A plan useful for the broadest 
range of people should be short, concise and to the point; lengthy docixments 
will lose the reader long before he has grasped the total picture* 

In light of the above it might be worthwhile to consider the production 
of two documents. In the first, priority could be given to presenting a plan 
capable of general interpretation to be used for soliciting support and in- 
terest, ihe second could be a more detailed account, containing supportive 
material, lists of resources, committees, etc., for those who need the details. 
(In Colorado, an interim document presented the problems, needs and goals? 
a second document presented the recommended programs to meet the needs.) 

The following list • represents some specific purposes and uses of a 
Master Plan document; 

• To provide a rationale for the statewide approach, for environ- 
mental education, and for the Master Plan itself. 

• To articulate the state's general philosophy for environmental 
education and to set forth the state's definition and/or descrip- 
tion of it. 

• To begin to give some shape and definition to the official state 
position on environmental education and thus to serve as a guide 
to future efforts in this area. 

• To provide a set of goals and/or objectives toward which future 
environmental education efforts are to be directed. 
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• To set forth the priorities to be used in allocating money or 
other resources. This may be done through the goals and objec- 
tives, the recommended program areas and/or the target popu- 
lations to be reached. 

• To provide an organizational structure with which to implement 
the effort. 

• To set forth recommended methods, strategies, programs, etc., 
with which to achieve the goals, 

• To designate the individuals, organizations and agencies respon- 
sible for carrying out various aspects of the plan and for effec- 
tively disseminating infomation to them as well as to those who 
are in a position to hold them accountable, 

• To designate the target populations and to indicate the content 
and methods to be employed in working with each, 

• To set forth the anticipated constraints and methods to be 
employed in overcoming them. 

• To provide a sales document or prospectus for approaching fund- 
ing sources. 

• To articulate and explain, in terms understandable to the broadest 
cross section of the public, the future of environmental education 
in the state. 

• To present a time table for implementation^ evaluation, plan 
modification, etc. 

• To provide an indication as to the costs of the efforts and, 
where possible, the costs of important components as well. 

• To articulate the need for and the means to carry out both short- 
and long-term evaluations of the plan, the efforts it generates, 
etc. 

The content of the master plan document will of course follow and be 
dependent upon the planner's determinations of its purposes and uses. Gen- 
erally, it seems helpful to begin with a sumiTiary and rationale, followed by 
a discussion of the problems, conditions, concerns, needs, constraints, 
recommended goals and objectives, and strategies (programs or activities) 
proposed to reach the various population groups. 

There should be enough detail in the Plan so that the various groups 
indicated or interested can begin to carry out specific actions. It should 
be comprehensive enough to cover the known possibilities and elements involved, 
while still allowing for creative and innovative additions or modifications 
by those taking action. 
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« 

As examples, we have listed on the following page a suggested outline 
written by Dr. William stapp of Michigan, excerpted from the paper presented 
at the Estes Park Conference, and the table of contents exerpted from the 
Minnesota Plan and Colorado's two documents. 

A final note about the document: To many, the title Master Plan for 
Environmental Education connotes a final document. One shouldn't stumble 
over semantics. A state plan should be flexible and susceptible to change, 
and a document entitled a "Master" Plan conveys a rigid, formalized plan 
even though this is not its intent, a more appropriate title might be a 
Comprehensive Plan for Environmental Education, or some similar terminology. 
Perhaps the idea of a "first edition" with revised editions to follow may 
be helpful in this regard. 
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aiAPTER 14. 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PLAN 



Referring back again to the process overview outline on p. 35 ^ the 
final phases are concerned with implementation of the programs recommended 
in the plan, evaluation and feedback. (Granted, this process outline rep- 
resents an ideal situation, which may or may not be possible to the full 
extent descrih-ed, but it is offered here as a guide based on experience.) 

Prior to the conclusion of the planning effort, as many arrangements 
as possible must be made to assure that the plan and its recommendations will 
be implemented. Boiling it down to its essential ingredients, implementation 
rests firsx: on the willingness of key public and private organizations and 
governmental agencies to assume and to exercise responsibility for carrying 
out the various aspects of the plan. Second, the operating funds must be 
available to those assuming responsibility for implementation. In many cases^ 
however, much can be done without great amounts of cash* The planners must 
do all they can to obtain capital, but this has proven to be the most diffi- 
cult part and not always the most important * 

Tlierefcre, since a great deal can be accomplished by traditional bu- 
reaucratic and entrepreneurial means, planners are urged to secure written 
commitTnents concerning the roles and responsibilities of individuals, orga- 
nizations and agencies detemined necessary for the accomplisliment of the 
program recommendations* In fact, it is recommended that the plan be pub- 
lished only after these cc-iimitments have been secured. Further, it is rec- 
ommended that the plan document set forth who is committed to do what and, 
if possible, who has refused to make commitJ:nents and why* 

implementation takes plac^ only as the designated roles and responsi- 
bilities are carried out ^nd resources for which commitments are gained are 
applied. Otherwise, the plan stands little chance of being more than another 
document collecting dust on a shelf. Quoting from Colorado's plan: 

The printing of these plans offers no guarantee to those who 
want environmental education that, what they propose will be 
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accomplished. The only guarantee that exists is the interest 
PUd coimitment of thoso who have taken part in formulating 
these plans to carry ti cm through to success^ful implementation. 
This will involve the commitment of our own resources, as a 
test of our convictions, in the transition from participative 
planning to participati\*e doing. 



Roles and Responsibilities for Imt ^ lementatio n 

In most states, the present *:ask is to catalyze a dynamic and begin 
implementation of the environmental education programs recommended. 

Ideally, the state itself shoald assume this respons:.bility • Several 
of the states, in responding to the questionnaire, provided infomation abou 
their ovm plans in this regard. Peric\ps some or all of t).ieir ideas, pre- 
sented b^low, will be useful in helpang future planners secure State commit- 
ment to cssvune this responsibility: 

o Gain a commitn\ent from the Governor to appoint and support 
an Envirorimental Education Council; to reallocate certain 
education or natural resouz'ces money, discretionary funds, 
etc.; and/or to seek legislated appropriations. 

o Gain a commitment from key state Legislators (with help from 
their constitutents) to introduce and push for passage of envi- 
ronmental education legislation and appropriations. 

• Gain commitment from various key state and local government 
agencies to provide specific manpower, to reallocate some of 
their existing resources, and/or to prepare subsequent budget 
or manpower assignments to provide for environmental education. 

• Gain commitments from institutions of higher education, public 
schools, etc., to make time, personnel, and/or money avail- 
able to environmental education. 

However, if the state cannot or will not assume leadership what are 
the alternatives? The Conference participants who examined this entire 
issue concluded that a broad-basod citizen effort might well be the central 
focus • 

It was suggested that planners work to build an association of citizen 
groups, with large numbers of volunteers. if done properly, such a group 
could become monetarily independent by drawing its members and its resources 
from business and industry, government, enviroiimental and other citizen 
groups. The achievement of such balance wou''d also be helpful in opening 
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doors for legislation because of its non-partisan nature • And, not intend- 
ing to *je facetious I planners were urged to be realistic and not neglect to 
work with people who have influence, power, and money* 

As part of the balance of broad-based support, however, the participants 
felt strongly that the Federal Government should continue its support through 
monetary grants as well as a variety of in-kind contributions, such as people, 
material, facilities and services* 

Get started early I Forty percent of those states answering the ques- 
tionnaire responded to the question, "If you had it all to do over again, 
what, if anything, would you do differently?" by stating they would have 
started getting their implementation plans under way earlier* 

In the same vein. Conference participants were of the opinion that 
those who must finally accept responsibility for implementation should begin 
early to assume leadership roles* It was seen as important, of course, that 
leadership be assumed by people willing and able to assume and to exercise 
it* It was also important that there be someone, probably a staff of at 
least one professional with secretarial support, to oversee and follow up on 
implementation plans and efforts* The discussion on building an organization, 
beginning on Page 81; is applicable here. 

One word of caution* While the broad-based involvement helps to miti- 
gate against the compromise potential of single source support, and may 
strengthen the efforts to get political recognition and support for environ- 
mental education, it offers the possibility that the results will be of the 
lowest common denominator* In trying to please everyone involved, one runs 
the risk of pleasing no one* The end result of the whole effort, therefore, 
could be a great deal of talk but no action — much like the situation that 
existed prior to the start of the statewide effort* 

Getting the Educational Activities Und -^ r Way 

In talking al .ut implementation, specifically we mean the carrying out 
of those activities (strategies) which will lead to the achievement of the 
statewide goals and objectives* These strategies and activities most often 
take the form of individual and sixicific projects which, taken together, 
comprise the program area recommendations set forth in the state environ- 
mental education plan* 
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For example, in the program r'=»cormaendation of teacher training^ an 
individual project might be the in-service training for fifth and sixth 
grade teachers in the Mapleton School Districts For mass media, it might 
be a series of 15-second spot announcements for use by commerical television 
stations to be used in their public service messages* The actual conduct of 
the in-service training in Mapleton, and all the other specific projects, is 
the implementation of the strategies and activities of the state plan. 

Of course each project must have its own set of teminal and enroute 
objectives, those to be achieved by the end of the project and those to be 
achieved during the course of the project. Strategies or methods to achieve 
the objectives (including media and materials to support the methods) should 
be formulated; roles and responsibilities should be determined and commit- 
ments secured from those who are to implement them? and methods and instru- 
ments for evaluation procedures should be prepared. Figure 4 illustrates 
this process for an in-service teacher training project* 

The major problem with most planning efforts is that the planners fail 
to fulfill their responsibilities with respect to the implementation phase 
by failing to provide for the full development of their program recommenda- 
tions and by failing to secure and make public, for purposes of subsequent 
accountability, the necessary commitments from organizations and agencies. 
Goals and program recommendations are usually well expressed; the "how to" 
is often missing. 
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CHAPTER 15. 

EVALUATING TIIE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE STATE PLAN 

The effectiveness of any state planning effort must rely on more than 
the kind words of its friends or the spears and arrows of its enemies. Pro- 
visions must be made and carried out to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
effort at several important points along the way. An evaluation scheme 
which could be applied to an environmental education planning effort has 
been described in Chapter 8. 

Information collected through on-going evaluation activities can serve 
to affirm the effort or to aid in redirecting its resources*. Ideally, this 
phase involves the testing and measuring of people (participar;ts in the 
varioas projects) and/or environmental conditions in order to determine the 
results of the strategies and activities within the program area .recommen- 
dations of the plan. The results are processed and analyzed, prejiu^nted in 
some communicable forrr>, and fed back to these condu'sting the jCrojecv-s- This 
data helps the planners/implementors in deciding wnev.her to continue the 
activities as they are, to make modifications, or perhaps even to cancel 
them. Such information is useful in the long-range efforts to determir:9 the 
extent to which the goals and objectives of the plan are beAng .-net, and 
helps keep track of the changes which occur iu the environmental', problems., 
conditions or concerns and in the range of needs. 

This is accomplished at the individual project level by comparing the 
results at the end of the project with the results of the measuremenV.s taken 
at the beginning. (See Steps 3 and 10 in Figure 4 on p. 93.) At tl\e regional 
or state level, or in terms of program area accomplishments, mea.surenients 
(essentially the same kind as those used to get baseline data) are made at 
specific, scheduled intervals over the first three to five years ot the iiaple- 
mentation period. The data from ttiese subsequent measurements are coir.pared 
with the baseline data to show total change, and data frc . each me^asurenaent 
is compared with all the others to show incremental chan^ . or trendiu 

A systematic evaluation system can be applied to three aspects of i:he 
master planning effort: 
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1. Determination of the extent to which the planning process as 
well as the environmental education programs implemented pro- 
duce measurable results, as evidenced by changes in the be- 
havior of people or changes in environmental conditions or 
problems. 

2. Detemination of the extent to which the various operational 
elements meet the performance criteria established — such 
things as leadership, coordination, technical assistance, 
data collection, storage and retrieval, dissemination. 

3. Determination and comparison of the costs, resources, and bene- 
fits of a program. By careful cost accounting the amounts of 
inoney spent in attempting to achieve the various objectives can 
be determined. Because the objectives are based on a prioriti- 
zation of needs, decisions can be made about the relative bene- 
fits of achieving the objectives with various given costs ♦ 

Throughout these measurements, special care must be taken to 
account for the resources variable. A great deal of the work 
during the implementation stage includes identifying and secur- 
ing new educational resources, including commitments from 
additional individuals, organizations and agencies to assume 
pertinent roles and responsibilities. This could affect, 
even cloud, the more simple input-output, cost-benefit picture. 

Important elements in such an evaluation are the roles and responsi- 
bilities for measuring and monitoring. In the transition from the planning 
process to the implementation phase, the Plan might call for a council or 
advisory board to continually evaluate the effectiveness oi: the Plan (its 
recommended environmental education programs) and to provide feedback to 
those charged with implementation. Provision might also be made to revise 
the Plan at some specified time (e.g., five years) in order to reflect the 
changes in values, attitudes and needs of the people. 

Although evaluation, measurement and feedback are important elements 
of a systematic program design, doing a good job of it can be difficult and 
time consuming. Some state planning effortr- have included an evaluation 
phase, but few have actually carried it out in much detail — either because 
they lacked the skills, resources or disposition, or because not enough time 
has yet elapsed. In any case, not much experience has been gained thus far 
in the use of evaluation procedures of the comprehensive nature described 
here. Unfortunately, not many planners have even undertaken tho collection 
of the baseline data required. 
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As sure as environmental education appears to be needed, there are 
those who will ask "Why?" in this day of accountability, one should have 
answers stemming from measurement of results. The evaluation scheme recom- 
mended here may seem tedious and difficult, but it will certainly help pro- 
vide the answers • 

For those who wish to delve more deeply into the subject, Appendix F 
(p. 237) contains a list of references for sources of information on measure- 
ment and assessment techniques — especially measurement of values, attitudes 
beliefs, etc* 

Measuring the Success of the Planning Effort 

The first step in the evaluation process is to provide criteria for 
evidence or indicators of successful achievement of each goal. In measuring 
the success or failure of the planning effect, there is a variety of evidence 
one can accept that the Master Plan and its formulation are or have been 
beneficial to the progress of environmental education generally and to the 
development and improvement of specific environmental education programs. 

In selecting a set of indicators, care must be taken to differentiate 
them in terms of the three aspects of the master planning effort described 
above (changes in behavior and environmental conditions, performance of 
operational elements, and costs/benefits) • 

A second differentiation is between the criteria for indicator^i of a 
smooth, efficient, and effective planning process and criteria for the indi- 
cators of the success or failure of '^e efforts to implement the plan. 

The participants at the Estes Park Conference addressed the issue of 
evidence one might accept that a planning effort was successful* The indi- 
cators they came up with reflect their bias toward those written in terms 
of the success or failure of imjolementation. Their list included examples 
of each of the three elements described above, and is organizad accordingly. 
Certainly not all of the criteria listed below are applicable to every state, 
but from among this list one can pick an appropriate set. Each of the indi- 
cators should also be modified so that they are used in a locally determined 
quantifiable form. 
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Changes in people's behavior and/or environmental conditions , * 

• A measured change in some segment of the population's know- 
ledge, behavior and/or attitudes, 

• A measured change in a set of specific environmental conditions. 
Per formance of the operational elements , 

• The extent to which the process and/or its products (the plan 
and its recommended programs) have been adopted by the state 
or local governments and other groups or individuals, 

• The nature of the involvement of individuals, organizations, and 
agencies in the planning proce!:,.*" nd/or in implementing various 
aspects of the plan, in terms of numbers, kinds, ana extent of 
involvement, 

• The effectiveness of the effort to implement the recommended 
programs — which ones were successfully implemented and why, 
as well as which were not and why, 

• The changes that occurred in existing programs^ in terms of 
substance" or amount of the change and the people involved, 

• The implementation of new programs, in terms of how many and 
what types, 

• Increase in public awareness, determined by the amount and 
nature of publicity by mass media, PR literature, specific 
references to the master plan in other in-state programs^ as 
well as before and after measurement techniqi^es, 

• Acceptance by community leaders, in terms of their taking and 
exercising the responsibilities outlined for them in the plan 
or by the receipt of money from business or local foundations, 

• The involvement of people not previously working with environ- 
mental education, and the emergence of new leaders, 

• The existence of an organizational structure which survives the 
formulation of the plan, including some permanent staff and/or 
a representative citizen organization such as a state environ- 
mental education association or council, 

• An increase in the number and quality of requests for technical 
assistance and a similar increase in the capability to meet and 
follow up on them, 

• Tlie establishment and implementation of environmental clearing- 
house activities. 



*0f some overall importance is the correlation coefficient between 
behavior and conditions; there is a need to begin work on this problem. 
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• The local publication of a newsletter or journal on environmental 
education and related matters • 

• An increase in the level of cooperation and communication among 
environmental education groups, 

• An increase in the number of politicians who ta?.k about the 
master plan effort and/or who are willing to work with the 
planners. 

• Provisions for and subsequent carrying out of revisions to the 
state plan. 

Costs, benefits and resources 



• Cost (input) versus benefit (output) and value of results of 
the various programs: 

- What was the total cost in dollars, man-hours, materials 
or other r jasurable input for a given program? 

- What was the total cost of the input for each measurable 
unit (numbers of people, new programs, etc.) of output? 

- What are the comparative costs among programs having 
similar output? 

• Amount of increase in the level of funding for environmental 
education programs from federal, state, local, public and private 
sources versus the amount of input required to generate it. 

• The ability to generate additional in-kind resources, such as 
staff or support personnel time, use of equipment and facilities, 
library access, etc., as well as resources like gifts of materials 
or money. 

It should be clear, however, that it may take quite some time, years 
perhaps, to collect and assess the indicators listed above. Those asso- 
ciated with the master plan effort in Colorado are certain that many of these 
indicators of success are present at this time, but it is difficult to measure 
just how much the Master Plan did to provide this evidence as contrasted to how 
much came from the Olympic Games issue, for instance. Much more time will be 
required for an accurate assessment, more time certainly than the amount of 
time spent thus far on the planning effort. 



PART V 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 



CHAPTER 16 • 

AN ASSESSMENT OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ART 
AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

This report has tried to show what has been going on in state planning 
throughout the country during the past several years. An analysis of how 
far we have come and just where we are at the present time is a little more 
difficult. Assessment data on something as new and develop:nental as envi- 
ronmental education is fragile. 

The conclusions in this chapter are going to be personal observations. 
We said earlier that this work does not pretend to be a full-blown research 
report. However, we used a number of ttiodes to gather data and, while they 
certainly did not reach into every nook and cranny, we are satisfied that 
we have information sufficiently representative with which to draw some 
pretty accurate generalizations. 

One thing is clear. The experience of the past three years has, on 
balance, raised more questions than it has solved. These questions are all 
factors to be considered in a discussion of the present state of the art and 
possible directions for the future. 

What are our goals — really — in launching a major effort to produce 
a state master plan for environmental education? What are our goals with 
respect to the environment? with respect to education? 

It is difficult to see very clearly yet what role master planning will 
have in attacking and solving environmental problems. We have discussed 
here the need for environmental education planning to be compatible with a 
definition of environmental education which everyone seems to agree should 
be problem-focused and in compliance w\th the Federal law in terms of the 
three levels of the problem presented. However, in the questionnaire respon 
dents were asked to rank order their reasons for developing a master plan. 
Ranker? first in an eight-item list was "the most effective way to promote 
environmental education in the state" while "the best way to attack environ- 
mental problems" was ranked last. Most of the plans published so far fail 
to address environmental problems squarely: some fail to address them at al.l 
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Do we want fewer environmental probleins in the future or do we just 
want those probloms we already have to be solved? Which problems are most 
important to whom? Which of them should be attacked first? Who decides? 
There is no clear national policy to answer such questions; the Environ- 
mental Education Act simply says "improve the quality and maintain the 
balance" of the environment. This statement is both general and debatable. 
What is quality for one man may be a burden for another. Ecological balance 
is even more poorly defined or understood. Further, the energy crisis makes 
it clear that we are likely to shift our emphasis quickly concerning the 
priority of any given problem^ A few months ago we were concerned about 
cleaning up the air and water; we now seem willing to overlook many pollution 
problems r at least in the short run, so that there will be more available energy. 

What role does education play? Do we want people just to know and 
understand more? Many say that is all "education" is responsible for. we 
found very few planning efforts sponsored by state departments of education 
willing to take a firm stand for much more than this. Or do we want to 
change people's attitudes, values, and behaviors? If so, which attitudes 
and values are "correct?" Which should be changed? V^/hich behavior is "bad" 
and which "good?" Are such things "taught" by indoctrination pnd behavior 
modification techniques? Or are people allowed to make some personal choices? 
Who decides? These questions are difficult but they are at the heart of the 
kind of education we're talking about. This sets up a series of very diffi- 
cult decisions for those engaged in planning and implementing environmental 
education programs. Just as with envJ.ronmental problems, there is no national 
policy regarding people's attitudes', values and behaviors. Arad we have not 
seen from the master plans any coalescing of views on these issues; in fact, 
few plans have dealt forthrightly with them. 

Who is responsible for education and on what kind of programming should 
we place our emphasis? One-third of those responding to our questionnaire 
indicated that their plans would be directed entirely at formal education, 
while two-thirds indicated that both school and non-school populations would 
be involved. But there are no prescribed answers and no consensus as to 
where the responsibility lies in each instance. 

In assessing the state of the art, one mu^t also consider the fuzzinoss 
of the task. Planning itsolf, but especially its results, har; always been 



difficult in the so-called soft areas such as education. It seems much 
easier for planning to occur and for people to understand and therefore 
implement plans which lay out a transportation system or land use and zoning 
plats. Asking people to implement education programs where articulating 
concreteness and specificity is not really possible is much more difficult. 
Which leads us to the question of just how much does a comprehensive plan 
have to cover? All of education? All the problems and all the issues of 
attitudes, values and behaviors? Or should we narrow our sis,lius and be 
selective? Most of the plans have been rather selective, attempting to 
narrow their targets (recipients of their proqramR) as well as the form and 
content of their environmental education programs, 

ITie role of the Federal Government is an important consideration in 
the assessment of the state of the art. Congressional passage of the Envi- 
ronmental Educatxon Act has given impetus to the movement. It has placed 
value on environmental education, and given legitimacy and urgency to envi- 
ronmentally-oriented education activities around the nation. Because of 
the way the law must be administered, however, the decision-making power has 
been retained in Washington, To the extent that this Act is environmental 
education' 3 principal resource, the Federal Government has tremendous respon- 
sibility for initiating and following through on policy which results in 
accomplishment. Considering the complexity and scope of the problems with 
which environmental education tries to deal, it seems likely that without 
national leadership and coordination, efforts to address the most major of 
these problems will fail. 

However, the Government exemplifies sc^me of the problems and questions 
we've just been discussing. For example, the U. S. Office of Education has 
failed to make clear their long-range plans. i^hort-range guidelines are 
published each year; and in the case of state master planning^ funding was 
provided in only two years and states did not receive the support they were 
leo to expect. Congress pc'issed the legislation, but did not appropriate the 
funds necet'sary to adequately support it. This has and will continue to 
freeze the behavior of the Federal Government, 

Therefore, although thousands have been spent in an initial planning 
effort, relatively speaking only hundreds ha-.^e been expended to implement 
the programs set forth as a result of the planning. Only one state, 
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New JtcseVf haa racaivad federal support specif ically for tho implamentatlon 
of its master plan — and this monoy was not appropriated from the Environ-* 
nental Education Act (PL 91-SlC) funds. The importance of planning in an 
•ndeavor aa large and all-^encompassing as environmental education notwith- 
atandingt emphasis at the federal level has been on the funding of discrete 
programs that are imiiiediately visible in terms of their reaching the ultimate 
consumer rather than on the longer-range results possible through compre- 
hensive state plan programs. 

What about the role and the capabilities of the state governments? 
Many states launched a planning effort on their own or shared the burden 
with the Federal Goverxment; but for the most part they have been unable i 
thus far at least, to carry through with the implementation of the programs 
recommended in their master plans. That is not to say there are no environ- 
mental education programs going on in the states, but to our knowledge only 
two states — Hawaii and Wisconsin — have supported the implementation of 
their state plan as such. Legislation has been passed in Florida, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Hawaii, and is being considered in a number of other 
states. But, compared to the less than $8 million in PL 91-516 funds, which 
seems inadequate given the enoVmity of the problem, all tho State money put 
together is less than half that amount. 

Which leads us to the role of money as a contributing factor to the 
present state of the axt. Money seems to have had a good and bad etfect. 
We have placed an unholy reliance on dollars at the state and local levels, 
and the only source of dollars seems to be the Federal Government. In most 
states where federal funds have not been available following the development 
of the master plan, the efforts are now bordering on collapse. Planners of 
coarse are reluctant to abandon ship and hope that it is only a period of 
hiatus. 

On the other hand, not having a grea^ deal of money may in the long- 
run be of some benefit. There surely is a need for more self-reliance at 
the state and local levels. Maybe this is where t^iQ whole effort is headed; 
perhaps this is, in fact, part of the solution to environmental education. 
Either the environment and its effects on people is a problem and a concern, 
or it is not. If it is, people will support environmental education because 
it is in their own best interests to do so. Once people begin to understand 
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that thay cannot raly on hard oaah from tha uiual aouroaa to implamant thair 
planBi parhaps they will teka it upon thamaalvaa to raise tha money to put 
thoaa plana into operation on their own^ These lessons may alao be o£ soma 
benefit to future planners in that they might approach the planning task 
somewhat differently if they are convinced in advance that very littlOi if 
anyi money will subsequently be available for implementation. 

In any case, implamentatrion of state plans for environmental education 
la left hanging in the balance* In the final analysisi the success of a 
■tate plan cannot be judged in terms of how nice the plan document looks, 
how many pages it contains, how many copies were distributed i or how many 
people were involved in the formulation or approval of the plan. It is how 
much enviroii&ental education results from it that counts. 

The diaiensions may become clearer if we take a look at the activities 
in the various states related to their planning efforts and implementation 
of their plans in the light of the evaluation criteria listed in Chapter 15. 

New programs under way ; Major activity in this area is almost inex- 
tricably tied to the availability of funding. The most active state for 
new programs is New Jersey^ who has had the benefit of several million 
dollars from the Federal Government earmarked specifically for implementing 
its master plan. In Hawaii i while not a great deal of money was available , 
the specific program focus was quite narrow and the funds allocated by the 
state apparently are sufficient to carry out their proposal. Although 
Wisconsin has recently secured funding for its plan, the amount allocated 
did not meet the requirements of the entire plan and priorities are now 
being determined for how the money will be spent. Florida too has launched 
a number of new programs reconmiended in its plan^ through a specific budget 
request on the part of the State Departmex\t of Education. 

Several other states claim the start of new environmental education 
programs^ but there is no clear evidence that these were a direct result or 
in any way dependent on the state plan, the intangible influence of the 
plan notwithstanding.. 

Changes in existing programs : The majority of the states who under- 
tcx^k master planning activities experienced changes and improvements in 
existing programs, in Alabama^ public awareness and organization for environ 
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mantal problem aolving have certainly improved, in Colorado, the in-service 
teacher training effort is on much firmer ground and is more comprehensive 
as a result of the plan, in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, to name a 
few, the planning effort has prompted citizen and public official ulike to 
give more attention to environmental education, and each of these states 
seems confident that the movement will continue to gain momentum. 

Changes in public awareness, knowledge, attitudes and behavior > This 
obviously would be an excel lont way to measure the extent of success or 
failure of a planning effort and Uio specific programs generated by it. 
However, it does not appear that any state has conducted a statewide assess- 
ment to gather the baseline data necessary to determine, at sometime in the 
future, v.hether or not any changes occurred — including even any major 
geographic areas within a state or such population sub-groups as the full 
range of school children. Nor dc we know of any state where it is the inten- 
tion to undertake the gathering of such baseline information. 

In states like New Jersey and Alabama where one can see a great deal 
of input and programmatic effort under way, one can perhaps conclude that 
changes are occurring, at least in awareness; however, it is and always will 
be difficult to get exact measures of cause and effect with respect to edu- 
cation and the envixo.unent. 

Changes in roles and responsibilities of individuals, organizatio ns 
and agencies ; it is clear that in m >st states at least a few individuals 
have had their roles changed in such a way as to enable them to carry out 
some aspect of environmental education as a regular function of their jobs. 
It seems likely that these role changes will be more or less permanent. 
They have occurred principally at two levels. The first is at the operational 
level where summer camp personnel, individual school teachers, school dis- 
trict science coordinators, and others at the grass-roots level, have decided 
they are in the position to do something about environmental education and . 
have assumed individual responsibility, in most instances, however, these 
activities have not been directly related to any formal plan. 

The second is at the level of the Federal Government, especially 
nat iral resource agencies (e.g.. Bureau of Land Management, Forestry service, 
SoJi Conservation Service, National Park Service, Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, Bureau of Reclamation) where one finds 
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iigtney peraonnftl doing more and mora to support •nvlronmental education^ 
Howaveri except where individuals have been assigned to assist in the state 
planning efforts i most of the work has been done as a result of their own 
agency's policies in this regard and very seldom has the effort been tied 
specifically to state plan implementation. 

What seemB to be missing are changes in the roles and responsibilities 
of presently employed state and local government people. As a primary 
examplei those in the state department of education who are responsible for 
environmental education too often continue to exercise this responsibility 
in the same old ways. Specifically # this means that while there may be an 
increase in time and associated resources # there hasn't been a change from 
the role of single consultant to the new role of facilitating and catalyzing 
the efforts of others. 

Generating and applying new money and other forma of resourc e s : Only 
a few states can claim actual increases in money or after-planning programs 
and activities. Most states are languishing somewhere between planning and 
implementation because of lack of resources. In some cases the federal money 
granted for specific pilot programs may have also served to support pro- 
gramming recommended by state plans p but the prospects for state and local 
support through cash grants appear unlikely. 

Tlie number of non-monetary resources available to those in environ- 
mental education seems much more abundant than prior to the start of the 
planning efforts, esi^ecially in those states where more occurred than just 
writing a document, but the problem now in most states is that with the 
demise of the planning effort the communication system linking resources 
with needs has broken down. 

Organizational structure ; While most states utilized some form of 
organizational structure to carry out the planning activities, the viability 
of many of those that have continued beyond the planning stage is certainly 
questionable. In states lik& Hawaii, Wisconsin and New Jersey, where 
specific environmental education funds were made available, planning related 
groups still function to administer the funds. In some cases, as in Coloradoi 
the group continues to exist but its viability is queif cionable until it 
raises enough money to put itself into business, in certain other states. 
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•uoh at Michigan and Alabamai the planning groups were sot up as full govern-* 
mental or quMi«governmontal organisations and therefore continue to exist i 
but they vill need an infusion of cash and clout if they are to be more 
than an organization in name only. 

In "tany states the planning related budqets simply disappeared with 
the conclusion of the planning effort i and in most of thobe cases no new 
organisational structures have emerged. 

Communication and coordination ; These two functions seem to have been 
carried out reauunably well during the> tiine when the plan was being developed, 
especially where some kind ol: participative process was being employed. In 
those states like Alabama, Hawaii, Minnesota, North Carolina, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin, where the original planning organizational 8tr;^ctures have con-- 
tinued, communxcation and coordination continues. In other states, .like 
California, Colorado, Michigan, New York and Texas, the communication and 
coordination networks have been assumed, at least in part, by organizations 
or agencies such as state departments of education or private institutions. 

In Hawaii where the whole future of environmental education was tied 
to the launching of a clearinghouse, communication and coordination are 
expected to increase as a result of their programming. This seems to be the 
only fully statewide effort of this kind on the way. 

Political influence s Wh;.le this is one of the most difficult to measure, 
it seems fairly certain that each state which did more than produce a document 
had some influence in the political arena, if only to convince a few repre«- 
sentatives to the State Legislature, school board members, and other elected 
officials of the viability and need for environmental education. The most 
obviously measurable influence is found in those stages whose Legislature 
appropriated funds for environmental education or where the Legislature or 
Governor has continued to place high emphasis upon environmental education 
efforts, e.g., Hawaii, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Florida, Although not tied 
specifically to the master plan, political influence through funding for 
environmental education can also be seen in California, 

What conclusions can be drawn from all this? 

In our view, working to solve environmental problems must become the 
real focus and long-range purpose of environmental education. Further, envi- 
ronmental education must become an integral part of a concerted, well-coor- 
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dlnattd and w«ll-financ«d affort to deil affttotlvely with world, national 
and local •nvironmontal piroblems. To bring about mora aophiaticatad policy 
d«eiaioni and inprovad maana for implamantation* a ohannal of convnunication 
muat be openod between those responsible for education and those responsible 
for technical and legal solutions. 

Zn broad terms, we have a start at the federal level with passage of 
the Environmental Education Act,, the National Environmental Policy Act, the 
Clisan Air and water Quality legislation, and growing support for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the President's Council on Environmontal Quality. 
'Ihere are parallel activities in this direction at the state and to some ex- 
tent the local government level. All of this is a good beginning, and care 
must be taken not to let it falter. However, in tea.ms of the entire environ- 
mental issue, if we are to prevent a reenactmant of the energy crisis, some- 
thing must be done to pull these fragmented environmontal efforts and author- 
ities together so that they can be applied to the problem ^n a comprehensive 
and coordinated way. 

A critical element, we believe, in pulling the environmental movement 
into harness is the planning and execution of programs that will affect the 
behavior of people and the various institutions of which they are a part. 
A major part of any social programming effort must be education. 

As environmentally oriented education grows and matures, it seems 
reasonable to expect that the national and state organizations and govern- 
mental agencies responsible for education's content and process will begin 
to make decisions regarding behavior and begin promoting change ir* people's 
attitudes, values and beliefs. This should become as important and as ac- 
ceptable as what we now do to teach the value and practice of American democ- 
racy. The question will be: Did we do it soon enough? 

Those of us directly responsible for promoting and supporting the cause 
of environmental education must regard our efforts in the same way as we 
regard our subject — holistically, multi-disciplinarily, and ecologically. 
It seems clear that while the total number of individual environmental edu- 
cation programs is on the increase, very little implementation is going on 
as a direct, measurable result of state mastor planning, we recognize that 
small, individually operated projects can be relatively successtul; but 
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9lv«n thtt enormity of th^ problem, a steady increase in the number of uncon- 
nected, inadequately funded, individual efforts, often based more on good 
intentions than on substance, will not meet the challenge confronting us. 

One way to meet this challenge is to take full advantage of .the state 
planning efforts already undor way. Ihis means that the launching and con- 
ducting of individual programs at the local level must continue, but they 
must be more closely <^oordinated and better designed so that they are a real 
working part of the entire social program to attack environmental problems. 
It means also that the targets for environmental education must bo expanded, 
to include rot only those in the school system but also those people outside 
the formal school setting. Here, the state with its range of authority, its 
wide geographic and demographic base, and its ability to assign resources 
must play the key role. 

However, it seems to us that the Federal Government must continue to 
take the leadership in providing technical assistance as well as monetary 
support to tha efforts of those at the state and local level to implement 
comprehensive, state plan based, environmental education programs. Further, 
federal agencies at the regional level must move into closer harmony with 
the states' efforts. As long as each federal a^jency operates within its own 
policy set at the national level, isolated from the policies of other agencies 
and with no apparent concern for local conditions, the full weight of their 
combined resources will never be fext. Further, many of their actions at 
the local level may even, in fact, be disruptive or damaging to the states' 
efforts. 

Finally, the Federal Government must be instrumental in enlisting the 
aid of the private sector — both by example and by pursuasion — to support 
the comprehensive efforts at the local level. 

In short, more of what this report is all about must be done — not 
less, as presently seems the case. 
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Apptndix A 

USOE/EE GUIDELINES FOR STATE PLAN PROPOSALS 

For flaoal year 1971-72 . the Office of Environmental Education des- 
ignated the atate planning effort as "Special Evaluation and Dissemination 
Activities for State Planning Groups."* 

The emphasxe that the Office of Environmental Education placed on 
etate planning is indicated belcw, quoted from p. 7 of their Handbook on 
Preparing Proposals > 

^ SECTION I ~ STATE COMMITMENTS 

A variety of resources are available to assist local efforts 
in developing and in^lementing environmental education programs 
for students and the general public. These resources may include 
currir:ulum materials, facilities, funds, land, personnel, and 
inf or .nation about the environment. In order to make maximum use 
of these resources, it is recommended that a State commitment or 
plan for environmental education be developed, such a plan should 
not be static but should continually change in order to remain 
responsive to the needs of thn people of the State. The plan 
should include a list of resources within and available to the 
States, an overall educational plan, utilizating both the formal 
and nonformal educational system and including all age levels, 
and a description of the needs and priorities in implementing the 
plan. The plan may then be used by a variety of agencies and organi- 
zations in identifying their best means of providing assistan<:e. 

Although not required for funding under the Environmental Education 
Act during fiscal year 1971 and 1972, implementation of projects 
of significant impact should await tJie development of State plans. 
At the Federal level, priority will be given to special evaluation 
and dissemination activities which are part of a State commitment. 

PLANNING GROUPS 

The Environmental Education Act stresses the involvement of all 
phases of the public and private sectors in the implementation of 
environmental education programs. The planning group should be a 
task force of representatives serving statewide constituencies in 
elementary and secondary education, higher education, conservation. 



♦Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Office of Priority Management, E nvironmental Education Act (Public Law 91- 
516) Handbook on Preparing Proposals, March 1971. 



htAlth and dnvlronnental protection agencieii privata educational 
and environmental organizations^ broadcastingf busineau^ labor# 
and industry. The exact composition will vary from State to state 
but should accurately reflect the educational and environmental 
resources of the state. 

AREA PLANNING 

Some statewide planning committees may wish to undertake planning 
on an area basis as a pilot project before designing a program suxt 
able for the entire State. 

DETERMINATION OF^ ACCEPTABILITY 

Determination of the acceptability of a State commitment as a basis 
for selecting projects for Federal funding will be made by the 
Office of Education. 

A more specific set of details describing the purpose^ elig.^ble appli- 
cants, and special criteria for making grant awards for state plaxming 
followed, on pp. 9-10: 

B. Special Evaluation and Dissemination Activities for State 
Planning Groups 

Purpose: To assist statewide or aree program development 
based on resources and needs within the State. 

Description: Grants will be made for evaluation and disseiai- 
nation activities to public and private agencies, organizations 
and groups working on a statewide basis to develop a State 
commitment to environmental €.^ucation programs. (See Section I 
p. 7.) 

Who May Apply: The chairman of a statewide planning group with 
the support of the group will name the State organization to 
receive and account for the funds requested. 

Special Criteria: Awards will be based on evidence that: 

(1) An interagency, interdisciplinary piOslic-private task 
force or comparable group has been established to develop 
a comprehensive State program plan. 

(2) The task force has the support of the major environmental 
and educational resources within the State. 

(3) The task force has conducted formal meetings and has estab 
lished general goals and iniles of procedure for the group, 

(4) The task force has selected its own chairman. 
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(5) Th« •valuation and diaaamlnation aetlvltiai ara an Inta- 
gral and oritleal part of tha continual planning procaia 
balng undertakan by tha taak force and aarva to inqprova 
tha quality of tha planning actlvitlaa. 

(6) Tha avaluatlcn design takes Into oon.iideratlon other edu- 
cational evaluation activities within the State. 

(7) The dissemination progras. utilises other effective on- 
going environnental education dissemination activities 
vithin the State. 

.(8) If the statewide planning group decides to undertake area 
planning as a pilot project, the area planning criteria 
developed by the planning group should be applicable to 
other areas within the State. 

A description of the application procedures concluded the OEE state- 
ment of state plan activity for the first funding year, the following 
quoted from pp. 28-30. 

APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION GRANTS (FOR 
STATE PLANNING GROUPS) 

Proposals should address all questions in the categories below and 
in the order indicated. Additional infonnation may be included, 
if desired by 'die applicant, at the end of the proposal. Less than 
80 percent of the cost of the special activity proposed will be 
covered by Federal funds. 

Category I - Composition of Planning Gxoup 

A. List individuals in t.ie planning group; the orgemizations , 
agencies, institutions, groups that they represent in this 
project; and their function in their organizat ons. 

B. De&cribe briefly how the planning group members and the chair- 
man were Eielected, and the official status of the group and 
the planning effort (e.g., by vAiom designated). 

C. Indicate the nvimbrr of formal meetings (full and committee) " 
held by the group to date; and describe the goals of the group, 
the rationale for them, and how they were determined. 

D. Describe the procedxires to be used by the planning group in 
meeting its goals (indicate also the amount of time required 
of individuals in the group) . 

C ategory II - Description of the Activities 



A. Describe the evaluation and dissemination activities ingluding: 



(1) othtr •valuation andl diaaamination aetivitiaa already 
plannad or vmderway within tha Stata 

(2) tha aetivitiaa to ba undartakan undar tha diraetion of tha 
planning group 

the apecial need for these activities in continuing develop- 
mant of tha state plan. 

B. Deacribe the tentative scope of the statewide program to ba 
developed by the planning group. AND, if applying for a grant 
to support planning for an area of the State as a pilot for 
State planning, describe the scope of the area plan, a rationale 
for conducting a pilot as well as the area selected, the criteria 
to be utilized in the pilot, and their applicability to other 
areas within the State. 

C. Describe the current status of the planning effort, including i 

(1) the activities, if any, which have been or are being 
carried out 

(2} current priority planning needs 

(3) a list of the groups and organizations participating in 
and/or cooperating fully with the planning effort. 

Category ill - Use of Federal Funds Requested 

Describe the priority evaluation and dissemination activities for 
which the Federal funds are being requested (explain how the funds 
will be used to meet these needs if not explicit in the description 
of the needs to be addressed and relate them to other aspects of 
the State planning activity) . 

Category IV - Budget . See p. 31. 

Category V - Description of Recipient of Funds 

A. Name and address of organization to receive the grant funds. 

B. Description of recipient organization (documentation of Internal 
Revenue service status required if a private, nonprofit organi- 
zation other than an accredited college or university) . 

C. Neuite, title, address of individual responsible for disbursement 
and accounting of the grant funds. 

Evaluation Reports 



Evaluation reports must be submitted to the Office of Education within 
30 'lays of grant termination. The report should cover the following 
questions : 
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1. iriafly dtieribt th« approaeh to planning aetivitits for statt 
or araa davalopatnt* 

a» Hem tuoeaaaful wart tha aetlvitlaa? 

3. What problana dalayad or hindarad tha avaluation and diaaami* 
nation activitioB? 

4* What altarnata approachea could have baan utilised? 

S. Xf the planning activity should ba continuodi atate why — • and 
daieriba hoM it will be conducted. 

Zn tha guidelines for fiscal year 1972t73 , the state planning efforts 
ware given a alightly different deeignationi ''statewide Evaluation and 
Oiasamination."* Again there was a section explaining the emphasis placed 
on state plans, the following quoted from p. 12 of the 1972-73 Handbook for 
Preparing Proposals ! 



SECTION II - TYPES OF GRANTS S CRITERIA FOR PROPOSALS 

TYPE B - STATEWIDE EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION 

State Initiatives in Environmental Education 

The Environmental Education Act stresses the involvement of all 
phw^aes of the public and private sectors in the implementation 
of environmental education programs. In order to make the most 
effective uses of these resources and to develop a strategy to 
maximize local efforts, it is recommended that a State plan or 
othor comprehensive commitment be developed for environmental 
education. 

The plan itself should b<i dynamic and flexible enough to respond 
continuously to the needs of the people of thti state. Its basic 
elements should include: (1) an inventory of resources within 
and available to the State; (2) an overall educational plan ad- 
dressing all age levels and utilizing the nonformal as well as 
the formal educational systems) (3) emd a description of the needs 
and priorities in implementing the plan. The plan may then be 
used by a variety of agencies and organizations to identify their 
best means for providing assistance. 

A State planning group should be established v;ith representatives 
serving statewide constituencies in elementary and secondary as 



•Department of Health, Education ond Welfare, Office of Education, 
Environmental Education Act (Pulilic Law ^J1-51G) Handbook on Prepari ng Pro- 
posals , Fiscal Year 1^72, Octobor 1971. ~ " 



wall At higher oducatloni conitrvatloni health and environmental 
protection agencies i private educational and environmental organi- 
latione ae well as spokesmen for broadcasting^ business » labor i 
industry I citisens groups i consumer organisations, and any others 
that nay be appropriate. The exact composition of the planning 
group will vary from one state to another but should accurately 
reflect both the educational and environmental resources of the 
State and should also include representatives of the people for 
whom the education effort is intended. 

Environmental Education Act funds are available to assist statewide 
evaluation and dissemination activities connected with State plan 
develor/ment • Although not required for funding under the Environ- 
mental Education Act during fiscal years 1971 and 1972 i implement 
tation of projects of significant statewide impact should await the 
development of state plans > 

This general introduction was followed immediately by a section explain- 
ing the purpose, eligibility and funding criteria for Statewide Evaluation 
and Dissemination Grants, 

Purpos e ; To assist statewide program development based on resources 
and needs within the State or region. 

Description : Grants will be made for the purpose of evaluating 
environmental education resources within the State and disseminat- 
ing this information (in a planning context) throughout the State • 
Resources include personnel, facilities (e.g., land, materials, 
information sources), other education programs and related activities. 

Who May Apply ; The chairman of the statewide planning group with the 
support of the group may apply in the name of the State organization 
that would be responsible for receiving and accounting for the funds 
requested. This may be the State planning group itself, if incorpo- 
rated, or a nonprofit orgcUiization or agency associated with the groi^p. 

Criteria : Awards will be based on written evidence that: 

1. An interagency, interdisciplinary, public-private statewide 
planning group has been created to develop a comprehensive 
state program plan. 

2. The planning group has the support of the major environmental 
and educational resources, both formal and nonformal, within the 
State, including business, labor i and industry. 

3. All support and cooperation by groups, organizations and indi- 
viduals is documented by letter and included in the supplemen- 
tary section of the proposal. 

4. Provisions are made for involving the target groups for whom this 
educational effort is intended in the development of the State 
program plan* 



5. Th« State planning group has conducted formal nveetlnga, estab- 
llehed general goala and rules or procedures for the groups 
and has elected its own chairman « 

6. The evaluation and dissemination activities are an integral 
and critical part of a continual planning process being under- 
taken by the State planning group and other local planners 
and decision making bodies. 

7. Provisions have been made to establish consnuni cation between 
members of State and local decision making bodies and local 
target groups* 

8. The project design facilitates the dissemination of the planning 
activities to State and local pleuiners and decision making 
bodies. 

The following section detailing the form and substance of the content 
of proposal3 for state plans is quoted from pp« 40-42: 

SECTION V ^ PREPARING AND SUBMITTING PROPOSALS 

PROPOSAL CONTENT, TYPE B, STATEWIDE EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION 

Type STATEWIDE EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION proposals should 
provide, in the order indicated, the information requested below. 

Project Summary : Summarize the project in 200-300 words. 

Description of the Planning Group } 

1* List the members who comprise the planning group. For each 
member, indicate the organizations, agencies, institutions 
or groups they represent, if any, their functions in their 
organizations, their occupations, and their place of residence. 

2* Describe briefly how the planning group members were brought 
together, and how the chairman was elected. 

3* Summarize the work done during formal meetings (full and com- 
mittee) held by the group to date including a description of 
the following: 

— The roles and responsibilities of the plcinning group includ- 
ing those of decision making, advice, and support. 

— The rationale for the roles and responsibilities assumed 
by the planning group, and the way in which these roles 
and responsibilities were determined. 



4. Describe how the responsibilities of the planning group will 
be cerried out; for instance i illustrate the relationship be- 
tween the planning «jroup and its staff. 

5. List any groups i organizations i and individuals in or cooper- 
ating fully with the planning effort, but who do not sit as 
laenbers of the planning group. 

Statement of Purpose and Need : Explain the rationale 'for develop- 
ment of a statewide environmental education program pleuii including 
the special environmental education needs of the State for such a 
plan. 

Description of Project : 

1. List and describe the evaluation and dissemination goals of 
the statewide planning effort. 

2. Describe processes for: 

— Assessment and priority ranking of statewide needs for 
environmental education that have already been carried out 
and that are to be carried out. 

— Inventories and categori.zations of statewide resources for 
environmental education that have already been carried out 
and that are to be carried out. 

— Evaluation of methods and approaches to environmental edu- 
cation that have applied in the past. 

— Evaluation of environmental education resources; methods, 
materials, programs, etc., used in the past and to be used 
in implementing a statewide environmental education program. 

3. Describe the tentative scope of the statewidf^ programs to be 
developed by the planning effort, including descriptions of: 

— Possible target groups. 

— Possible approaches to be applied to reach these target 
groups. 

Evaluation Plan : Briefly describe plans to evaluate the overall 
project for reporting purposes (see section IV, "Suggestions and 
Definitions" and section VI, "Grant Terms and Conditions"). 

Identification of Sponsor and Individual Responsible for Grant 
Fund Awarded ; 

1. Description of the purposes and primary activities of the spon- 
soring organization (include documentation of Internal Revenue 
Service status) • 



2. Name, title, and address of individual responsible for dis- 
bursement and accounting of the Federal funds requested. 
Indicate affiliation if other than sponsoring organization* 

Itemized Budget : See last portion of this section, "Budget for All 
Propos als/* 

The emphasis on state planning in the fiscal year 1973-74 grant appli- 
cation guidelines* shifted radically. The only provision for funding state 
planning efforts was the use of the small grants category to apply for funds 
to run a series of workshops to gather information which might be used in 
formulating a state plan (quoted from pp, 16-17) • 

B, MINIGRANT WORKSHOPS 

Approximately $1 million will be allocated to Minigrant Workshops 
to assist communities in acquiring an vuidorstanding of the causes, 
effects, issues and options surro\anding a local environmental 
problem. Grants of $10,000 or less will be awarded for community 
workshops, conferences, symposia, or seminars conducted for these 
purposes. 

Examples of such projects might include, but would not be limited 
to ~ 

workshops for community residents on the positive and negative 
environmental, economic, and social effects of a proposed in- 
dustrial air pollution ban; 

symposia on community environmental and population change, past, 
present, and future; 

seminars cn the environmental implications of alternative urban 
renewal plai.s; 

conferences on the role of the commxanity as an environmental 
education resource. 

Any public or private nonprofit organization that has been organized 
and active for at least one year may apply. Preference will be 
given co local citizens groups and volunteer organizations working 
in the environmental field. 



•^Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Draft Environmental Education Handbook, Public Law 91-516, 1973. 




Appendix B 
STATE PLAN SUMMARIES 



We have included summaries of all state Plans that to our knowledge 
have been published up to the time of this writing (Fall 1973) • The problem 
with writing a summary, of course, is that amy attempt made will not capture 
the totality of the plan. We have tried here to note only the prominent 
points; and in order to structure the aummary, only certain areas have been 
singled out for consideration. For the most part, the summaries are orga- 
nized in the following way: 

The introduction identifies who prepared the docxunent and lists the 
^table of contents. 

A brief history of the planning effort is presented to show some of 
the differing approaches used in initiating a state planning process. The 
kinds of groups responsible for initiating and carrying out the planning 
effort varied, of course, from state to state. 

A section on activities serves to illustrate the variety of strategies 
used in the planning and development of a state plan. 

Program and organizational structure is presented to identify some of 
the different kinds of programming proposed and the organizational structures 
suggested for carrying out a state plan for environmental education. 

Page 189 contains a listing of the contact person in each state from 
tihcm more detailed information or copies of State Plans may be obtained. 
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ALABAMA 



A BLUEPRINT FOR ACTION was prepared by the Alabama Environmental 
Quality Association (1972). The table of contents includes: Introduction, 
The Alabama Quality Association, Regional Environmental Quality Councils, 
Environmental Questions, Regional Council Suggestions for Plan [)evelopment, 
and Program Development at the State Level. (37 pp* plus appendices) 

The function of this report is to identify an organizational structxire 
which will be charged with the development and ultimately the implementation 
of the state plan. The report recognizes that for environmental quality to 
be increased in Alabama a coordinated effort mur-t be made through citizen 
participation and commitment. The State Plan for Environmental Education 
in Alabama, therefore, is to Y^e prepared by Alabama citizens and "will be 
used for coxi?)rehensive, long-range planning that sets priorities for envi- 
ronmental improvement." 

Since 1968, the Alabama Environmental Quality Council has been the 
coordinating agency through which "citizens, public and private organi- 
zations, state and local governments, and business and industry work to- 
gether" to combat environmental problems and assist in enhancing the envi- 
ronmental quality of Alabama. The Council, therefore, serves as a policy- 
making body for the Alabama Environmental Quality Association which was 
incorporated to receive a grant from USOE. One of the activities of the 
Association is to provide technical assistance to the State and Regional 
Environmental Quality Councils. 



Program and Organizational Structure 

The Alcibama Environmental Quality Council established nine Regional 
Councils throughout the state • "These councils, coinposed of volunteer 
community leaders, are patterned after the state Coiancil with representatives; 
from eleven different interest groups." The ireport contains roles and 
responsibilities of Regional Council members as well as a plan for "Action 
Programs . " 

The report identifies environmental questions which the Regional 
Councils should attempt to answer in developing effective programs. Answer- 
ing these questions "will help form the basis for the coiancils' work as well 
as for the State Coiancil' s Environmental Master Plan." 

The report also includes suggestions for Plan development to assist 
the Regional Councils in carrying out their work. Such suggestions include: 
organizational meetings, planning and time schedules, roles for regional 
interest group coordinators, locations and arrangements for meetings, 
committee assignments, and various types of committees along with the 
function they will perform, e.g., information, program, activities, report 
preparation) • 
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During the time the Regional Councils are carrying out their public 
meetings as part of the development of the Plan, the State Council and 
Association will be working to contribute information to the Plcui. The 
interest coordinators and Council members will work with "Plan topics" and 
the Association will develop "materials related to the topics, particularly 
resources and ongoing activities." 

Upon the collectxon of the information, the Association staff will pre- 
pare and disseminate a questionnaire to determine the "priorities for imple- 
mentation following the completion of the Plan." Information will be solicited 
from all state and regional council members, all individuals participating 
in the public meetings, and to a "random group of citizens who did not par- 
ticipate • " 

Implementation by the state Council will follow the final preparation 
of the Plan, although "it should be noted that much work which wovild be con- 
sidered as implezDentation is already underway." 

* * * 

ENVIR0NM?2NTAL EDUCATION IN ALABAMA — A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH, 
Alabama Departiaent of Fducation, Bulletin No. 17, was prepared by the Envi- 
ronmental Education Advisory Covincil (1973). Contents include: Status of 
Environmental Education, Goals and Objectives of Environmental Education, 
Environmental Education Curriculuii Development, Outdoor Learning Centers: 
Simple and Complex, Environmental Education Centers, The Role of Higher Edu- 
cation in Environmental Education,. Piiblic Awareness, Resources Available. 
(30 pp. plus appendices) 

In 1970 the State Department of Education requested that representatives 
from the Alabama Department of Conservation and Natural Resources, State 
Board of Health, State Department of Agricalture and Industries, Alabama 
Development Office, the American Association of University Women, and other 
interested individuals assist the department in revising its environmental 
curriculum. After the Interagency Council began its work, it seemed desir- 
able to involve wider public participation and to rename the committee the 
Environmental Education Advisory Council. 

Bulletin No. 17 is the result of the Council's efforts and provides a 
two-prong thrust for environmental education in Alabama — combining environ- 
mental education in the schools with environmental awareness on the part of 
the public, which was the primary focus of "A Blueprint for Action" published 
earlier by the Alabama Environmental Quality Association. 



ALASKA 



ALASKA STATE PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION (December 1971) is a 
first draft which contains: Introduction^ Environmental Education: A 
Definition^ Recommendations for Implementing a Total Environmental Edu- 
cation Curriculum, Proposed Responsibilities of Educational Organizations, 
Proposed Educational Responsibilities of Federal and State Resource Agen- 
cies, Proposed Educational Responsibilities of the Community, Organizational 
Structure of a Statewide Environmental Education Program, State Advisory 
Committee on Environmental Education, Citizen Environmental Education 
Task Force, Proposed Educational Facilities, and Proposed Education 
Persoxuiel. (19 pp.) 

This draft provides recommendations for implementing "a Total En- 
vironmental Education Curriculum which should be met by each teacher at 
every grade level," It identifies various educational organizations 
and assigns responsibilities for carrying out environmental education 
programs in the state. Such organizations include the State Department 
of Education, local school districts, colleges and universities, community 
colleges, and vocational training institutions. 

Responsibilities of Federal and State res^ource agencies and proposed 
educational responsibilities of the community are identified. Such groups 
include educators, parents, civic organizations, news media> civic groups, 
conservation groups, labor and industry, professional organizations, 
municipal resource and planning commissions, and students. 

An organizational structure coirposed of a State Advisory Committee 
on Environmental Education and a Citizen Environmental Education Task 
Force is proposed to implement a statewide environmental education 
program. 

The draft plan also includes proposed educational facilities at 
the state and local levels, and proposed educational personnel in de- 
veloping and implementing programs related to environmental education in 
Alaska. 
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CALIFORNIA 



The California State Plan for Environmental Education is a composite 
of materials dating back to 1966, Several supporting documents attest to 
the progress made in plan development and plan implementation* Three docu- 
ments are summarized here to provide a profile of the California State Plan 
for Environmental Education: A REPORT TO THE CALIFORNIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BY THE CONSERVATION EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE (1969), CALIFORNIA STATE 
PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION (1972), and PROGRAM FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDU- 
CATION IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS (1973) • 



History of the Planning Effort 

In March 1966 the Senate Fact Finding Committee on Education and 
Natural Resources met jointly to consider a program of conservation education 
for the Departnvent of Education. The hearing established that the state- 
level leadership program then offered was far from adequate and that planning 
was needed to set up legislative and administrative guidelines essential to 
its improvement. A conference for this purpose was held in July 1966. Par- 
ticipants consisted of members and staff personnel of the two Senate com- 
mittees, educators, representatives from industry, and conservationists. 
In May 1967, the State Board of Education activated an Advisory Committee, 
cons i^^ ting of individuals from industry, government, education, and private 
conservation agencies, to study in depth the problems identified by the 
Committee and the Conference* 



Activities 

A specialist was employed in January 1968 to serve as executive secre- 
tary to the Committee and act as a conservation education consultant in the 
Departjnent of Education. The Advisory Committee's report — in effect, a 
state conservation-environmental education leadership plan — was adopted 
by the State Board of Education in November 1969. 

Entitled A REPORT TO THE CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, its 
table of contents includes: Key Findings and Major Recommendations, Basic 
Philosophy and Definition of Terms, The School program. Training of Teachers 
in Conservation, The Role of the Community in Conservation Education, Con- 
servation Education Materials, and The Role of the Department of Education 
in Conservation Education. (40 pp. plus an appendix) 



Progrcim and Organizational Structure 

The Advisory Committee recommendations included: 

• A permanent Citizens' Advisory Committee to advise and assist 
the Department of Education in implementing the reconunendations 
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contained in the report and to advise and assist the Department 
of Education and other agencies in matters relating to conser- 
vation education, 

• Development of a K-12 interdisciplinary curricular outline by 
the Department of Education for use in all public schools • 

• A permanent Conservation Education Service in the Department of 
Education to provide statewide leadership in this area with 
adequate funding and support^v f rom the Legislature. 

• That the California Resource Agency be considered an essential 
part of the statewide environmental education effort and work 
closely with the Department of Education in developing and 
implementing programs, 

• That special state-level program funding be provided for local 
education agencies to assist them in developing curricular 
materials, conducting teacher training activities, developing 
outdoor education facilities, and performing other essential 
environmental education services. 

In addition, the Advisory Committee — 

— Defined conservation as "the rational use of the physical envi- 
ronment to promote the highest quality of living" and set as the 
primary goal of the conservation education program "helping each 
student develop a healthy attitude of personal responsibility 
toward his environment and its resources and providing him with 
the skills, attitudes, eind knowledge needed to contribute validly 
to the decision-making process on issues involving the environ- 
ment and its resources, 

— Stressed the importance of citizen involvement in the conser- 
vation effort and charged the Department of Education with 
responsibility for developing programs to encourage and facilitate 
such cooperation, 

— Stressed the necessity for adequate coverage of conservation and. 
environmental protection concepts, when appropriate, in all state 
textbooks and other materials used by schools. 



Implementation 

CALIFORNIA STATE PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION (May 1972) , prepared 
by the State Department of Education, is a report of the progress made in 
implementing the recommendations of the Advisory Committee, 

Since 1968 various types of legislation have been introduced which have 
been effective in producing additions and revisions to the Education Code of 
California, These include: 
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• A requireznent for instruction in wise use of natural resources 
and protection of the environment in all appropriate grade 
levels and subject areas. 

• Recognition of the need for a coordinated statewide conservation 
environmental education effort, pledging state government sup- 
port for such a program. 

m Establishment of a Conservation Education Service in the Depart- 
ment of Education to develop and maintain a statewide leader- 
ship program in this area. 

• The authorization of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, on the recommendation of the Conservation Education 
Advisory Committee, to mcUce grants to various organizations for 
planning and iit5)lementing conservation education programs. 
(According to Education Code Section 568.9, funds are to be 
supplied from the sale of personalized license plates.) 

• All State-adopted textbooks must "emphasize wise* resource use 
and environmental protection when appropriate." 

Some of the other areas where notable progress has been made are in 
the establishment of various groups to develop and implement a variety of 
services and programs related to environmental education. 

• A 12-member Citizens' Advisory Committee on Conservation Edu- 
cation, represented by business and industry, education, federal 
resource management agencies and others, meets on a regular 
basis with the Department of Education "to advise the Superin- 
tendent and the Board on the conduct of the statewide program 
and other conservation education matters." 

• A Resources Agency Conservation Education Committee has been 
set up to coordinate conservation education programs and activ- 
ities between the Department of Resources and Department of 
Pxiblic Instruction. 

• The Conservation Education Service has been established as a 
regular function of the Department of Education. 

• A state and Federal Information and Education Officers' Council 
has been set up to facilitate program coordination and cooper- 
ation in environmental education activities between federal 

and state resources management agencies. The Department of Edu- 
cation serves as a member of this Council. 

• The Western Regional Environmental Education Council was orga^ 
nized to facilitate cooperation between departments of education 
and resources management agencies in the 13 western states. An 
ESEA Title V, Section 505, grant program is conducted by the 
California Department of Education to facilitate the work of the 
regional council. 
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Up-dated information (September 1973) indicates these further develop- 
ments: 

• Nearly $500,000 has been awarded to school districts, county 
offices, and citizen groups to date under the grant program 
authorized by the Legislature in 1970 ijtd funded through the 
sale of personali2:ed license plates. 

• A pxablication entitled "Ekistics, A Guide for the Development 
of an Interdisciplinary Environmental Curriculum" developed by 
a study team headed by Dr. Paul Brandwein has been published by 
the Department of Education. It outlines a community centered 
K-12 interdisciplinary environmental education program* 

• The Department of Education has designated environmental edu- 
cation a departmental priority and will request $750,000 in 
state general funds and personalized license plate fmds to 
conduct an expanded program during fiscal 1974-^75. The program 
will include developing a plan for non-formal environmental edu- 
cation, teacher training, a summer environmental intern program, 
land purchase and site improvements, and curriculum materials 
development. 

PROGRAM FOR ENVIRON^ENTAL EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, pre- 
pared by the Office of Program Planning and Development, state Department of 
Education (September 1973), presents a "workplan" which will guide their 
efforts in furthering the objectives of the state Plan for environmental 
education . 
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COLORADO 



COLORADO ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION MASTER PLAN, prepared by the Master 
Advisory Planning Council in coordination with the Center for Research and 
Education (June 1973), includes: Introduction, Proposed Constitution 
and By-Laws for the Colorado Environmental Education council. Plans for 
an Environmental Education Resource Information Clearinghouse, Plans for 
Teacher Preparation in Environmental Education, and Plans for Media In- 
volvement in Environmental Education. (50 pp.) 

It should be noted that this document is a supplement to the COLORADO 
INTERIM MASTER PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION (April 1972) prepared under 
the same auspices. The two reports together constitute the complete 
Colorado Master Plan. 



History of the Planning Effort 

Staff of the Center for Research and Education (CRE) and the Colorado 
Department of Education (CDE) began formulating the planning effort in the 
sumrnpr of IS 70. CDE has had a Conservation/Outdoor Education Consultant 
on its staff lor over 10 years, and in late 1970 received a grant under 
the Education Professions Development Act with which it contracted for 
services from CRE to jointly conduct a "teach-in" to help introduce an 
environmental education curriculum into the schools. This led to the CDE- 
CRE planning partnership for statewide involvement in a master plcui for 
environmental education. They were later joined by the Rocky Mountain 
Center on the Environment, and together they organised a broad-based 
citizen group known as the Master Advisory Planning Council (MAPC) . 

A grant was received from USOE in 1971 to develop a state plan for 
Colorado. The Center for Research and Education, "acting for the Master 
Advisory Planning Council .... was recipient of the grant monies and, 
with substantial assistance from the Colorado Department of Education, 
carried out the staff work of the planning process." 



Activities 

The activities of the Master Advisory Planning Council included 
establishing needs, identifying goals, and formulating a process which 
would result in an environmental education plan. More thsm 750 concerned 
Colorado citizens have been actively involved. They are representative of 
a "broad cross section of interests, backgrounds, ages and geographic 
locations. " 

To receive the greatest amount of citizen input, meetings were held 
with the ten interest committees MAPC established in the Denver metro- 
politan area (business/industry, labor, education, environment, minority, 
student/youth, media, professional, government, community service/urban) 
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and twelve regional groups organieed with the assistance of the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service utilising ^•hp .welve Resource and Conservation 
Development Districts l;hroughout the state. 

These Interest Committees and Regional Groups were two major com- 
ponents of MAPC, headed by a Steering Committee composed of the chairman 
of each interest group and one representative each from the fioil Conser- 
vation Service &nd the Boards of Cooperative Educauional Services, These 
two members acted as spokesman for the regional participants. 

Once the full round of meetings was concluded, a questionnaire was 
sent to all those participating in the interest conmittees and regional 
workshops to assess on one instruiuent priorities and needs and to give 
quantitative guidance and direction for the state plan. Data was collected 
evaluations niade, and recommendations proposed which led to the publi- 
cation of the Colorado Interim Master Plan document at the end of the first 
grant year. 

Based on the goals and recommendations established during the first 
phase of the planning process, four citizen-based action plans were for- 
mulated during the second phase of the project. Efforts to "stimulate 
and strengthen environmental education plannira throughout Colorado" was 
another area where a great deal of effort was expended during the second 
year. To increase "communications, cooperation, and coordination, a 
resource bank was designed to facilitate tne collection and dissemination 
of data on huiaan, material, and informational EE resources throughout the 
State." 



Proposed Program and Organizational structure 

The proposed Master Plan revolves around four citizen-based projects: 

The first area for concerted effort is the establishment of the 
Colorado Environmental Education Council . This Council, a citizen-based 
association, would be charged with continuing the statewide coordination 
of environmental education, A draft of a proposed constitution for the 
Council is provided in the Plan, including the purpose, objectives, 
activities, and the organizational structure and procedures to follow in 
discharging its duties. 

Highlighting some of these provisions, it is noted that membership 
in the Council is open to all citizens with an interest in environmental 
education. Funding for the Council itself will be obtained from annual 
membership dues, "Members of thf? Council may form local Cliapters for the 
purpose of planning and conducting local activities," Each local Chapter 
will be autonomous to develop and adopt its own By-Laws "consistent with 
this constitution," plan and conduct its own activities, raise and dispense 
its own funds, etc. To coordinate tho-^e activities, a Steering Committee 
is to be set up, Comrosed of the elected officers of the Council plus 
seven members elected at large, it will be given the authority to estab- 
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lish working committeesi conduct meetings ^ and in general be responsible 
for the overall coordination of the environmental education program for 
the Council. 

The second project is the establishment of an Environmental Edu- 
cation Resource Information Clearinghouse # The report identifies the 
problems in promoting environmental education which face such groups as 
environmental educators, resource groups » legislators ^ the general public 
and national clearinghouses, and presents a synopsis of the needs within 
the state as identified in the Interim Master Plan. To resolve the prob- 
lems and make provisions for fulfilling these needs, a "central source (s) 
for the collection and dissemination of environmental materials and other 
supportive services" is proposed. The role of the Clearinqhouse can be 
described by the subprograms which it will be charged with. These sub- 
programs, or "component groups/' include outreach, information retrieval/ 
dissemination, coordination, and technical assistance. 

In order to help clarify these subprograms, the report identifies 
the goals, objectives, activities and outcomes of the four components. 

o Outreach is the attempt to make both the public and resource 
groups* "aware of the potential that environmental education 
has for training people ultimately to make decisions and act 
on the broad range of problems that affect their lives." 

o The information retrieval/dissemination component would pro- 
vide access "to a broad range of resource information on the 
environment and environmental education^" 

o Coordination deals with the system of coxmnunications and 
referral which is "needed between citizens who seek infor- 
mation and resources euid agencies who have such services to 
offer the public." 

o A technical assistance resource pool would provide guidance 
in such things as needs assessment, goal setting, evaluation, 
etc. 

In order to achieve broad statewide coverage, a network of clearing- 
houses is proposed. Two levels of operation are identified: "at the 
regional level through several branch clearinghouses, and at the state level 
through a central clearinghouse." Each branch clearinghouse will have a 
staff and be governed and directed by a Planning and Advisory Board. The 
State Clearinghouse will function in a similar manner while acting as the 
central source and liaison betwcien the Colorado Environmental Education 
Council cind the branch clearinghouse. 

The third project is that of Teacher Preparation for Environmental 
Education . Problems and needs are identified and recoinmendations made. 
One of the recommendations is the forming of "an Environmental Education 
Association to serve as a statewide focal point and advocate for environ- 
mental education in Colorado, both at the formal and non-formal educational 
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levels." Among other recommendations are the promoting and supporting of 
teacher preparation "within the education system" and providing "community 
support" for environmental education in the schools and for teacher prepa- 
ration activities, Th«s plan includes suggestions for accomplishing each 
of the recommendations. 

The fourth project is Media Involvement in Environmental Education. 
The plan identifies the current situation, constraints, goals, recom- 
mendations, and activities. Among the recommendations are the establish- 
ment of a Colorado Environmental News Service, to make environmental 
information regularly available to the state's weekly newspapers as well 
as the dailies, and the establishment of a forum of media and community 
representatives to periodically discuss such things as environmental edu- 
cation films and publications, how to make optimum use of public affairs 
programming and public service announcements, possible roles and respon- 
sibilities of media in environmental education, etc. 
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CCX3RDINATED ACTION PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION^ prepared by 
the Connecticut State Council on Environmental Education (March 1973), 
contains an Introduction, Operational Plan, and Organization Plan* (7 pp.) 

This document does not describe the history of the planning effort 
except to say: "Connecticut has initiated a number of environmental 
education efforts directed at preparing its population for the task of 
understanding environmental issues and making responsible environmental 
decisions in the future* However, as the spectrum of involvement increases, 
the necessity of providing a Coordinated Action Plan for Environmental 
Education has become imperative," 

The Plan is being prepared in order to facilitate action in the 
following operational areas: 

Assessment (of environmental education currently being 
planned, offered or conducted throughout the state) 
School Curriculum 
Teacher Training 
Vocational Training 
General Education of the Public 

Goal statements and a list of objectives are included for each of these 
areas. 

To provide persons, resources and activities to implement an inte- 
grated operational plan as outlined above, an organizational system is 
proposed using the following steps: 

!• Identification of the components of the planning system which 
most explicitly provide the necessary inputs such as authority, 
manpower, time, money, and influence so that the system can 
achieve maximum success in minimvim time, 

2, Systematic elaboration of strategies to be employed in achieving 
an adequate Plan using these criteria: 

• specification of goals and objectives (both long and short 
ranged, as well as cognitive and affective) 

• a listing of strategies or approaches which may be used 
to achieve the above objectives 

• an evaluation of the objectives on the basis of priorities 
through the use of the most effective strategies 

e a cost-benefit analysis to determine the financial efficiency 
and rationale of the chosen priorities 

• a design for the dissemination and replication of successful 
projected programs « 
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The organizational structure proposed includes a Council with 
representatives from the public and private sectors. Its chairman is 
to he elected annually, and an executive committee to study and implement 
the CovLncll's recommendations is to serve on a rotating basis. 

The executive committee is to have permanent representation from 
the following agencies: State Departments of Education, Health, and 
Environmental Protection, the State Legislature, the Commissions on 
Higher Education and the Arts, Connecticut Business and Industry Associ- 
atxon^ Connecticut Environmental Education Association, Connecticut 
Education Association, and the Connecticut Association for the Advancement 
of School Administration. This committee is to submit an annual report 
to the Council, outlining its activities and accomplishments. An approved 
version of the report is to be distributed to pertinent state offices. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN DELAWARE was prepared by the Delaware 
Conservation Education Association, Inc. (1973), Its contents; Statement 
of the Specific Problem, Who Sponsors the Plan?, Our Philosophy, Our Goal 
and Our Basic Objectives, The Conceptual Scheme, The Liaison System, What 
is Being Done Now?, Funds are Needed to:, and Inquiries for Information* 
(10 pp.) 

The introductory statement: 

The cooperative program outlined in this pamphlet is intended 
to provide people with a basic knowledge and understanding of 
environmental problems through a multidisciplinary program of 
educational experiences. To achieve this goal, the entire 
commxinity must be involved in order to develop a balanced and 
accurate account of environmental issues. This pamphlet is 
an attempt to enlist all segments of the Delaware community 
in a cooperative educational effort for environmental awa^re- 
ness and responsibility. 

The state plan, prepared by the Delaware Conservation Association, 
Inc. — a private agency representing a variety of environmental education 
interests, was formulated around the basic conceptual scheme for population- 
environment studies prepared by the Population Curriculum Study at the 
University of Delaware. The work is based on the theme that MAN IS A PART 
OF A NATURAL SYSTEM, THE EARTH, AND IS ULTIMATELY SUBJECT TO THE LIMITS OF 
THE SYSTEM. 

The five-year goal of the Plan is for the citizens of Delaware to 
develop attitudes and behavior in harmony with that theme.. Their three basic 
objectives are: 

Teacher Education - To give teachers the knowledge, mderstanding, 
motivation, and materials needed to become highly skilled in envi- 
ronmental education. 

Curriculum Development - To provide environmental educational expe- 
riences, having multidisciplinary, problem-solving approaches. 

To design experiences which may be infused into existing curricula 
with minimal disruption and costs. 

Adult Education - To develop an electorate with sufficient knowledge 
and understanding to deal democratically with environmental issues 
and to bring personal life styles into harmony with natural systems. 

To utilize community resources to the fullest extent, a liaison system 
will be established among those institutions, agencies, and industries inter- 
ested in participating in the statewide environmental education effort. The 
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agents will be graduate students at the University assigned to work with a 
specific segment of the commvuiity^ serving in two ways: 

Firsts to investigate the activities and resources of the assigned 
organization and to translate their findings into educative expe- 
riences for school and/or gene^l- public (i.e.^ learning from the 
organizations), and ' 

second, to inform the institutions, agencies, and industries of the 
general plan of approach, suggesting ways in which they can develop 
resoiarces to aid in the educative process (i.e., influencing the 
organizations to cooperate fully with the plan) . 

The liaison system will coordinate and disseminate to the K-12 education 
commtinity, through the State Department of Pxablic Instruction, the programs, 
lesson plans, and activities in cooperation with those groups. The general 
coordination of lesson plan production will rest v^rith the Population Curriculum 
Study. The overall guidance of the system will rest with the Delaware Con- 
servation Education Association, Inc. 

This pamphlet indicates that a number of noteworthy environmental pro- 
grams are functioning in the state; and in addition to the K~12 program, 
courses and lecture series are offered at the University of Delaware, Delaware 
State College, and Delaware Nature Education Center. 

The Department of Public Instruction has received a grant from the 
Department of Health, Education St Welfare for dissemination of environmental 
education materials, but funds are needed to continue development work toward 
the achievement of their stated objectives. 
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FLORIDA MASTER PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION (December 1970) , pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Curriculum and Instruction, contains: Foreword, The 
Present Status of Environmental Education, Goals of Environmental Education 
for Florida, General Procedures, Organizational Structure for Coordinating 
the Environmental Education Program, Curriculum Development, Planned Pre- 
Service and In-Service Teacher Training, and an identification of proposed 
projects for use as Florida's Pilot Study. (22 pp. plus appendices) 

History of the Planning Effort 

The plan does not contain an identification of the group involved in 
the planning process nor the particular roles which they played in develop- 
ing the master plan. The plan does present, however, a description of some 
of the activities involved in assessing the needs for environmental education 
in the State. 



Activitie*^ 

A survey was conducted in 1970 tc establish the quantity of local 
environmental education programs in existence in the State of Florida. The 
survey involved all district school superintendsnts , requesting that they 
furnish information regarding environmental education projects in their 
districts. Such items as project objectives, resources, programs and evalu- 
ation methods were requested. 

In addition, each distiict superintendent was requested to supply a 
person who would have the responsibility of disseminating environmental edu- 
cation information and materials in their districts. Universities and colleges 
of education were requested to supply any research or courses in operation 
within their system. 

Of the 59 out of 67 school districts reporting, five projects were iden- 
tified as "being outstanding representatives of the potential scope of envi- 
ronmental education in Florida." 



Proposed Program and Organizational Structure 

The plan identifies goals which environmental education programs will 
address themselves to. Some of the objectives of a suggested state environ- 
mental education program are "to use agencies and the concerned private 
organizations to provide experience inside the classroom and at available 
outdoor teaching areas ..." 

In the plan, under General Procedures, three "critical elements of an 
environmental management program are used as guidelines" for the preparation 
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of a state plan for environmental educati-n in Florida, These elements 
include (1) the inventory of present resources, (2) preparation of wise 
management policies, and (3) the promotion of public cooperation. The plan 
suggests areas of concentration which should be focused upon as well as 
methods to carry oui such activities, 

1, Under the inventory of present resources, four areas were singled 
out for concentration. These included conducting survey (s) of counties to 
establish scope and content of existing efforts in environmental education, 
survey (s) of teacher training courses presently geared to environmental edu- 
cation, conferences for persons presently operating environmental education 
projects^ and the publishing of a newsletter. Each area of concentration 
contains specific methods to be employed in carrying out activities, 

2, Some of the management policies are: "Establish regional in- 
service teacher training programs; distribute introductory materials con- 
taining specific suggestions for teaching about the environment; prepare 
goals cuid objectives for environmental education," Methods are identified 
as well as proposed dates for their enactment, 

3, Under the promotion of public cooperation, two areas are iden- 
tified: Coordinating development of "non-credit, public service courses" 
and conducting "an extensive public speaking campaign," Methods are pro- 
vided for these activities. 

The proposed organiEational structure for the environmental education 
program begins with the Commissioner of Education, "The Environmental Edu- 
cation program will be developed and administered by the Commissioner accord- 
ing to policies developed in conjunction with the Advisory Council for Envi- 
roiunental Education." 

The plan states that a full-t>Ae environmental education consultant had 
been employed "with training and experience in education and ecology" to 
"actively guide the development of a concept of environmental education more 
comprehensive than those pursued in the past," The responsibilities which 
the environmental education consultant will have in developing and imple- 
menting the environmental education programs are described. 

The plan suggests that an Advisory Council established which would 
be limited in size but sufficiently large enough to include individuals from 
both the public and private sectors. Suggested responsibilities of the 
Coxancil, wliich would aid development and implementation of the State Plan, 
are incliided. 

The plan also suggests that a Technical Advisory Committee on Environ- 
mental Education, consisting of representatives from all appropriate govern- 
mental and private agencies, be established ''with its primary function tc 
advise the Commissioner of Education on the implementation of a state-wide 
environmental education program of action," 
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Various sectors in the state whose support will be utilized in pro- 
viding a statewide environmental education program are identified. They 
include the State Department of Education, colleges and universities, local 
school districts, and government and private agencies. Areas are identified 
where a concerted effort will be made to develop programs to broaden the 
scope of environmental education. Recommendations regarding curriculum 
development and providing ir4-service and pre-service training in environ- 
mental education are areas which will be given priority consideration. 

The plan identifies five school districts from five different regions 
where model projects will be tested. These regions are Southern Urban, 
Eastern Central Rural, West Central Urban, North East Urban, and North West 
Rural. The plan also notes four model projects to be used as a framework 
for Florida's Pilot Study. "Analysis of the behavioral impact of the mate- 
rials on students in these five regions will provide heretofore unavailable 
information on the state-wide iir^Jact of the state plan in the area of envi- 
roninental education." 

* 1ft * 

This program has been elevated to the Bureau of Environmental Education, 
a bureau chief appointed, additional environmental education consultants 
eii5>loyed, and environmental education declared as a priority objective of 
the Florida Department of Education, 

In addition, the budget has been increased by a factor of five and 
authorization for a minigrant program legislated. The minigrants are for 
the development of "exemplary local programs and materials," 
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HAWAII IS UNIQUE, prepared by the Citizens* Coxnroittee for Environ- 
mental Education, is a statewide plan for environmental education 
(February 1973). This report includes an Introduction, History of the 
Citizens' Committee, Present Needs in Environmental Education, Proposed 
Program, structure of the Proposed Center, Status and Funding, Duties 
of the Directors, Program, Personnel, and Budget. (16 pp» plus appendices) 

History of the Planning Effort 

The report deals basically with three issues: Presenting the con- 
cerns underlying the formation of the committee; an outline of the process 
and results of the interviews, workshops, and conferences which were con- 
ducted by the Committee; and present recommendations of the Committee, 
based upon its findings, for a statewide plan for environmental education. 

Foxir citizens initiated the environmental education planning process 
in Hawaii. Starting in the spring of 1971, with the support of the Office 
of Environmental Quality Control, they began to plan for environmental 
education in the state. As a result of their first report, a task force 
was initiated to carry on the planning process. It was determined that 
this group would be citizen-oriented and independent of State goveriiment, 
other than receiving administrative and logistic support from the Office 
of Environmental Quality Control. 

The task force, called the Citizens' Committee for Environmental 
Education, was composed of the original foxir members and others invited 
to "broaden the scope of interest and expertise." Two part-time consul- 
tants were retained to assist the task force in gathering data and in the 
development of an organizational sche^tie. 

To carry out the planning function, a proposal was drafted for an 
assistance grant from USOE and additional money was solicited from the 
Hawaii State Government. The grant provided funds for staff support, 
workshops and data collection; the State aided by providing staff and 
administrative support. 



Activities 

With the aid of the consultants, the task force focused its attention 
upon gathering citizen interest and input of planning ideas. It contacted 
organizations and private citizens throughout the state concerned and in- 
volved in problems of the environment. After the initial contacts were 
made, a series of workshops was conducted to involve all interested parties 
and the general public — five in the City and County of Honolulu and four 
on the neighbor islands. With the input from the workshops, the committee 
was able to assemble, analyze, and discuss the various kinds of information 
gathered from their investigations. 
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In Septezrber of 1972, a statewide conference was conducted with 
representatives from government, education^ and private agencies, its 
purpose was to determine the "nature and extent of existing programs^ 
the major identifiable needs existing in the State of Hawaii in the area 
of environmental education^ tlie hierarchy and seriousness of these needs ^ 
and suggestions as to the directions which a statewide plan should take." 

Proposed Program and Organizational structure 

One of tiie recommendations was to establish in the State of Hawaii 
cm environmental education service center to deal with the needs identi- 
fied in the state inventory. This center will be concerned with the 
"initiation and stimulation of educational processes which deal with man's 
relationship with his natural and man-made surroundings." The programs 
will deal with both formal and nonformal education. The function of the 
center will be that of serving as a "catalyst^ a facilitator^ a coordi- 
nator^ a stinmlatorr and identifier of needs." It is intended to assist 
and stimulate existing agencies to carry out work in environiaental edu- 

on rather than carry out "routine teaching functions or research pro- 
jects" on its own. 

The proposed center will have a small working staff and be governed 
by a Board of Directors consisting of 15 citizens^ with "four members to 
be appointed by the Governor to represent State agencies concerned with 
environmental education^ five members to be elected by prominent environ- 
mental organizations within the State ^ and six others to be selected by 
the Boards as constituted above ^ to reflect a broad coverage of community 
representation including business^ government^ professions^ media^ etc." 
The duties and responsibilities of the Board of Directors are outlined 
in the report. 

The kinds of programming the center will concern itself with include 
a series of general programs^ formal and nonformal education programs^ 
and special neighbor island programs. 

The plan also contains a description of the type of personnel needed 
to get the program underway. These include a director^ an assistant for 
the formal educational programs^ an assistant for the Neighbor Island pro- 
grams^ and a research associate. According to this report these are the 
optimum personnel needed to effectively operate the center and carry out 
the plan. However^ "the Committee feels that this program could get 
^..tarted with a director^ one assistant^ a secretary and some support funds." 
The report contains an operating budget for environmental education under 
optimum conditions and a minimum budget. 
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REPORT OP THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUC^TION TO THE 
MARYLAND STATE SUPER INTENEENT OP SCHOOLS (July 1971) contains j Maryland 
State Board of Education Resolution #1970-15, State Advisory Committee for 
Environmental Education, Background, Statements of Belief, Recommendations* 
(13 pp- ) 

This report is a result of the appointment of a committee to make 
recommendations for a planned program for environmental education in Mary- 
land elementary and secondcury schools (Resolution No. 1970-15, January 1970) • 
"The Committee was asked to develop a statement of beliefs, to provide 
direction to the State Department of Education for overall long-range goals, 
and to develop specific recommendations for immediate action." 

The Committee developed numerous statements of belief regarding 
environmental education as the basis for their recommendations. Activities 
of the Committee were centered upon reviewing environmental education pro- 
grams in the state, utilizing outside consultant advice, working in small 
groups in the areas of "program definition and objectives, teacher education, 
reseaurch, curriculum development, student action programs, adult education 
programs, environmental learning centers, and implementation stritegios. " 
In addition, the Committee met with the Governor's Commission fo:: Environ- 
mental Education on two separate occasions. 

As a result of their investigations, the Committee adopted twelve 
zecommendations* Examples, taken at random, include: 

o The Maryland State Department of Education, working cooperatively 
with representatives of the local educational agencies, construct 
a curricular framework for a comprehensive State environmental 
education program. 

o The Maryland State Board of Education reccn^mend that every school 
, site contain an environmental study area. 

o The Maryland State Department of Education establish and provide 
for the operation of regional environmental education centers. 

o The Maryland State Department of Education establish and support 
student activity programs in environmental education. 

A resolution by the Maryland State Board of Education (1971) provided 
t:hat the State Boaird of Education accept the twelve recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee for Environmental Education and "be it further resolved 
that the State Board of Education direct the State Superintendent of Schools 
to take those actions necessary to initiate the implementation of the 
Advisory Committee's recommendations." 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS watt prepared by the Maeaa-* 
chusetts Advisory Committee on Conservation Education's Task Force for 
Environmental Education (March 1973) • This State Plan contains: Foreword # 
Preface, Comprehensive Suimnary of Task Force, Recommendations, Description 
of Assessment Study, and Analysis of Data and Recoranendations. (28 pp. 
plus appendices) 



History of the Planning Effort 

As a result of an act signed by the governor in May of 1961, the 
position of Supervisor of Conservation Education was established within 
the Commonwealth's Department of Education. The Massachusetts Advisory 
Committee on Conservation Education was appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cation to "advise the Supervisor of Conservation Education and the Com- 
missioner of Education," It has been instrumental in initiating con- 
ferences, preparing records^ making recommendations, and assisting the 
Department of Natural Resources in site selection for a state environ- 
mental center. 

In May of 1970, the Committee established a sub-committee to begin 
work on the Commonwealth's commitment to environmental education; and in 
April of 1971 set up a Task Force, "more broadly based than the Committee," 
to carry out the development of a state plan for environmental education, 
A grant for a state plan was received from USOE, and in Sep^-ember of 1971 
the Task Torce started to "work in earnest on an environmental education 
plan for the Commonwealth." 



Activities 

During the first year of operation, the Task Force was charged with 
three priorities. First, it was the job of the Task Force to "assess all 
aspects of environmental education programs currently in progress." Sec- 
ondly, it was recognized that priority consideration should be given to 
••determine the environmental education needs within the commonwealth and 
to establish priorities within those needs." Due to the fact that pri- 
orities are not static, it was believed that a third priority should be 
that of "an on-going state planning system." 

To asbist in carrying out the work of these three priority areas, 
as well as establishing specific recommendations for a state plan for 
environmental education, the Task Force divided itself into five work 
committees: Elementary and Secondary Education, Higher Education, Con- 
tinuing Education, Federal and State Agencies, and Organizational Planning 
Committees. To facilitate the work of establishing priorities and needs, 
as well as making it possible to make specific recommendations, each 
committee prepared a questionnaire to be sent to individuals and organi- 
sations which fell within their sphere of influence. 
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The following year was to be concentrated on clarifying needs and 
priorities and actually setting up and funding an organizational struc- 
ture to carry out the program for environmental educaticn in the state. 



Proposed Program and Organiaational Structure 

One of the recommendations proposed by the Task Fbrce was that *'a 
quasi-public organization be immediately established to catalyze and 
focus the private and public environmental effort in the Commonwealth." 
The Task Force felt that without- the establishment of an organization of 
this nature none of the other recommendations which they proposed would 
be capable of being carried out. The Task Perce considered various types 
of organizational structures and screened each according to a rigid set 
of criteria vAiich is set forth in the document. As a result of this 
intensive investigation of alternative organizational structures, it was 
decided that a public trust organization would be the best approach to 
take* 

The trust would be called Trust for Environmental Education (TRUST- 
EE) . It would allow various groups, organizations, agencies, and indi- 
viduals to open "new and productive channels of communication and coop- 
eration;" instigate the "design and testing of new materials and approaches 
annually assess priorities for environmental education needs and "catalyze 
the talent and funds for developing programs to meet these needs;" aid 
groups md organizations in submitting proposals for funding and assist 
in coordinating these proposals with the "overall state and federal objec- 
tives for t-hese areas;*' explore "new technologies for improved instruction; 
function as an "envirc^nmental education clearinghouse and develop and main- 
tain a communication system able to assemble, review and disseminate ideas 
in the field." 

The TRUST-EE would have a small core staff. "A trust, with a small 
catalytic staff, can be quite free to coordinate and stimulate the cooper- 
ative staffing sind funding of projects from a host of piiblic and private 
agencies with a minimum of bureaucratic and academic jealousies." 

"The rest of the recommendations ot this report comprise an initial 
working plan for environmental education in Massachusetts." It is noted 
that the recommendations are categoried but that overlaps between separate 
categories are present. These categories include: Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, Higher Schooling, Public Non-School Education, Govern- 
mental Agencies, and General, The report makes a statement as to the broad 
objectives of each rategory. It identifies "general actions to achieve 
the objectives;" where appropriate, specific suggestions are "subsumed 
under the general action^,." Areas which are in need of "first level" 
priority are identified in each category, and each catego;ry contains areas 
where the TRUST-EE will aid in the establishment of programs and projects. 
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MICHIGAN'S ENVIRONMENTAL FUTURE: A MASIER PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATIO) (1973), prepared by the Governor's Environmental Education Task 
Force, contains: Letter of Transmittal, Members o£ the Governor's Task 
Forcer Task Force staff, Task Force Consultants, Foreword, Overview, 
Developn\ent of the State Plan, The Setting, Statewide Goals and Priorities, 
Recommendations and Strategies, Distribution and Evaluation, Glossazy. 
(92 pp. ) 

History of the Planning Effort 

The Governor appointed a br^ad-based Task Force to write a compre- 
hersive, long-range plan in response to the recocmnendations from various 
individuals from citizen ar.-4 government groups in Tnid-1971. The Task 
Force felt they had two alternative choices for attacking this assignment. 
They could write a document by themselves and, after its completion, could 
sponsor hearings for public reaction. Or they could conduct a series of 
public meetings to gain ideas from the public before writing the first 
draft* The second approach was chosen because it was felt that the first 
draft should emerge directly from citizen concerns. 

The plaxming effort was funded by a USOE grant. Received in June 
of 1972 r the grant allowed for the hiring of a staff to aid the Task 
Force in developing and writing a ccxnprehensive, long-range plan for 
environmental education in Michigan. 



Activities 

Before receivi.ng the grant, the Task Force embarked upon a process 
of assessing the State's current efforts in environmental education and 
outlined a tentative list of environmental education goals. The process 
involved mailing the tentative list and a questionnaire dealing with the 
arsessment of current programs and needs to 600 citizens and organizations 
across the state. The results obtained from the questionnaire enabled 
the Task Force to compile a more -)mprehensive list of environraental 
education goals. 

In June of 1972, four regional meetings were conducted. These were 
all-day meetings which had been highly publicized and open to the general 
public. The purpose was to give the participants an opportunity, through 
small group discussions, to review the tentative environmental education 
goals, identify needs, and seek possible directions for a statewide plan 
for environmental education. Rather than being held simultaneously, these 
meetings were scheduled so that summary recomitiendations from one meeting 
were available to the next. This allowed for a broadening and strengthening 
of the matters dealt with at each meeting. During this time^ additional 
input was received by mail and systematic research was conducted. 
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The mater xal was drawn together into a first draft and mailed to 
all participants for review and comment, A statewide conference was then 
held in July 1972 with the previous participants and other interested 
individuals. 

With the additional material received from the state conference , 
the Task Force wrote and rewrote many drafts to attempt to make the Plan 
fit the needs of the state precisely. After conducting special meetings 
to refine various sections of the Plan, a final draft was submitted for 
public reaction. In 'addition, over 150 professional consultants and 
reviewers representing many aspects of education and planning were sent 
copies and asked to comment on tne final draft. 

Proposed Program and Organizational Structure 

The plan identifies six major characteristics: 

1. The Plan looks at all groups and attempts to coordinate 
their environmental education and information programs. 
These groups include: agriculture, business and industry, 
citizen organizatiDns, elementary and secondary schools, 
government, higher education, individual citizens, labor, 
mass communications, professional and trade associations, 
religious organizations, and youth organizations. 

2. The Plan is long-range, 

3. The Plan has a "grass roots" foundation. Ideas and recom- 
mendations solicited from the general public form the plan's 
foundation, 

4. The Plan has a built-in flexibility and sensitivity to chang- 
ing needs. It calls for a continuing evaluation of the plan's 
development and implementation and a revision of the entire 
plan every five years. 

5. The Plan suggests priorities for distributing scarce environ- 
mental education funds. While no program possibility will be 
excluded, priorities for consideration will be given to people 
who currently are the least organized to solve environmental 
problems and who suffer the most from environmental prcbJems. 

6. The Plan recommends that the Governor establish in his office 

a State Environmental Education Council and a Citizens Advisory 
Board to centralize and coordinate all statewide environmental 
communication, education, and information programs. 

In summary, this document spells out the underlying values upon 
which the planning activities were based and signals current problems 
and efforts {Chapter III) . Iv also tells how the Plan was developed 
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(Chapter II) and details goals and priorities (Chapter XV). For each 
major component into which Michigan was divided^ recommendations are 
listed^ constraints identified^ and strategies suggested (Chapter V) • 
Guidelines on how to distribute and evaluate the plan are provided 

(Chapter VI). A complete glossary, which defines general terms, is 
presented at the end of the report. 

A total of 102 specific recommendations are listed. Of these 
recommendations, the State has the authority to implement only a few. 
Most recommendations are intended to be implemented voluntarily and 
cooperatively by private and public groups, organizations, or individuals. 

One of the recommendations is tl^ie establishment by July 1973 of a 
seven-member Environmental Education Council. These members would be 
appointed by the Governor upon the advice and consent of the State Senate. 
The Plan identifies the qualifications, terms of office, and specific 
roles which the members will perform in the overall environmental education 
effort. 

A Citizens Advisory Board on Environmental Education is also suggested, 
to be established concurrently with the Council. Board members would be 
representative of the twelve component groups. The role of the Board would 
primarily be to provide advice to the State Council* 

Another recomniendation is that the Governor establish before July 1974 
state environmental education regions. The Plan identifies the purpose of 
such regions as well as the accountability of these regions in the state 
environmental education plan* 

All these recommendations, of course, have constraints; the constraints, 
as well as the strategies to be employed, are contained in the document* 



MINNESOPA 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA, a state plan for environmental 
education^ was prepared by the Minnesota Environmental Education Council 
(first edition^ 1972) • The plan contains seven sections: Introduction, 
Organizational Recommendations, Introduction to Education Methods and Pro- 
cedures, Introduction to Communications, and State Level Administrative 
Recommendations. (56 pp* plus appendices) 

History of the Planning Effort 

As a result of a bill introduced in the legislature in 1969, environ- 
mental conservation education began to be developed and implemented through- 
out R-12 public school systems in Minnesota. The responsibility for this 
comprehensive program was given to the Departments of Education and Natural 
Resources, Developing pilot projects and delegating various duties to con- 
sultants # a task force, etc., these Departments launched a program to meet 
the needs for environmental conservation education in the state's elementary 
and secondary schools. 

A committee, formed by the commissioners of these two Departments, 
prepared a preliminary master plan outlining a statewide environmental 
education program. Due to the efforts of this committee, the governor and 
legislature appointed an 18-member ad hoc committee to continue the planning 
and submit a grant proposal to USOE, In June of 1971, the ad hoc committee 
was notified that it had been awarded a special Evaluation and Dissemination 
Grant for the period of July 1971 to June 1972. 

Based upon the recommendations of the ad hoc committee, an Environ- 
mental Education Council was formed in August of 1971, Consisting of 30 
members, the Council employed an executive secretary, adopted by-laws and 
defined general objectives. 

Activities 

During its first year of operation, the Council devoted its time to 
studying environmental education programs and needs in the state. This 
study resulted in recommendations that more comprehensive environmental 
education programs" be initiated and that an organizational structure be 
provided to administer such programs. 

Some of the activities of the Council included: Conducting a status 
and needs survey of public school districts, voluntary organizations con- 
cerned with the environment and/or education, and municipal government units 
in communities of more than 2500 population; conducting six fact-finding 
meetings in key regions throughout the state to determine existing programs 
and needs from persons representing schools, businesses and organizations 
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in those areas; conducting a symposium for representatives of post-high 
school institutions in the state; gathering information from the various 
grant proposals to USOE submitted by schools, communities and organiza- 
tions throughout Minnesota; and drawing upon the background and experience 
of Council members • 



Proposed Program and Organizational Structure 

Recommendations regarding the organizational structure included the 
establishment of eight Regional Environmental Education Commissions (REEC) • 
Each REEC will consist of 12 members "serving without compensation and 
appointed by tho Governor. Members must reside in the region and shall re- 
flect the gene -al population makeup of the region," In the document, a 
list of groups representing various interests and organizations are iden- 
tified. Qualifications and terms of appointment are also included* 

The role of the regional commission is to implement provisions of the 
state plan, following guidelines set forth by the Minnesota Environmental 
Education Council, Each REEC is authorized to employ a full-time coordi- 
nator and half-time secretary, and each will have flexibility in establishing 
priorities for implementation of programs in their respective regions. 

Two members of each REEC shall be elected by each of the eight KEEC's 
to serve on the Minnesota Environmental Education Council, Fourteen members 
shall be c.ppointed by the Governor, "At least one appointee shall represent 
each of the following State departments and agencies: Education, Natural 
Resources, Pollution Control Agency, Higher Education Coordinating Commission, 
and the State Planning Agency," The terms of appointment are provided in 
the document. The plan also provides for accountability. 

Recommendations for implementing environmental education programs 
through both formal and nonformal educational processes are included in the 
document. 

The plan provides educational methods and procedures for dealing with 
formal educe tion — kindergarten through twelfth grade ^ program plans for 
non- disciplinary curriculum, and with in-service and pre-service teacher 
training. The plan further discusses post-high school methods and procedures 
for providing greater environmental literacy. 

The plan also includes educational methods and procedures for nonfor- 
mal education. It identifies a variety of sectors in the society and the 
roles they will be expected to play in increasing environmental awareness 
and promoting environmental education in Minnesota, These sectors include 
pre-kindergarten, voluntary organizations, the church, business- industry- 
labor, and government units. 

The document states that "effective communication holds the key to the 
success of both formal and nonformal environmental efforts," lue plan 
stresses that media is only one source of communication, "All segments of 
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formal and nonformal education efforts can employ individual techniques of 
conununication* " Suggestions are made for providing that communication* 
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Recommendations are made as to what the state level administrative 
efforts could do to promote environmental education programs designed to 
resolve those problems can best be accomplished on the local level, depart- 
ments and agencies of the State and Federal governments have a unique oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to provide leadership to the comprehensive environ- 
mental education effort envisioned by this State Plan. " 

Provisions cire made for a "Preliminary Annual Operating Budget." It 
includes a budget proposal for the Minnesota Environmental Education Coxincil 
and the Regional Environmental Education Commissions. 

* * * 

On May 18, 1973, the Minnesota State Legislature enacted Chapter 558 
permanently establishing the state Environmental Education Council and a 
system of Regional Environmental Education Councils. In so doing, the 
oxganizational structure recommended in the State Plan was modified slightly. 
Instead of the ^ight regional councils originally suggested, the REECs 
will now coincide with the «?tate's regional development commissions, which 
currently number 13. This necessitates changing the state council member- 
ship to include one representative of each REEC and 13 at-large members 
appointed by the Governor. In terms of appropriations, the Legislature 
granted only about one-fifth of the Council's request for the coming 
biennium, making necessary considerable changes in staffing plans. 
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NEW JERSEY 



MASTER PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL' EDUCATION i A PROPOSAL FOR NEW JERSEY, 
prepared by the New Jersey state Council for Environmental Education (1970), 
was the first comprehensive state plan in the nation, with its acceptance 
by the, U. S. office of Education three years ago — under an implementation 
grant from Title III-306, u. S. Commissioner of Education's discretionary 
funds ~ it became the model for USOE's emphasis that all environmental 
education proposals for funding be related to a developed or emerging State 
Master Plan. Contemporaneous with implementation funding, USOE circulated 
the N. J. Plan to all other state education departments as a guide for 
similar pleuining in each state. 



Therefore, this summary of the N. J. Plan will not only 
be a synopsis of the Plan as written in 1970 but also a 
description of the implementation activities that have 
taken place during the intervening years. 



The table of contents includes: The New Jersey State Council for 
Environmental Education, the Environmental Imperative, What is Environmental 
Education?, Department of Education, !:iementary and Secondary Education, 
Adult Education Courses, Education of the General Public, Local Concerned 
Citizens Committee, Higher Education, Resources and Facilities for Environ- 
mental Education. (23 pp. plus appendices) 

Produced after three years of study under a State Title III Grant, the 
Plan was approved and funded for implementation by USOE. Since its first 
budget period beginning July 1, 1971, USOE has awarded more than $1,200,000 
to the New Jersey State Council for Environmental Education to carry out the 
Plan. 



History of the Pleuining Effort 

The State Council for Environmental Education was established in 1967. 
Between 1967 and 1971 it was funded by the State Department of Education, 
under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, with 
funds administered by the Newark Board of Education as Local Education Agency 
(LEA) . During this period, the Council conducted a statewide assessment of 
environmental education which led to the policy recommendation embodied in 
the Master Plan. 

In developing the Plan, representatives from various state agencies and 
other organizations constituted the Board of Directors. After approval of 
funding in 1971, the Council mov ' from an advisory and planning footing to 
become the action agency responsxole for the Plan's implementation. From an 
initial staff of five (three professional and two secretarial) , the Council 
now supports more than twenty full-time staff, operating from four centers 
in the state, with funds from both state and federal sources. 
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Activities 

The Council was formed in 1967 to achieve six primary objectives related 
to environmental education in the state of New Jersey* These include: 

1. Develop an evaluation instrument for Environmental Education 
programs. 

2. Inventory all Environmental and Outdoor Education programs 
and sites in New Jersey* 

3. Assess existing Title III projects in Environmental and Outdoor 
Education. 

4. Determine whether inner city youth are being served. 

5. Increase public awareness of the value of Environmental Education. 

6. Develop a Master Plan for Environmental Education in New Jersey. 
By 1970, each of these objectives had been accomplished. 



Proposed Program and Organizational Structure 

As a result of its evaluation and planning work, the Covincil proposed 
that a Department of Education Technical Advisory Committee (TAG) on Environ- 
mental Education be established to advise the Commissioner of Education on 
the implementation of a statewide environmental education program of action. 
In the fall of 1971, the TAC was formed and the Commissioner charged the 
Committee with counseling him on long range implications for environmental 
education in the state and with assisting the Council in the project it was 
carrying out. 

In accordance with the Master Plan, the Committee consists of twenty 
members I representing a variety of interests from education^ business and 
industry^ professional associations and the Governor's Cabinet^ .-appointed 
for three-year terms. The Committee now functions under the Master Plan 
mandate that it "serve the Commissioner of Education by gathering vital infor- 
mation^ reviewing Education Department efforts related to environmental 
education, and recommending a course of action based on the master plan and 
other data resulting from its deliberations." To achieve more particular 
focusi the TAC has been organized into the following standing committees, 
coordinated by an Executive Committee: Issues Committeei Environmental 
Education Legislation and Grants Committee^ Curriculum Committee, and Citizen's 
Group Committee. 

Besides the establishment of the Technical Advisory Committee, the 
Council has undertaken programs for the five major consumer audiences iden- 
tified in the Master Plan as targets of the state environmental education 
effort: elementary and secondary education^ adult education, education of 
the general public ^ concerned citizens committees^ and higher education. 
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The Master Plan recoininends that the Commissioner of Education urge all 
school districts to establish a Concerned Citizen's Committee on Environmental 
Education, "This committee would serve as liaison between environmental 
related organizations • • • as well as local established governmental agencies 
and the local schools," The citizen's committees are designed to assist the 
school district in the study of local problems and in the development of 
pertinent curriculiam materials on those problems* To date the Council has 
pursued this Master Plan objective through the activities of three Regional 
Coordinators^ assisted by citizen group consultants in each region. Besides 
establishing wholly new groups for this purpose, the Council has worked in 
cooperation with a proliferating network of Environmental Commissions. Es- 
tablished by legal mandate as complements to Municipal Planning Commissions, 
there are Coinmissions active in 240 of New Jersey's 547 municipalities. The 
primary function of these Commissions is to conduct local resource inventories, 
securing the kind of environmental data which penetrates to the nature of 
local and county problems. 

Another area discussed is the resources and facilities for environmental 
education in New Jersey. The Council identified a variety of existing pro- 
grams and facilities designed to enhance youth and adult, pre-service and 
in-service teacher- education awareness and involvement about the environment, 
and supplementary centers designed to act as clearinghouses and dissemination 
units to assist educators and others. 

The Master Plan recognizes, however, that to increase service to youJ"h 
and adults, increase teacher training capability, extend the dissemination 
of environmental education materials, and to form an effective netvork for 
programs and curriculum development, the network of Environmental Education 
Centers must be strengthelTfed. Since 1971, the Council has boen able to con- 
tribute some support to three such Centers in the south, central and northern 
regions of the state toward the goal of training 12,000 tec:;hers. 

During 1970 the Council was instrumental in drafting Assembly Bill 
A-1092 which was signed into law by Governor William Cahill on August 4, 1971 
as Chapter 279, New Jersey laws of 1971, the first state Environmental Edu- 
cation Act xn the United States. With passage, the Legislature attached a 
fiscal note of $100,000 as a complement to Federal funds to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. The Act, representing the successful collaboration of 
the State Department, the State Council for Environmental Education, and 
legislative sponsors, completed the basic framework of the Master Plan. It 
also provided the basis for continuity in carrying out the Master Plan after 
the Council's developmental work is completed. 

The Act authorized the Commissioner of Education, in collaboration with 
the Commissioner of Environmental Protection, to promote environmental edu- 
cation in schools throughout the state, to cooperate with the N. J. Public 
Broadcasting Authority in development and dissemination of programs in en- 
vironmental education, and to provide cost-sharing grants to schools for a 
variety of purposes. The Act also designated three regional Environmental 
Education Centers as Research and Development Centers to provide services to 
local school districts. 
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Carried into succeeding years as 18A: 6-^80 School Laws of New Jersey, 
the Act has eneUDled the Commissioner to include funds for environmental edu- 
cation as a line item in his annual budget; and since 1971 the Council has 
been designated as Administrator of these -funds to supplement the Master Plan. 

By June 1974 , the 'Council will have completed its third implementation 
year. During this period, the Council has developed programs for each of the 
five audiences targeted by the Master Plan and has forged a comprehensive 
intranstate cooperative network among the primary participants at each stage. 
Among the notable outcomes of this Project have been the development of 
Computer Ba.'ied Resource Units (CBRU's) in twelve environmental problem areas^ 
covering the K-12 span^ a teacher training program reaching at least one 
teacher in each school building in the state, an installation system providing 
for rapid delivery to teachers across the state, and user feedback on units, 
a growing higher education consortium of coll' ges providing in-service and 
pre-service programs through localized models . *~d public television, a large- 
scale citizen network and broad programs in public and adult education. 

Included in the project, and in the field testing, have been teachers, 
aiministrators, students (from urban, suburban and rural Curriculum Development 
Teams), the pub lie- at- large (through televisica) , the State Department of 
Education, Public Television and cable TV outlets, colleges, high schools 
and Covaity Superintendent's Offices, other projects oriented toward CBRU 
services in the state, R&D Centers and a network of Educational Improvement 
Centers, the NJEA (state teachers association) and the School Boards Association. 

In its outreach programs, the Council has worked through the TAC with 
business and industry in establishing an environmental education sub-committee 
on the state Chamber of Commerce. During 1972-73, in cooperation with Title 
III and the Office of Environmental Education at USOE, the Covincil contracted 
the development of a Study Guide in Options on population growth, examining 
the implications of the findings of the President's Commission on Population 
Growth and the American Future. 

In following this educational thrust, the Council has pursued the 
three-pronged Master Plan goal set forth in the original proposal for funds; 

The major goal of this proposed project is to provide an 
organizational structure and means for industry, education, 
government and other groups and individuals to work cooper- 
atively, pooling their resources in order to create an 
Environmentally Literate Citizenry which understands its 
interdependence with environmental problems and is activated 
to participate in the solution of these problems. 
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NEW YORK 



THIRD REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR AND LEGISLATURE ON CONSERVATION EDUCATION, 
prepared by the Temporary State Commission on Youth Education in Conservation 
(April 1973), is the State Plan for New York, It includes: Letter of Trans- 
mittal, Philosophical Rationale, History, Summary of Commission Activities 
Under Present staff, Highlights of Regional Meetings, Findings, Plan for 
Regional Environmental Education Development, Needs, Recommendations, and 
Summary Recommendations, (73 pp, plus appendices) 

History of the Planning Effort 

In 1969 the New York State Legislature passed a bill to establish a 
temporary commission to investigate how conservation education was being 
taught in the pxablic school system and to make recommendations on improving 
or extending such education. 

Called the Temporary Stace Commission on Yovth Education in Conserva- 
tion, it consisted of environmental education specialists and concerned 
citizens. Three members were appointed by the Governor, three by the 
Speaker of the Assembly, and three by the President pro tern of the Senate* 
In addition, the commissioners of the State Departments of Education and 
Environmental Conservation were appointed to serve on this commission. 



Activities 

Ihe Commission^ immediately after its creation, realized that "a 
broader interpretation of their mandate was demanded by a growing environ- 
mental consciousness on the part of the general public," Conservation edu-* 
cation would involve all levels of the general citizenry in both formal and 
nonformal educational situations. 

During January and February 1970, five pxablic hearings were conducted 
throughout the state to identify worthwhile on-going projects and to deter- 
mine "the need for developing or extending conservation education," Partic- 
ipants included high school and college students and representatives from 
education, conservation and citizens groups. Between March 1970 and March 
1971, the Commission focused its attention upon obtaining information on 
environmental education programs throughout the state and nation. 

In 1971, the Commission, carrying on its work as a sxabcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Conservation and Recreation, received a grant from 
the federal government "to evaluate a master plan for environmental education 
in New York State," The dissemination of the DRAFT NEW YORK STATE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL EDUCATION PLAN (1972) was made possible through these funds. "'The 
draft was tested for acceptability and feasibility before any attempt was 
made to implement it," 
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Reaction from the public was solicited in March 1972 on the Niagara 
Frontier to "comment, criticize and suggest improvements on the Plan in 
order to make it responsive to the environmental needs they felt were most 
important." In June 1972, leaders in business, conservation and education 
from throughout Long Island were brought together in an attempt to achieve 
coordination of both formal and informal environmental education programs. 

In the fall of 1972 the Commission hired a staff to evaluate findings 
and see if the needs of the people had changed from the initial meetings in 
1970, A series of six regional forums were held in January and February of 
1973, to assess local needs and identify local resources in order to be in 
a better position to make recommendations to meet local needs in environ- 
mental education. 



Proposed Program and Organizational Structure 

The report identifies the need for increasing environmental education 
in formal education by integrating "knowledge relating to the environment at 
all grade levels through inter- and multi-disciplinary approaches," Formal 
education is seen to include pre-school, K-12^ higher education and adult 
e''ucation. The report also includes predictions for success of formal edu- 
cation in fostering environmental education in New York, 

To promote "total community involvement," the program identifies what 
is termed "informal education," It was recognized in the 1972 draft plan 
that there were specific ways in which other groups — business and industry, 
government, citizens groups, conservation organizations, labor, and the 
media — could perform essential educational functions. It was also recog- 
nized^ after conducting the meetings in 1972-73, that "although the sectors 
of the informal system differ from one another in commitment and resources, 
there are common activities which each can pursue, individually and collec- 
tively^ to assure optimum growth of a total community involvement program." 

To promote total community involvement, three primary processess 
"functioning concurrently and providing mutual support in pursuit of a common 
goal" are proposed. These include: 

1. The Constituting Process — The process which creates 
internal structure and organization in each sector of 

the informal education system to establish their individual 
potentials for participating in regional environmental 
education. 

2. The Correlating Process — The process which brings the 
sectors of the informal educational system together in 
mutual relationship to facilitate their collective inter- 
action in regional environmental education. 

3. The Coordinating Process — The process which brings the 
formal and informal educational systems together in proper 
order and relationship to achieve total community involve- 
ment in environmental education. 



The report includes a section on noeds and recommendations for a plan 
for environmental education in New York. Some of the reconunendations include i 

• That a temporary Council on Education in Environmental :onser- 
vation be est«U)lished within the Executive Department, to be "composed of 
eleven citizens, representing different regions of the state, who by training 
or experience have backgrounds in environmental education, conservation or 
related field/' Four members would be appointed from the state agencies and 
would include the Commissioners of Education, Environmentv 1 Conservation, 

and Parks and Recreation, and the Chancellor of the State University, The 
recommendations also include a list of duties which the Council would be 
expected to carry out, 

• That a statewide information clearinghouse should be established 
in the Department of Environmental Conservation, The clearinghouse would 
function as an entity "to increase the efficiency of information collection, 
storage and dissemination to the general public* 

• That the position of Regional Coordinator for Environmental 
Education be established within the Department of Conservation, 

• That regional environmental education centers be located at 
strategic locations throughout the state. The proposed plan includes duties 
and responsibilities which the Regional Coordinators and regional cente.rs 
would have in carrying out environmental education in their respective regions, 

• That the principles of environmental education should be incor- 
porated into formal education wherever possible. 



Summary Recommendations 

1, That the Legislature and the Governor, in their wisdom, take 
firm and decisive action toward (a) establishing state level leadership and 
direction to environmental education, and (b) providing our regional commu- 
Aiities the iTiinimum tools essential to coordinate environmental education 
program development and implementation, 

2. That the citizens, leaders and professionals who have worked 
with the Commission in 1972 and 1973 continue their efforts to involve the 
total commimity in environmental education and that citizens in the other 
regions attempt to enlist the full complement of regional resources in this 
task, 

3* That all citizens, leaders and professionals having an interest 
in environmental education look anew at resources iirunediately at hand within 
their respective regions and try to bring them into ser^vice for program 
developmouL and implementation by means of the process we have set forth 
under the concept of total community involvement. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



A PLAN FOR DEVELOPING ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA^ prepared by the Governor's Task Force on Environmental Education 
(August 1973) is the final draft of the State Plan for North Carolina. It 
ijricludes a Preface^ an Introduction^ Rationale^ Goals and Objectives^ Current 
Status^ Recommendations, Evaluation Mechanism, and charts which detail sched- 
ules, tasks, roles and responsibilities. (71 pp. plus appendices) 

History of the Planning Effort 

\two acts were formulated by the North Carolina Legislature which for- 
malized the state's interests in the environment; the North Carolina Environ- 
mental Ne -Jation Act of 1969 and the North Carolina Environmental Policy Act 
of 1971. An environmental planning guide was published in 1971 which pre- 
sented the environmental problem areas and related functional solutions to 
be applied throughout the state planning process. Two of the major functional 
solutions proposed pertained to public awareness and the educational process. 

In May 1971, the Governor established an Environmental Education Task 
Force charged with actualizing the suggested solutions in public awareness 
and education through a state plan for environmental education. 



Activities 

Since its inception, this broadbased Task Force has met from time to 
time in an effort to tie together the multitude of pxiblic programs, special 
interests, local and regional activities, and private practices that in- 
fluence public environmental education. In June 1972, the Task Force applied 
for and received a grant from the U. S. Office of Education to develop an 
environmental education plan. 

By September a staff was organized and spent several months rriaking 
personal contacts with those groups and individuals in the state who could 
provide assistance in gathering information and in preparing the plan. 
Special assistance was given by a statewide committee organized as the North 
Carolina Environmental Information and Education Network representing the 
business, educational, civic, and governmental sectors of the citizenry. 

With their aid, the Task Force began to formulate a plan by answering 
the following questions: (1) What are the environmental problems in our 
State? (2) what is environmental education and what role does it play in 
the solution of our problems? (3) What are the long-range outcomes and 
goals that we desire to achieve in North Carolina? (4) What are the barriers 
to reaching these goals? (5) What resources and activities are presently 
available, and what is needed in addition? (6) Who has responsibility for 
planning and organization in each specific sector of environmental education? 
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(7) How can wc best plan and organize a planning and implementation process 
for environmental education, and then evaluate the effectiveness of that 
process as well as the continued relevance of our stated goals and the plans 
devised to reach those goals? 



Proposed Program and Organizational Structure 

The overriding goal of the statewide effort is "to create an environ- 
mentally literate population in our state. It is hoped that. . .(it) will 
result in the citizenry of North Carolina having the motivation to gain 
knowledge of environmental alternatives, the confidence and wisdom to make 
choices be^t^^on \^\OiXi, and the skills required to turn choice into action." 

In order to achieve this goal the document proposes a two- to four- 
year effort to develop a subordinate plan for each of seven key program 
areas. Each of the seven areas is explained by pointing out who is respon- 
sible for what and by when it should be done. In the majority of cases, 
the governor or state government agencies are responsible for appointing or 
establishing a specific group to undertake the work of preparing the subor- 
dinate plan. The seven program areas and the group or institution proposed 
to complete the planning are presented below; 



Program Area 



Responsible Group or Institution 



Master PlcUining, coordination, re- 
view of subordinate plans 



State EE Advisory Council 



Assistance to State EE Advisory 
Council and review of all plans in 
terms of local and regional needs 



Statewide Network for Environmental 
Education and Information 



Clearinghouse for Pxablic information 
and Agency Coordination 



General Awareness Programs, Beau- 
tification Programs, Environmental 
Information Referral Service 



Clearinghouse of Public Instruction 
in EE; and the Special Inter- 
Disciplinary Unit for Environmental 
Programs, Grades K-12 



Curriculum development, materials 
review, program assistance 



Pre-service and in-service train- 
ing programs criteria, and teacher 
certification 



Joint Planning Body on Teacher 
Training 



Professional and para-professional 
programs 



Joint Planning Body on Training 
Environmental Scientists and Tech- 
nicians 



Review of sites, criteria for 
plcinning and development of EE 
Centers at state, local, and 
regional levels . 



Joint Planning Body on Centers, 
Study Areas, and Laboratories. 
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In discussing the target audience for statewide environmental education^ 
a great deal of emphasis is placed on providing environmental education for 
the total population of the state. The guidelines under which the Governor's 
Task Force on Environmental Education has operated state: "It must be aimed 
at the total population and must provi^de environmental information that can 
be understood by all, from small children through adults." 

Another theme running throughout the document is the emphasis on the 
improved and expanded use of existing resources. It describes in considerable 
detail the resources now available to the state, and new ways to use existing 
resources are discussed. "There is already a great deal of money invested 
in facilities, equipment, and personnel for education and the dissemination 
of information. There are other resources which have not traditionally been 
conceived of as educational or informational in nature, but which have tre- 
mendous potential in those uses. The great requirement is not for the fund- 
ing of expensive new resources dedicated to environmental education, although 
some new resources may be required. Instead we need coordinated, innovative 
approaches to the development and use of existing resources." 

The implementation of the plan is organized in some interesting ways. 
The formation of a central state organisation is proposed which would: 
(1) Set broad EE policies, (2) monitor the work done on the subordinate 
plans, (3) provide a framework for building interagency coordination and 
the production and dissemination of material, (4) provide for state/non- 
state liaison, and (5) reassess state needs and evaluate svibordinate plans 
in terms of the guidelines. 

A second but separate area is the allocation and evaluation of state 
money to environmental education programs. This latter function would be 
done by a separate but associated group so as to keep politics out. 

Finally, there is to be a network for statewide contact which would 
serve as the means to decentralize, or at least localize, the work of the 
central state organization • 
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OHIO 



OHIO PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, in draft, was prepared in 
cooperation with the State Advisory Committee and the Departmental Task 
Force (April 1972) . This report contains: What is Environmental Education, 
Bases for Environmental Edxication Plan in Ohio, Major Objectives of Ohio 
Plem for Environmental Education, Orgcuiizational Structure to Administer 
the Environmental Education Plan, Cooperative Efforts from Agencies and 
Organizations, Phases in Development of Environmental Education in Ohio 
Schools, Key Facets for Development and Implementation, Efforts to Date, 
and Financial Requirements, (35 pp. plus appendices) 

This docxament does not provide any history of the planning effort; it 
concentrates on the objectives of a state plan and a proposed orgcUiizational 
structure. 



Proposed Program atnd Organizational Structure 

The major objectives include the identification of needs in the edu- 
cational system, the initiation and expansion of programs of education in 
the schools and commiinities, the development and implementation of programs 
dealing with pre-service and in-service teacher training, and the development 
and implementation of interdisciplinary instructional programs for all student 

The draft proposes an organizational structure to administer the environ 
mental education plan. The Superintendent of Public Instruction will be 
responsible for implementing and administering the program for environmental 
education at the elementary and secondary school level. The Chairman of the 
Ohio Board of Regents will be responsible for higher education, especially 
teacher education programs. The Director of Natural Resources, "representing 
the controlling influence on the use of the natural resources," will have the 
responsibility for the education of the general public. These agencies and 
individuals will work in cooperation and coordination with the environmental 
education plan* 

This proposal deals primarily with that portion of the total state en- 
vironmental education program that is identified with the K-12 curriculum, 
but recognizes that the other areas are not to be neglected in the overall 
plan. 

The formation of an Interagency Steering Committee is suggested, to 
be representative of various state agencies and to have the responsibility 
of "directing the structure, development and implementation of the state- 
wide environmental education program." The State Advisory Committee, whose 
task has been advising the Department of Education on environmental education 
programs, would xinder the proposed structure place its input directly into 
the Interagency Steering Committee for processing. 
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An /Environmental Education Section would have the responsibility of 
implementing the "recommendations, projects and programs identified by the 
Steering Committee." 

The draft plan also proposes the creation of a State Environmental 
Education Center and the establishment of regional centers. The report 
includes the purpose and function of these centers and iaentifies agencies 
and organizations which will be effective in the overall plan for environ- 
mental education in Ohio. 



OREGON 



A PROPOSED PLAN OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION FOR THE STATE OF OREGON 
was prepared by the Conservation and Outdoor Education Advisory Committee 
(1970) . The plan includes: Introduction, Summary of (adjectives and Rec- 
ommendations, Program and Curriculum Development, Teacher Training, Edu- 
cational Facilities, Community Education, and Public Understanding and 
Support. (15 pp. plus appendices) 

The plan does not contain a history of the planning process nor does 
it identify the particular activities undertaken by the Advisory Committee, 
but it does provide the following background statements: 

"Public concern for the quality of the environment and the 
management of the nation's resources has reached an all-time 
high. Many segments of the public are demanding a program for 
environmental understanding and support for constructive land 
management." 

••Environmental education programs must span the total spectrum 
from kindergarten to adult education in order to build the skills 
necessary for people to become involved in intelligent environ- 
mental decision making. " 



Program and Organizational Structure 

The Advisory Committee listed three "top priority" recommendations 
to be accomplished during the initial stages of implementing the State 
Plan. These include: (1) "Establish and fill a full-time position of 
Environmental Education Specialist. . ." (2) "Identify and train a core 
of people as environmental education instructors to conduct intensive 
teacher training courses throughout the State of Oregon in 1971." 
(3) "Acquire land and develop plans in this biennium for a state environ- 
mental education center in order to accomplish essential phases of the 
State Plan." 

The plan lists objectives and recommendations for program and ciar- 
riculum development, teacher training, educational facilities, community * 
education, and public understanding and support. One of the recommendations 
included under the EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES section is for providing a State 
Environmental Education Center. "There is a need for an environmental 
center where research on new ideas, techniques and programs in environ- 
mental education can be developed and field tested." The plan also recog- 
nizes needs for a variety of other environmental centers or regional cen- 
ters to promote environmental education in Oregon. 

The other four sections, dealing with objectives and specific recom- 
mendations for accomplishing them, are quoted on the following page: 
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Program and Curriculum Developmert 

Objectives: To improve the learning of basic skills (reading, 
writing, arithmetic) by providing experiences that allow for application 
of those skills in the total environment. Application of these skills 
in a problem-solving approach to the environment will give children the 
motivation and competency to develop personal and group responsibility 
toward their social and natural environment. 

Recommendations set forth for this objective include developing and 
publicizing guidelines to be followed by local school districts "in devel- 
oping and implementing environmentally oriented programs at all grade 
levels'* and publishing and distributing the state's environmental educ.Atioi. 
guide ••as soon as possible after revisions are complete in the summer of 
1971." 

Teacher Training 

Objectives: To improve teacher education by giving the teacher the 
tools to become highly skilled in involving students in the total learning 
environment. The application of these tools will develop interactions 
between a student and his environment that can lead to the development of 
his responsibility toward his society and environment. 

Some of the recommendations include developing guidelines "for mini- 
mum teacher competencies in environmental education," conducting "intensive 
teacher education courses that would be available in various regions of 
the state/' and establishing within the higher educational system advcinced 
degrees and fifth-year programs in enviroxunental studies. 

Community Education 

catjjective: To provide environmental courses that involve the com- 
munity public in activities resulting in an increased understanding of 
the environment, man's relationship and responsibility to the environ- 
ment, and a motivation to participate in environmental problem solving 
especially at the local level. 

Recommendations include providing a plan to allow the general public 
to take courses at community colleges, v*iich will allow them to become more 
knowledgeable and "motivated to participate in community environmental 
action programs," and providing a curriculum guideline for implementation 
in the community colleges for "career opportunities in environmental occu- 
pational training." 

Public Understanding and Support 

Cftjjectives: To close the communication gap by gaining acceptance 
and support on the local level of existing and new school district environ- 
mental education programs and by gaining acceptance and support on the 
state level of a state environmental education plan. 



One of the reconunendations is to develop and initiate a vigorous 
plan of action" to cain commitment and acceptance of the state environ- 
mental education plan by such people as legislators, state and local 
officials, school superintendents, and the general voting public. 
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TENNESSEE 



TENNESSEE MASTER PLAN FOR ENVXRONMENTAL EDUCATION, prepared by the 
Environmental Education Committee, is in final draft form (September 1973). 
It contains: Foreword, .Environmental Education Steering Committee, Ac- 
knowledgements, Definition^ Introduction, A Summary of State Conference on 
Environmental Education, and The Development of the Master Plan for Envi- 
ronmental Education: Introduction to Master Plan, Master Plan Writing Team, 
Proposed Role of Educational Organizations, Proposed Role of State and 
Federal Agencies, Proposed Role of Civic, Professional, Business and Industrial 
Groups, Enabling Legislation, State EE Resource Center (s), Advisory Council, 
Steering Committee for EE and Communication, Curriculum Development, Imple- 
mentation, Evaluation, (61 ppj 

History of the Planning Effort 

In May 1971 the State Department of Education submitted a small grant 
proposal to USOE for a state conference on environmental education to begin 
preparation for a statewide plan. This proposal was written by a committee 
conposed of several members of the Division of Instruction and the Director 
of Educational Services of the Department of Conservation, When assistance 
for this purpose was not received, this same committee continued to gather 
information concerning statewide commitment, and in the fall made recom- 
mendations to the Commissioners of Education and Conservation concerning a 
tentative plan and a state conference. The Commissioners directed this 
committee to select an interagency Environmental Education Conference Committee 
to plan and to prepare a proposal for a state conference. 



Activities 

The Conference Committee met in working sessions from December 1971 
through March 1972, Their proposal was approved and the necessary funds 
for financing the conference were made available by the Commissioner of 
Education. The meeting was sponsored by the Departments of Education, 
Conservation and Public Health, with cooperation from the Cooperative Science 
Education Center, the Center for Teachers, the Tennesses Environmental Council, 
Tennessee Game and Fish Commission and the Tennessee Valley Authority, 

The Conference, held in April 1972, was attended by approximately one 
hundred participants "representing education, communication, civic organi- 
zations, environmental coancils, governmental agencies, professional organi- 
zations, planning districts, and industry" to: 

1. Identify concerns about the environmental crisis 

2. Explore existing endeavors and resources 
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3* Establish priorities^ goals and objectives for environ* 
mental education 

4. Suggest mechanisms for implementing a State Plan for 
Environmental Education. 

A REPORT ON THE STATE CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, containing sections 
on concerns, goals, and recommendations, was distributed in December 1972. 
The recommendations were compiled into fourteen categories: The State Plan 
for Environmental Education, Appreciation and Action in Tennessee, legislation^ 
leadership, coordination, communication, teacher education, community edu- 
cation, information exchange, survey of reso^urces, in-service education, 
curriculum development, evaluation, environmental centers, others • 

To structure these recommendations into a workable docximent, a Master 
Plan Writing Conference was held in March 1973. As the purpose of the Plan 
was the "coordination of efforts of local, state, federal and private groups 
who have etn interest in the educational aspects of the environment," approx- 
imately 30 participants from public smd private groups were invited to assist 
in its development. The charge to the writing team was "to develop a plan 
that would be flexible and easily modified to meet future needs." 

Program and Organizational Structure 

The emphasis of the plan is on the proposed roles of various groups 
interested in environmental education. 

PROPOSED ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The proposed role of the State Department of Education in implementing 
the State Master Plan is to: 

1. Communicate the Department's desire to assist local systems 

2. Provide consultr ^ive services 

3. Encourage interagency coordination 

4. Identify existing instructional materials 

5. Identify resource personnel 

6. Develop and distribute curriculum materials 

7. Provide in-service education for teachers 

8. Make available the services of an environmental education 
specialist (s) within the Department of Education 

9. Provide staff development for State Department of Education 
pers onnel 
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10 • ProTtiote cotnmunity awareness through the facilities of 
the statewide educational television network 

11 • Assist in the development of a communications network of 
local coordinators of environmental programs 

12, Seek ways of forming a cooperative mechanism with colleges 
and universities through which teachers are made aware of 
current societal concerns and receive training in integrating 
these concerns into elementary and secondary curricula. 

Within the framework provided by the Master Plan and with the guidance 
of the state Department of Education, the primary responsibility for developing 
and implementing an effective environmental education program for elementary 
and secondary schools rests with the local school systems , including providing 
and/or obtaining the resources necessary* 

The colleges and xiniversities occupy a vital position in the development 
of environmental education programs by providing leadership in the following 
areas: undergraduate environmental education, pre-service and in-service 
teacher preparation r vocational-technical training in environmental technology 
and environmental management, continuing adult environmental education, en- 
vironmental health education and training and environmental services to the 
state and community. 

Specific guidelines for providing these services are included in the 
draft document* 

PROPOSED ROLE OF STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Examples of the kinds of contributions to environmental education to be 
provided by state agencies include: Department of Conservation - providing 
facilities for school camps or study groups in state parks and forests, 
participation of student groups in archaeological explorations, printed materials 
dealing with resources and resource-use problems, etc*; Department of Public 
Health - serving as technical resource to educational activities investigating 
environmental problems, providing speakers to community groups on health ram- 
ifications of pollution, etc*; Game and Fish Commission - providing resource 
personnel for public programs, constructing a Wildlife Conservation-Education 
Center, purchasing or producing films and slide lectures to be loaned to the 
public, etc* 

The Development District idea is proposed on the premise that "to solve 
our problems, our existing agencies and institutions do not need to be replaced 
by new ones, but do need a way to work together to accomplish what they cannot 
now accomplish individually*" A way is needed for all the people in a common 
area to be involved in the making of decisions concerning programs about 
which they have a common interest. A development District allows local 
leaderhip to work together more effectively to: 

1* Gain a larger scale of action by appropriate cooperation 

without surrendering any autonomy or prerogatives of existing 
units 
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2. Maintain I cx)operativelyi a technical staff and conduct 
some projects in a way that no single unit could afford 
by itself 

3. Deal with problems of both rural and urban sectors on an 
area basis to serve the interests of each in equity and 
in balance 

4* Provide for overall programs with maximum cooperative 

involvement of public and private interests at the local 
area level and for effective relationships of an area with 
other areas I the state or other states, and federal agencies 
and private interests beyond the area. 

Operational guidelines for such districts are included in the Plan. 

The role of federal agencies and related institutions can be characterized 
in three broad ax^eas: 



1. Sharing of human and material resources 

2. Allocation of financial support for project operations 
which are compatible with the Master Plan 

3. Production of environmental information and data resources. 

Thus federal agencies constitute a key resource of each step in the environ- 
mental education development process, although they will play a diminishing 
role in the direct support of environmental education programs. 

The Plan recommends: 



To avoid intra-organizational conflict and to promote a visible 
locus for the direction of a statewide en-^ironmental education 
program, all federal and related agencies should direct their 
immediate attention to the development of a functional com- 
munication channel with the Tennessee State Department of 
Education (the state agency with the prime responsibility for 
administering and directing environmental education) . 

Ways in which this can be accomplished are discussed in the drctit document. 

PROPOSED ROLES OF CIVIC, PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS GROUPS 

/ 

Em^Jhasis is placed on the fact that civic and professional groups must 
play an integral part in the advisory and decision-making phases of environ- 
mental control and education. "The relative freedom with which civic groups 
operate enables them to pursue short-range goals, such as preparing adults 
to make intelligent environmental decisions, and affords them a unique op- 
portunity to explore long-range environmental challenges, such as behavior 
jK)dification, overpopulation, land use practices, natural resource depletion. 



and Ixnproved transportation systems*" Specific recommendations are made 
for promoting and supporting environmental education programs for public 
and private schools as well as for the general public* 

Other Implementation Recommendations 

The Master Plan recognizes that "without legislation providing appro- 
priations for environmental education it is doubtful that a quality program 
will develop*" Therefore a major recommendation calls for the Departments 
of Education, Conservation, and Public Health to support a legislative 
package for environmental education which would make provisions for the 
following needs: 

1* Establishment of a State EE Resource Center (s) staffed 
by a full-time Environmental Education Specialist and 
additional office personnel 

2* Permanent establishment of a Steering Committee for 
Environmental Education and Communication 

3* Selection of an Advisory Council for Environmental 
Education and Communicat i 

4* Financial appropriations which would provide educational 
grants- in-aic" to public schools and institutions of 
higher education for the support of EE programs and 
materials 

5* Evaluation of the Master Plan for Environmental Education* 

Detailed recommendations for carrying out these proposals, if enacted, are 
included m the document* 
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TEXAS 



A NEW ENVIRONMENTAL ETHIC, a Texas State Plan for Environmental 
Education, is a report prepared by the Texas Advisory Council on Environ- 
mental Education (March, 1973), The report includes a Foreword, Intro- 
duction, Statement of Goals and Objectives, Proposed Structure, Operational 
Structure Chart, Functions of Participating Sectors, Time- Phase Sequence, 
and Implementation Schedule, (23 pp.) 

History of the Planning Effort 

As a result of the need for a coordinated effort in resolving environ- 
mental problems and extending environmental education to both formal and 
nonformal systems, the Texas Advisory Council on Environmental Education 
was appointed in mid-1971 by the governor "to develop a statewide coordi- 
nation and leadership mechanism for environmental education in Texas." It 
was composed of representatives from both the public and private sectors* 

The Council was funded by both the state and federal government to 
carry out the planning process for environmental education* It received 
support from the Office of the Governor, the Texas Education Agency and 
Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System. From the federal 
government, it received a grant from USOE to develop a state plan. 

Activities 

Some of the activities in which the Council engaged include: Spon- 
soring and organizing a statewide annual observance of Environmental Education 
Week for Texas; identifying and cataloging environmental education needs and 
resources in Texas among the colleges and universities, public schools, 
business and industry groups, environmental and civic organizations, and 
public officials; preparing a statewide Environmental Speakers Bureau; dis- 
tributing a series of publications to stimulate public awareness of environ- 
mental problems; and co-sponsoring environmental workshops for teachers.. 

Based upon the investigations and extensive analyses of input from 
reorious sectors in the state, the Council established four major goals along 
with numerous objectives to be employed % 

Proposed program and Organizational Structure 

The plan recommends that a state level Office of Environmental Education 
(OEE) be established within the Texas Department of Community Affairs • The 
OEE will have a director who will act as the administrative head of the 
office and be responsible to the Director of Community Affairs. 
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The primary functions of the OEE will be planning and coordinating 
both formal and nonformal environmental education activities throughout the 
state, establishing a statewide environmental education clearinghouse and 
library, and operating an Environmental Speakers Bureau. The OEE will main- 
tain regional offices .informing to the Governor's State Planning Regions, 
Staffed by regional representatives, these offices will be responsible for 
"coordinating and conducting environmental efforts" in their respective 
regions. 
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WASHINGTON 



A STATE PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION (1970) includes: The Need 
for Environmental Education ^ The Status of Environmental Education, Goals, 
Organizational Scheme , and Evaluation. (11 pp.) 

History of the Planning Effort 

Recognizing the need to provide carefully planned educational pro- 
grams that woulC provide the citizens with much needed understanding of a 
"realistic balance between preservation and intelligent economic develop- 
ment/' a plan was developed which would be comprehensive in nature and 
"serve the best interests of the total population of the State of Washington* 

The position of Supervisor of Enviromental Education and the develop- 
ment of the State Plan were made feasible through the close cooperation of 
the State Office of Public Instruction and the State Department of Natural 
Resources. The Commissioner of Public Lands along with interested organi- 
zations , individuals and agencies aided in the development of this plan. 

Activities 

The plan does not state the roles of the individual participsints in 
carrying out the planning process nor the particular activities which were 
conducted* 



Program and Organizational Structvire 

The goals of the state plan include: F ovide for meeting student needs 
facilitate the selection and development of program content; aid in the 
improvement and maintenance of the environment; provide for participation 
and involvement of students, teachers, community, institutions, industry, 
government (agencies, legislature, congress); generate support and commit- 
ment of the individuals and groups (formerly mentioned, r provide teachers 
orientation and commitment to environmental studies; ai:d obtain interinsti- 
tutional cooperation. 

The plcin cites various groups whose cooperative efforts must be 
solicited if the plan is to be functional. These groups include students, 
educators, resource people, community, industry, educational institutions, 
governmental agencies, legislature and congress. Involvement and partici- 
pation might be expressed by an example of one of these particular groups: 
Students will be involved in "developing curriculum, the design of learning 
activities, workshops, community action, production and selection of learn- 
ing resources, development of communications, and evaluation." 

The organizational structure for the plan includes an Advisory Board 
on Environmental Education to assit in impler.enting the state plan, inter- 
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agency cooperation among various groups, and the establishnvent of the Super- 
visor of Environmental Education in the Office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The exact roles which these groups and individuals will 
play is not stated in the plan. 

Under "Staff Development," the plan includes provision for conducting 
workshops throughout the state where participants will aid in the training 
of others to meet specific needs of students, teachers, and program develop- 
ments 

Gxiidelines for curriculum development and other materials have been 
prepared by the Washington State Environmental Education Curriculum Advisory 
Committee. Consultative services are available from he Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Statewide works xops, properly coor- 
dinated and organized, need to be provided so as to make an immediate impact 
on the learning of boys and girls* To provide the learner with "real, con- 
crete, first hand experiences," a wide range of resources must be provided. 
The plan identifies areas which will be utilized in providing this type of 
ijistruction% 

The evaluation section of the plan is one of the most important aspects 
of the plan. "Evaluation of environmental education should be an integral 
part of all phases of the plan. . . . "Used as a part of a system, it will 
result in continuing revision of that system so that it grows more powerful 
with \ise." Thus, the plan stresses' the important function which evalu^-^.^ion 
will play in the development and implementation of the previously mentioned 
sections of the plan. 

* * * 

A recent report (December 1972) to the Joint Committee on Education, 
Washington State Legislature, noted the following specific recommendation: 

"Develop a comprehensive master plan for Environmental Education 
in Washington which specifies goals, guidelines and an implemen- 
tation model, as well as strategies for funding and evaluating 
all Environmental Education efforts. An abbreviated plan currently 
exists, but is not definitive in such a way as to be of specific 
assistance in providing the legal, philosophical or operational 
bases for unifyrng the diverse kinds of efforts that are ongoing 
in our state. It gives a basis to grow from since the current 
plan has helped establish a foundation and provided the direction 
to achieve our present level of development," 



WISCONSIN 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION: A NEGLECTED FOUNDATION FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY^ a First Report on Improving Environmental Education in Wisconsin, 
was prepared for the Wisconsin Environmental Education Council by its 
Advisory Committee (Discussion Draft, March 1973). The contents of this 
draft include: Introduction, Summary, Goals and Objectives of Environ- 
mental Education, How This Report Was Prepared, Preliminary Findings and 
Analysis, The Plan* Priorities and Recommendations, and Implementation. 
(30 pp. plus appendices) 

"This first report is offered as a vehicle for widespread discussion 
and is not intended to be a comprehensive plan for environmental education." 

The report discusses the various activities which were undertaken by 
the Advisory Committee in collecting and analyzing the environmental edu- 
cation programs in the state. The Committee divided the Wisconsin public 
into "twelve sectors as targets for improving the performance and contri- 
bution of the various participants in environmental education." The twelve 
sectors include: elementary and secondary education; vocational, techni- 
cal and adult education; higher education; youth and student organizations; 
environmental and conservation organizations; service, fraternal, and 
religioxas organizations; citizen and civic associations; agriculture; 
business and industry; labor organizations; instructional and commerical 
media; state and federal agencies. 

"An object of this plan is to describe some initial steps in a pro-* 
gressively improving environmental education program for Wisconsin." The 
report identifies "three dimensions of a program: Who participates ^ how 
to improve it, and what environmental issues to deal with." 

It is proposed, initially^ that five sectors be singled out for 
analysis. These sectors include: Instructional and commerical media; 
elementary, secondary, and higher education; environmental and related 
vol\intary organizations; industry and business; and state and federal 
agencies . 

Some of the activities "recommended for implementation under this 
program" include: teacher in-service education, regional resource cen- 
ters, physical facilities, state clearinghouse, and instructional tele- 
vision. 

"The third dimension of this Plan's recommendations focuses on the 
problems of environmental protection, use, or management." The purposes 
of this third dimension is to add a "substantive base to the priorities 
for involvement and activity. ..." "Further, identification of priority 
issues helps make distinct the objective of environmental education to go 
beyond awareness of environmental matters to the understanding, skills, 
and motivation necessary for resolution." Some examples of the recommended 
issues included in this report are energy, balanced transportation, mining, 
and enviroxuivental health hazards. 
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For copies of state plans and/or more detailed information about their 
planning effort, we suggest you contact the following people: 



ALABAMA 

Ms. Erline Curlee 

Science Consultant 

State Department of Education 

Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Ms. Martha Mclnnis 
Executive Director 

Alabama Environmental Quality Council 
P. O. Box 11000 
Montgomery, Alabama 36111 



COLORADO 

Richard Rocchio 

Center for Research and Education 
2010 East 17th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80206 

Richard S. Casebeer 

Northern Colorado Educational 

Board of Cooperative Services 
830 South Lincoln 
Longmont, Colorado 80501 



ALASKA 



CONNECTICUT 



Jeff C. Jeffers, Director 
Division of Instructional Services 
State Department of Education 
JuneaUf Alaska 99801 



ARIZONA 



Ms. Julia Perry 
Citizen Advocate 
6301 Canino Almonte 
Tucson^ Arizona 8573^ 



Sigmund Abeles 

Consultant, Science Education 
state Depc^rtment of Education 
165 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 



DELAWARE 

John F. Reiher, Supervisor 
Science and Environmental Education 
Department of Piiblic Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover, Delaware 19901 



ARICANSAS 



Ms. Bessie B. Moore, Director 
Economics & Environmental Education 
State Department of Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 



CALIFORNIA 

Rudolph J, H. Schafer 

Consultant, Environmental Education 

State Department of Education 

721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, California 95814 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Ms. Carol - Lynne Classman, Director 
Washington Environmental Education 

Planning Committee 
Urban Environmental Education Project 
1424 16th street, N.W. - Room 303 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



FLORIDA 

C. Richard Tillis^ Bureau Chief 
Environmental Education 
state Department of Education 
347 Duval street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
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GEORGIA 



IOWA 



Dallas W. Stewart 

Environmental Education Specialist 
State Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Robert N. Savelemd 
College of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 



HAWAII 



Siegfried Rambler 

Citizen's Committer, for Environmental 

Education 
P. 0* Box 1875 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96805 



IDAHO 



Harry C. Mills 
Advisory Committee Chairman 
State Department of Education 
Boise, Idaho 83707 



ILLINOIS 

J'. Robert Sampson 

Director, Environmental Education 

Office of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
316 South 2nd Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 



INDI7\NA 

Jack Snell 

Consultant, Environmental Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
635 S. Main Street 
South Bend, Indiana 46623 

Scim Mercantini, Chairman 
Task Force for Environmental 

Education State Plan 
11825 River Drive 
Mishwaka, Indiana 46544 



Duane A. Toomsen 

Consultant, Envrionmental Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 



KENTUCKY 

Lynn M* Hodges 

Consultant, Environmental Education 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Towers 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



LOUISIANA 

Edward W. Dayton, Jr., Director 
Environmental & Ecological Studies 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 



MAINE 

Dean Bennett, Director 

Maine Environmental Education Project 

Intermediate School 

McCartney Street 

Yarmou-ch, Maine 04096 



MARYLAND 

George M* Crawford 
Consultant in Curriculxom 
State Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 8717 

Friendship Internat'l Airport 
Baltimore, Maryland 21240 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Charles E. Roth 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
South Great Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
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MICHIGAN NEW HAMPSHIRE 



B« Ray Horn, Executive Director 
Michigan state Master Plan 
555 East William, #3B 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 

Williain B, Stapp, Chairman 
Environmental Education and Outdoor 

Recreation Program 
University of Michigan 
430 East University Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 



MINNESOTA 

Robert A, Kimball, Executive Director 
Minnesota Environmental Education 

Council 
Capitol Square Building 
St« Paul, Minnesota 55101 



MISSISSIPPI 



William Ewert 

Consultant; Science Education 
State Department of Education 
64 North Main Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 



NEW JERSEY 
Ed Ambry 

The Nt J. Council for Environmental 

Education 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043 

NEW YORK 

Ms, Nancy Ayers 

Susquehanna Environmental Education 

Association 
616 Pheasant Lane 
Endwell, New York 13760 



James J, Hancock 

Supervisor of Environmental Education 
State Department of Education 
Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 



Kc;.Tbert Bothamley, Chief 
Bureau of Continuing Education 
State Education Department 
Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12224 



NEBRASKA 

Ms. Sharon B, Wherry 
Department of Environmental Control 
Box 94653, State House Station 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 



NEVADA 

Richard G. Miller, Chairman 
Advisory Committee on Environmental 

Education 
c/o Foresta Institute for Ocean & 

Moiintain Studies 
6205 Franktown Road 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Thomas B. Haines, Director 
N« C, Environmental Education and 
Outdoor Beautif icatiou Programs 
410 Oberlin Road 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27605 



OHIO 

Eugene Knight 

Supervisor of Environmental Education 
State Department of Education 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Oliio 43215 
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OREGON 



W« R. Nance 

Specialist, Environmental Education 
State Board of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, N« E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



PENNSYLVANIA 

John Hug, Chairman 
Environmental Education Advisory 
Council 

c/o Bear Run Environmental Education 
Center 

Mill Run, Pennsylvania 15464 

Jack Hershey 
University City Science Center 
3508 Science Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 



TENNESSEE 

R« Jerry Rice 

Supervis )r of Instruction, science 
state Department of Education 
128 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Jonathan Wert 

Educational Relations Officer 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 



TEXAS 



Terry Leifeste 

Office of the Governor 

Division of Planning Coordination 

Box 12428, Capitol Station 

Austin, Texas 78711 



UTAH 



RHODE ISLAND 

H. Wells French, Curriculum Consultant 
State Department of Education 
22 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 



R. LaMar Allred 
State Board of Education 
Division of General Education 
1400 University Club Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



WASHINGTON 



Ms. Alice Linder 

Science Consultant 

State Department of Education 

Columbia, South Carolina 29201 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

Robert Miller 

Director, Environmental Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 



David Kennedy, Supervisor 
Environmental Education Programs 
State Department of Education 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympian Washington 98501 



WISCONSIN 

David W. Walker, Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Environmental Education Cour. 
521 Lowell Hall, 610 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



WYOMING 



Bill Edwards 

Laramie County Community College 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
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Although we have no knowledge of any statewide planning going on in the 
remaining nine states, we are including here the "state coordinators for en- 
vironinental education" as listed by the ERIC Information Analysis Center for 
Science # Mathematics, and Environmental Education. 



KANSAS 



NORTH DAKOTA 



J* Clayton Stultz 

Program Specialist, Economic Education 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 



George Fors 

Environmental Education Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Bismark, North Dakota 58501 



MISSOURI 

Richard l^. King 
Coordinator of Curriculiam 
State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 



OKLAHOMA 

Howard T. Potts 

Environmental Education Specialist 
State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 



MONTANA 



Ed Eschler 

Assistant Director of Basic Skills 
Office of Public Instruction 
Helena, Montana 59601 



VERMONT 



Karlene V, Russell 
State Department of Education 
Division of Learning Services 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 



NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Bev Graham 

Science and Conservation Specialist 
State Department of Education 
Santa Fe^ New Mexico 87501 



VIRGINIA 

George Burton 

Assistant Superintendent for 

Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Robert Patterson 
Director of Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
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Appendix C 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND SUMMARY OF REPLIES 

The questionnaire mailed tc state planners prior to the national con- 
ference held in May 1973 begins on Page 201. The details of our methods of 
processing the results are on file, but it seems sufficient for our purposes 
here to say only that the summary of the replies represent 23 states r a 55% 
return of those from whom we solicited information. 

The first set of questions sought information regarding the inception 
of the master planning effort ^ including some of the assumptions and early 
decisions planners made. 

It is clear that educators, together with state agencies, were far and 
away the most responsible for the original decisions to launch a planning 
effort. A distant third were environmentalists; fourth were interested 
citizens. State agencies, including the departments of education, were cited 
most often as responsible for the preparation of the master plan. In second 
place were educators. The third most often cited was the Governor's office? 
foxirth were environmental education councils. 

The highest motivating factor seems to have been the belief that a 
master plan was an effective way to promote environmental education. This 
was followed at some distance by the fact that various "interests" had 
exerted pressure for plans, and still farther in third place was the fact that 
a grant for master planning was available. Of some interest is the fact that 
ranked last was the belief that a master plan was the best way to attack envi- 
ronmental problems. Given the problem-centered focus of most definitions of 
environmental education, ranking this last seems a bit lonusual even consider- 
ing that argxmients could be raised that education isn't the "best" way to 
solve environmental problems. 

Among the things that the master plan was intended to accomplish, rated 
a close first and second place, were the formalization of a structure for 
implementing the programs and the provision of a basic framework for putting 
environmental education into perspective. A distant third and fourth were 
to improve public awareness and motivate action for environmental education. 
The next to the least most likely intended accomplishment was the formulation 
of possible legislation. 

0 

It seems quite clear that the majority of the states at the time plan- 
ning was undertaken intended their plan to be directed toward education in 
both formal and non-formal spheres. However, approximately one-third of the 
respondents indicated that their plan would be directed only toward formal 
education. 
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Clearly the most intended use of the master plan was as a general 
guide for the implementation of environmental education programs, subject 
to modification and revision. A distant second and third was as a final 
document but with no provisions for implementation, and as a final document 
capable of immediate implementation. It is interesting that statements 
regarding implementation in either of these two casos were rated well below 
the use of the document as a general guide. The intended users of the master 
plan document were primarily educators, with government agencies and the 
general public listed second and third. 

At the inception of the planning effort, only a moderate level of 
general public interest in environmental education was indicated. 

The next section of the questionnaire sought answers to questions which 
helped describe the planning process itself as it was actually carried out . 
There were fewer responses to these questions as some of the respondents 
were not yet far enough into the planning stage. 

It seems very clear that a cross section of citizens and government 
representatives were the most often used to draw up the plan, with concerned 
citizens and experts in that order being utilized for advice. 

Of the three constraints — time, funds and human resources — a simple 
rank ordering in order of importance to the planning process indicated that 
all three were very closely clustered as being of almost equal importance; 
but a scaled rating of the extent to which time, funds and human resources 
presented a problem indicated that a lack of funds was considered the most 
severe, fallowed by time, followed by human resources. However, lack of both 
funds and time were considered only moderate problems; while the lack of 
human resources was considered to be less than moderate, more nearly no prob- 
lem at all. 

The values placed on the planning process in terms of the following three 
purposes were rated and compared: The most important of the three was as a 
guide to implementing environmental education programs, rated somewhat higher 
than "of some importance." Next was the gathering of information; and fi- 
nally, exerting pressure for environmental education action. These compar- 
ative values are based on the averaging of responses; a large number of 
respondents ranked the first two very close to being "of primary importance." 

There were a whole series of questions related to the use of councils, 
boards, trusts and similar governing bodies. Ninty-five percent of the states 
responding indicated that such a body was involved in their planning effort. 
The overwhelming majority of council members were appointed. A distant second 
were those who volunteered, and third were those who were elected. The ma- 
jority had specific duties and accountability. It is interesting to note 
that the members of only 59% of these bodies were selected on the basis of 
particular qualifications, and only 13% of them were compensated in some 
way financially, usually through assistance with travel, per diem and other 
incidental expenses. The results with respect to how effective these councils 
or boards were in fulfilling their roles were fairly evenly spread across the 
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scale # with the response being a little bit heavier on the high side, but 
only "moderately effective" at best. Compared to how effective people felt 
such councils were, it is clear that most respondents felt that such a body 
is very important to a planning effort, with the highest number of responses 
being placed on number 7 of a seven-point scale • 

There were also a series of questions related to the project staff. 
Seventy-seven percent of the states indicated they usM a working staff to 
complete their master plan. With respect to these staff positions, 78% of 
those r?isponding indicated that their staff was salaried, 50% indicated use 
of volunts-^er staff, 75% indicated that they used staff assigned from other 
organizations or agencies. The relationship between the salaried and vol- 
unteer staff with those assigned from other organizations or agencies is 
not clear, but we interpret assigned personnel to be included in the number 
of salaried staff. The respondents indicated that the use of a full-time 
working staff wais very important, in fact, it was rated as a 6,36 average 
on a seven-point scale. 

With respect to how the planning effort was funded, the largest nxmber 
of respondents indicated that the state government paid for the planning 
effort while nearly half as many indicated that the federal government had 
put up the money. The remaining possibilities fell way below and spread out 
over the entire list. The most often used form of funding was government 
appropriations, followed very closely by grants. Third was the simple pay- 
ment of expenses like travel, per diem and the like. 

The respondents were asked to indicate the extent to which various 
groups of people in society were used or were involved in the planning process 
Included in these groups were educators, individual citizens, grovernments, 
business and industry, environmental groups, private organizations, and 
others. The most heavily used, as would be expected based on previous results 
were educators followed by government officials and environmental groups. 
Individual citizens, private organizations, and business and industry in that 
order closed out the list of planning participants. It is interesting to 
note that no group was used more than a little better than moderately on the 
average, with none being used exclusively. 

A second series of questions was asked regarding the extent to which 
these same groups were used to gain approval for the contents of the plan. 
The most heavily used, again, were educators followed by government officials 
and environmentalists. In all cases these were rated at or near "moderately . 
Well below moderate use was made of business and industry, and less than 
moderate use was made of individual citizens and private organizations. 

In an attempt to find out the approximate number of people who were 
involved in the planning process at several levels, three questions were 
asked. The answers given to tliese questions are somewhat confusing. The 
first question asked how many were involved in any way with the planning 
process; the range of responses was 11 to 1,50U, with the average being 
about 350. The second question was the number who responded by attending 
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meetings, hearings, answering questionnaires, etc. This is a more intense 
level of involvement than the former, yet the respondents indicated that 
far more people were involved in this level of intensity. The range was 
29 to 13,900, the average about 1,500 per state. The final question asked 
how many were truly active over a sustained period; the range was from 4 to 
100# and the average was exactly 25. 

The respondents were asked to indicate the extent to which the document 
served as a source of information, as a guide to implementing the programs, 
as exerting pressure for environmental education action, and as a set of goals 
or a target • Of greatest value was the document as a guide to implementing 
environmental education programs. This was followed by the document as a 
set of goals, then as a source of information, and finally as a means for 
exerting pressure for environmental education action, the latter being only 
of moderate value. The overwhelming number indicated that their plan did 
or would represent a guideline, with further planning of particular activities 
required. 

There were two questions with respect to kinds of funding in the planning 
process. The average using local funds was less than "to some extent," with 
a large number responding "not at all/' In-kind resources were used a little 
more than "to some extent," with sevferal indicating an almost exclusive use 
of in-kind resources. 

The question was then asked about the extent to which there was an in- 
crease of interest among the general public as a result of the m?ster plan- 
ning, and the answers indicated slightly more than a moderate increase. 

The use to which planners put public involvement as an element of the 
planning process indicates that the primary purpose was to motivate the 
p\iblic interest, awareness, and action, followed somewhat closely by efforts 
to gather information. A distant third was its use as a power base for 
political considerations. The fourth most common response, although at some 
distance from the first two, was the fact that the pxiblic was not involved 
to a significant degree. 

Of those responding to the questionnaire six months ago, 35% indicated 
that their planning was completed, with implementation going on; some 22% 
indicated they had completed the planning, but there was little or no imple- 
mentation taking place. Thirteen percent indicated they were near the end 
of planning; 13% indicated they were well into planning. Another 13% indi- 
cated they were just formulating the plan, and 4% indicated they had just 
started planning, of those indicating that their plans were completed, 67% 
indicated they had evidence that the plan had been successful. A list of 
the evidences are included in the summary of replies on Page 214 » 

The last major section of the questionnaire sought information regard- 
ing the implementa t ion stage of the master plans . While only some 50% of the 
respondents were able to answer in terms of a completed master plan, several 
others answered in terms of making some projections based on the work com- 
pleted to date. 



The first question asked the extent to which educators, individual 
citizens, government, business and industry, and private organizations were 
involved in the implementation of the plans. The largest group, more than 
moderately involved^ were educators followed in descending order by govern- 
ment, moderately involved; private organizations, a little less than moder- 
ately involved; individual citizens and business and industry who were some- 
what less than moderately involved. At a fairly high level were "others," 
although only a few indicated the involvement of environmentalists • 

The next question involved areas which would be singled out in various 
states for implementation. The most common area designated was curriculum 
development for formal education, followed closely by in-service teacher 
training; then clearinghouses and pre-service teacher training; with a 
collection of "others," mass media, and environmental study areas rounding 
out the list. 

There were five questions specifically related to funding of the 
master plan for purposes of implementation, in only 45% of the cases did 
respondents indicate that their plan included a provision for funding the 
implementation phase. State and federal government were listed first and 
second followed by local government and school districts, business and 
industry, universities, the general public, and then foundations, A list 
of the provisions indicated that government appropriations led the list 
followed by grants, in-kind services, and the redirecting of resources and 
gifts. However, when asked what the chances were that the funding would 
actually be secured, the respondents indicated an average of slightly less 
than moderate chance and that slightly less than half the amount of funding 
sought would actually be obtained. A substantial number indicated that 
the chances were not good, and that none of the funding would be obtained. 
Two questions relating to the use of local funds and in-kind resources 
indicated that less than moderate extent would be made of local funds for 
implementation and a moderate extent would be used for in-kind resources. 

Finally, a question related to who would be responsible for continuing 
leadership and coordination of the activities indicated that state depart- 
ments of edvication were by far the most common group followed by environ- 
mental education associations or councils, but at half the number. In third 
place, at almost half again, was the Governor's office followed in descending 
order by school districts, private organizations, and departments of natural 
resources. 



Suiwnary of Replies 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION MASTER PLANNING QUESTIONNAIRE 
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In the following questionnaire please check the statement which 
seem to be closest to your situation or opinion. Where more than one 
statement applies # rank order them by inserting the appropriate rank 
(1, 2, 3 1 etCt) in the space opposite the applicable statements t 
Where a scale measure is provided , circle the appropriate number t 

("EE" is used as an abbreviation for "environmental education" 
throughout • ) 



INCEPTION OF YOUR PIANNIWG EFFORT 

Please respond to the questions in this part from your opinion, 
judgment or intention at the time your planning effort was first- 
conceived t 

It Who originally decided to do a master plan? 



(5) 


The Governor 


(6) 


The Legislature 


(2) 


State agency (s) 


( ) 


Local government (s) 


( ) 


Business & industry 


(3) 


Environmentalists 


(1 ) 


Educators 


(7 ) 


A private organization 


(4 ) 


Interested citizens 


(8 ) 


Other 



2. Under what auspices did the creation of the master plan fall? 



(3 ) 


The Governor 


(7 ) 


The Legislature 


(1 ) 


State agency (s) 


( ) 


Local government (s) 


( ) 


Business & industry 


( ) 


En vi r onine n t al i s t s 


(2 ; 


Educators 


(5 ) 


A private organization 


(4 ) 


Interested Citizens 


(4 ) 


Other EE Council 



3. What was the motivation to do a master plan? 

(3 ) A grant for master planning was available. 

(2 ) Various interests exerted pressure for a plan* 

(1 ) It was believed that a master plan was the most 

effective way to promote EE in the state. 
(6 ) Heard that others had success in EE by using a 

master plan. 
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( 5 ) A master plan was thought to be the best way to 

ascertain the needs in EE« 
( 4 ) A master plan was seen as the first need that should 

be filled* 

( 8 ) A master plan was thought to be the best way to 

attach environmental problems • 
( 7 ) Other combining pfforhs 

Which of the following describes what your master plan was in- 
tended to accomplish? 

( 5 ) Bnprove the environment . 
( 3 ) nnprove public awareness • 
(6 ) Generate public interest, 
(4 ) Motivate action in EE. 

(1 ) Formalize a structure in order that EE programs could 

be implemented* 
(2 ) Provide a basic framework in order that EE could be 

put in perspective.. 
(7 ) Formulating possible legislation, 
(8 ) Other 



At the time planning was initially undertaken, the planning was 
primarily directed toward: 

(2 ) Formal education 

( ) Nonformal education 

(1 ) A mixture of formal and nonformal education 

( ) Other 



It was intended that the master plan would be: 

(3 ) A final doc-w lent ::apable of immediate implementation, 
(2 ) A final document with no provisions made for 

implement at ion, 
(1 ) A general guide for implementation of EE programs, 

but subject to modification and revision. 

Who were the intended users of the master plan document? 

(1 ) Educators 

(2 ) Government agencies 

(3 ) General public 

(4 ) Private organization (s) 

(5 ) Interest group (s) 

<6 ) Other Tri-county c^rea 

At the incepcion of your master plan, what was the level of general 
public interest in EE? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 



Nonexistent 



Moderate 



Intensive 



PLANNING STAGE 
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In this section, describe the planning process itself as it was 
carried out. 



9. The master plan was drawn up by: 

( 3 ) Experts. 

(2) Government representatives. 

(1 ) A cross-section of citizens, 

(4 ) Other Teachers and Administrators 

10. Those drafting the master plan utilized the advice of: 

(2 ) Experts 

(1 ) Concerned citir ns 

( 3 ) Other Special individuals or rf>prPQ:^nt-^^^^ from groups 

11. What were the constraints in terms of the following resources in 
initiating a master plan? 

A. Time. Lack of time was: 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 3.95 

A Severe Moderate No 

Problem Problem Problem 

B. Funds « Lack of sufficient fxxnds was: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average « 3.81 

A Severe Moderate No 

Problem Problem Problem 

C. Human Resources. Lack of qualified and interested people was: 

12 3 4 5 6 7 Average =5.40 

A Severe Moderate No 

Problem Problem Problem 

Prioritize these three factors in order of their importance to 
your planning process. 

( 1) Time 

( 2) runds 

( 2) i-fuiaan Resources 
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12. During the planning what was the value placed on the planning process 
itself in terms of the following: 



IL. Gathering information 
12 3 



7 Average = f 



No 

Bnportance 



Some 
Bnportance 



Primairy 
importance 



B. Guide to implementing EE programs 
12 3 4 



7 Average = € 



No 


Some 


Primary 


31npori:ance 


importance 


importance 


C. Exerting pressure for EE 


action 




12 3 


4 5 


6 7 Average = 


No 


Some 


Primary 


importance 


importance 


importance 


D. other 







7 Average 5.4 



No 

importance 



Some 
importance 



Primary 
importance 



13. 



Was there a Council, Board, Trust, or similar governing body, 
Involved in the master planning? 



Yes .95 



No .05 



If yes, were the following functions of their role clearly and 
specifically set out? 



Duties: 

Responsibilities: 
To whom accountable: 



Yes . 86 



No .14 



Yes .81 



No .19 



Yes .77 



NO .23 



B. 



Were there particular qualifications (skill, occupation, position 
in the conmunity, etc.) which the members must possess? 



Yes .59 



C. If yes, what were they? 



No .41 
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D. Are they compensated financially? 

Yes >13 No ,87 

E« How were they selected? 

( 1 ) Appointed 

( 3) Elected 

( 2 ) Volunteered 

( 4 ) Other Aid solicited 



F# How effective were they in fulfilling their role? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average =4.68 



Not Modex'ately Very 

At All Effective Effective 

14, Whether or not you had such a group, how important do you think 
such a body is in this sort of master planning effort? 



6 7 Average =6.26 



Not Moderately Very 

At All ninportant Unpoirtant 

15. Did your planning project have a working staff? 

Yes >77 >23 

A. If yes/ to whom were they accountable? 

B. Were any of the staff positions — 



— Salaried? Yes . 78 no .22 



— Volunteers? Yes . 50 No ,50 

— Assigned from other 
organizations or 

agencies? Yes ,75 No ,25 

16. Regardless of whether you had a staff, how would you evaluate the 
importance of a full-time working staff? 



Average =6.36 



Not Moderately Very 

At All Import cint Important 
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17A, How was your master planning effort funded? 



( 2 ) Federal government 

( 1 ) State government 

( ) Local governments or school districts 

( 5 ) Universities 

(6 ) Foundation (s) 

( 4 ) Business/industry 

( 3 ) General public 

(5 ) Other 



B. What form did this funding take? 

(2 ) Grants 

( ) Endowments 

( ) Due and fees 

(1 ) Government appropriations 

(5 ) Gifts 

(4 ) Contracts 

(3 ) Other In-kind . 

18. To what extent have the following been involved in the planning 
process? 

Educators : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 4.oj 

Not Moderately Exclusi ^ly 
At All 

Individual Citizens ; 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 3.74 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 

Government (s ) : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 4.43 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 

Business S Industry : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average 3*22 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 
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Env :onjnental Groups ? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average -4.26 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 

Private Organization (s) ; 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 3.78 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 

Other: 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 4.20 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 

19. To what extent did you seek approval of the plan by: 
Educators : 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 4.86 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 

Individual Citizens ; 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 3.81 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 

Government (s) : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 4.57 

Not Moderately :i;xclusively 

At All 

Business S Industry : 

1 2 3 4 5 6_ 7 Av cage = 3.14 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 
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Environniental Groups; 



4 



Not 
At All 



Moderately 



Average « 4*19 



Exclusively 



Private Organization (s) ; 



Not 
At All 



4 



Moderately 



Average -= 3*52 



Exclusively 



Other: 



Not 
At All 



Moderately 



Average = 3.00 



Exclusively 



20. What was the approximate number of people who— 

--were involved in any way with your 
planning process. 

—responded by attending meetings, 
hearings, answering questionnaires, 
etc. 



Range: 11 to 1,500 



Range: 29 to 13,900 



—were tmly active over a sustained 
period of time. 



Range: 4 to 100 



21. What value do you place on the master plan document itself in terms 
of the following: 

A. As a source of information? 



4 



No 
Value 



Moderate 
Value 



7 Average = 



Great 
Value 



B. As a guide to implementing EE programs? 



No 
Value 



Moderate 
Value 



6 



7 Average = 



Great 
Value 
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C« Exerting pressure for EE action? 
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No 
Value 



Moderate 
Value 



Average « 4*29 



Great 
Value 



D« As a set of goals or target? 



No 
Value 



Moderate 
value 



Average « S.90 



Great 
Value 



E. Other: 



No 
value 



Moderate 
Value 



22. Does/will your plan represent — 



7 Average = 6.25 



Great 
Value 



(1) A guideline with further planning of particular 
activities • 

(2) A full blueprint with implementation plans included. 
( 3) Other Identification of other resources 

23A. To what extent have you used local funds in the planning process? 

12 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 3.19 



Not 
At All 



Some 
Extent 



Exclusively 



B. To what extent have you used local in-kind resources {individual's 
time, facilities, etc.) in the pi -ling process? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 4.90 



Not 
At All 



Some 
Extent 



Exclusively 



24. To what extent has there been an increase in the level of interest 
among the general public ai> a result of your master plan efforts? 



7 Average = 4.60 



No 
Chari(TG 



Moderate 



Great 
Change 
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25 • If you used public involvement in the planning process, what was the 
purpose? 

(2) To gather information. 

(1) To motivate public interest , awareness, and action. 

(3) As a power base for political considerations. 
( 5 ) other Broad representation of all groups 

( 4) Public was not involved to any significant extents 

26. What is the present stage of your planning? 

( 3) Formulating plans for doing a master plan. 
( 4) Just starting the planning. 
( 3) Well into planning. 
( 3) Near end of planning. 

( 1) Planning completed, with implementation going on. 

( 2 ) Planning completed, with little or no implementation 
going on. 

27a. If your plan is completed, do you have any evidence that it has 
been successful? Yes «tS7 No * 33 

B. If yes, what evidence: 



28. If you had it all to do over again, what, if anything, would you 
do differently? 



IMPLEMENTATION STAGE 

This section deals with the projects or programs that were 
initiated within the parameters of the master plan. 

29. To what extent are the following involved in tht.; implcmGntation 
of the master plan? 

Educators : 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average = 5*19 

Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 



Individual Citizens: 
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Not 
At All 



Moderately 



Average « 3.81 



Exclusively 



Government (a) 



1 2 


3 4 


5 


6 


7 


Average • 


5,00 


Not 
At All 


Moderately 


/ 




Exclusively 






Business & Industry: 












1 2 


3 4 


5 


6 


7 






Not 
At All 


Moderately 






Exclusively 






Private Organization (s ) : 












1 2 


3 4 


5 


6 


7 


Average « 


3.94 


Not 
At All 


Moderately 






Exclusively 






Other: 














1 2 


3 4 


5 


6 


7 


Average = 


4.50 


Not 


Moderately 






Exclusively 







At All 

30. If your plan is completed or nearly so, which of the following 
areas were singled out for implementation (rcJik order) • 

( 1 ) Curriculum development for formal education 

( 2 ) In-service teacher training 

( 4) Pre-service teacher training 

( 6 ) Mass media 

( 3 ) Clearinghouse or centers 

( 7) Environmental study areas 

( 5 ) Othcy 
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31A. 



Does the master plan include provision for funding the 
implementation of the plan? 



Yes -45 



No 



• 55 



B. .f yes^ is this provision — 



( 1) an indication of specific sources of funds? 
(3) a list of funding already secured? 
( 2) other 



C. what is the source (s) of funding? 



( 2) Federal government 

( 1) State government 

( 3) Local governments or school districts 

( 5) Universities 

( 6) Foundation (s) 

( 4) Business/industry 

( 5) General public 

( ) Other 



What form does this funding take? 



2) 
) 
) 

1) 
4) 
) 

3) 



Grants 

Endowments 

Dues and fees 

Government appropriations 

Gifts 

Contracts 

Other : In-kind 



32, 



Redirection of existing funding 
What are the chances (in your opinion) that funding for imp 1 erne n tat ior 
will be secured? 



Not Moderate Very 

Good Good 



Average = 3.79 



33, How much of the funding sought do you feel will actually be 
obtained? 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Average - 3.53 

None Half All 
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Who is/will be responsible for continuing leadership and coor- 
dination of EE activities? 

( 1) State department of education 

( 5) State department of natural resources 

(or equivalent) 
( 3) Governor's office 
( 4) School districts 
( 4) Private organization 

( 2) Other EE association or council 

To what extent hav3 you used local funds in implementation? 



A^eraae = 3,44 



Not Moderately Exclusively 

At All 

To what extent have you used local in-kind resources (individual's 
timer facilities^ etc.) in implementation? 
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• 

INDIVIDUAL COMMENTS ON QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



Question 13 C. As to the Council, Board, Trust or governing body, what were 

their particular qvialif ications? 

• Background, training, occupation, interest skills 

• Experience and interest in EE 

• Represent tl:eir particular organizations, associations, 
agencies, etc. 

• Interest and concern 

• Representative of aoography and position 

• Position, interest and knowledge 

• Diverse representation, authority, visible and respected 
by general public 

Q Each was to represent one interest group in the community 

• Interest group - representative 

© Special interest and expertise in environmental activities 

o Interest and involvement in environmental affairs, broad 
representation of education, business, citizens 

• Experience and interest in EE 

• Mvil ti-f aceted backgrounds for membership with high moti- 
vation 

• Cross-section of professions 

• The basis of experienced interest, demonstrated skill and 
to represent a broad spectrum of EE interest groups 

• Membership determined by agency position, i.e., heads of 
state agencies responsible for EE and a volunteer citizens' 
advisory committee 

Question 15 A. To whom was your working staff accountable? 

• Volunteers along with regular work of State Departjnent 
Committee Chairman 

• State Department of Education 

• Committee chairman and Governor 

• Council 

• Steering Committee 

• Public schools 

• Advisory body 

• Chairman of task force 

• Contracting organization first; Advisory Council second 
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Question 27. what evidence do you have that your plan has been successful? 

• Interest - more programs at local levels 

• Records of participation and evidence off involvement 

• Acceptance and cooperation of participating groups 

• Some provisions of the plan have been canpleted, some near 
completion, budget requests have been submitted to the 
legislature 

• Legislative acceptance and Government's support, requests 
for plan and offers of assistance in implementing plan 

• Legislation - action by state Department of Education - 
Recommendations acted upon 

• Requests for assistance, requests to participate in planning 
and implementation 

• More groups have acted/are interested in acting 

• Full-time coordinators 

• Course offerings in colleges and universities, teacher in- 
service underway, local district pilot programs, student 
groups, curriculum guideline fonnulated, local EE coor- 
dinators have been designated 

• Positive comments from various social sectors and govern- 
ment entities 

• Interests are looking to it and the continuing process as 
a guide for cooperation 

Question 28, if you had it all to do over again, what, if anything, would 

yc'i do differently? 

• St-^rt with more time and increase the involvement 

• Started earlier and not have waited for potential funding 
from federal sources 

• More detailed guidelines should be given schools, or more 
strong urging be made toward makinc; f.E part of each schools' 
curriculum 

• Involve wider variety of people in committees and be more 
selective in choosing members of committees 

• Seek greater funding - obtain staff 

• Try to obtain more professional staff at the State Depart- 
ment of Education level 

• Allow more time between infomation gathering and plan 
writing 

• Get funds so implementation could bo guaranteed, get funds 
to do a better job of needs assessmc-it, get funds to employ 
full time coordination 
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• Put mora energy in publloislng the effort 

• Strong public rolations programs with public # promotion 
with governor^ legislators ^ agency heads # get state 
government commitment (concern and cash) in the very 
beginning 

• Put the MP monies into specific projects until there were 
enough projects and EE things going on - including various 
possibilities for funding - to justify an overall planning 
endeavor 

• Involve more x>eople, take a longer amount of time and 
secure money from local sources 

• Have council members exert themselves more, givn guidance 
to staff, have steering committee perform specific things 
in given time lines 

• Master plan would be completed first 

• Worked for help from state legislators , worked with pro- 
fessional editors 

• Do it sooner 

e Have subgroups attack specific problems and needs 
e More detailed, greater exposure 

o Organize council (steering committee) with spelled out 
authorities and responsibilities (i.e., by-laws, etc.); 
begin immediately to find the means of permanently financing 
implementation and continued effort 

• Do a plan which includes implementation strategies - a 
blueprint for action 

Question 38. Regarding the future, and implementation of EE efforts, I am 

specifically interested in: 

• Networks of EE centers (ECONET) 

• As a National Park Service employee, with assignment as 
an EE Specialist, can assist school districts in EE and 
in use of National Parks for EE 

• Multidisciplinary curriculum materials and models for 
effective in-service training 

• K-12 implementation 

• How to do EE, primarily K-12, without outside funding 

• Implementation, funding, sustaining the effort 

• Working with individuals, school systems and organizations 
in workshops, cooperative agreements in EE with school 
districts, ESA development, any synergistic effort that 
results in a public more tuned into the environment and 
its management 
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Information coordination and dissemination systems, work- 
shop structuring, potential sources of project funding 

Motivation and skills necessary for sound citisen action 

Curriculum development 

Investigating possibilities of statewide organisation with 
enough clout to generate, prioritise and regulate EE imple- 
mentation in all areas of concern 

Guidelines for approaching implementation of K-12 EE pro- 
grams 

Planning strategies 

Specific methods for community involvement 

Informing K-12 classroom teachers of new EE methods and 
concepts; reaching adults with methodology for creating 
change in the system 

Teacher training (pre- and in-service) i curriculum develop- 
ment K-12 
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Appendix D 

CONFERENCE C3N MASTER PLANNING FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

yMCA Of the Rockies, Estes Park, Colorado 
May 16-19, 1973 

Conference Schedule 



Wednesday f May 16 
2:45 - 4:30 p.m. 

4:30 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 8:00 p.m. 

8:00 - 9:20 p.m. 
9:30 - 



Conference bus from Staple ton Airport to Mt. Ypsilon 
Lodge, YMCA of the Rockies, at Estes Park. 

Registration at Mt. Ypsilon lobby and room assignments. 

Dinner in tl^e Pine Room . 

opening session; conference agenda, procedures and 
orientation in the Mt. Ypsilon lower lounge . 

Social hour in the he. Ypsilon lower loung e. 

Campf ire 



Thursday, May 17 
7:30 - 8:00 a.m. 
8:00 - 8:30 a.m. 



8:30 - 10:00 a.m. 

10:00 - 10:15 a.m. 
10:15 - 12:00 a.m. 

12:00 - 1:0C p.m. 
1:00 - 3:00 ^.m. . 



Breakfast in the Pine Room . 

General presentation: Background on master planning, 
summary and interpretation of questionnaire results 
by Richard Rocchio of the Center for Research and 
Education - Dick Hall . 

TASK GROUP SESSION I - The value of the planning 
process and the relevance of the completed master 
plans for EE. Location to be announced . 

Break 

TASK GROUP SESSION II - The constraints upon the 
initiation and completion of a master plan for EE. 
Location to be announced . 

Lunch in the Pine Room . 

Presentation and discussion: The nature of EE, its 
opportunities and constraints as it relates to planning 
by Bill Stapp, University of Michigan - Dick Hall. 
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3iOO 3:15 p.m. 
3tlS - StlS p.m. 



5:15 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 - 7; 00 p.m. 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 



9:00 - 9:30 p.m. 
9:30 - 

Friday y May 18 

7:30 - 8:00 a.m. 
8:15 <^ 10:00 a.m. 



10:00 - 10:15 a.m. 



10:15 - 10:30 a.m. 



Braak 

Concurrent Task Groups t 

TASK GROUP SESSION III - The roles ^ responsibilities, 
•nd relative importance of different kinds of people, 
groups, and organizations involved in master planning 
for EE. Location to be announced . 

TASK GROUP SESSION IV » The content of the completed 
master plan. L ocation to be announced . 

Free time 

Dinner in the Pine Room . 

Free University seminar sessions: 

1. Environmental Education Centers or Clearing- 
houses - Dick Hall > 

« 

2. Models and approaches to master planning, their 
assets and constraints - Dick Hall . 

National Advisory Council meeting in the Library . 
Light show in Texas Hall . 

Informal discussions and ri^freshments in the Mt . 
Ypsilon lower lounge. 



Breakfast in the Pine Room . 

Concurrent Task Groups to begin in Dick Hall : 

TASK GROUP SESSION V - The roles, responsibilities 
and relative importance of different kinds -^f people, 
groups and organizations in implementing the EE 
master plan. 

TASK GROUP SESSION VI - Defining master plan success — • 
what is it# what outcome priorities should be established 

Break 

Reports from morning Task Groups to be held in Dick 
Hall. 
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10t30 - j.2tOO p.m. General dlscusalont Master plan evaluation ~ the 

evidence! of Buccesa in approach as well ae outoomi s. 
To be held in Dick Hall . 

I2t00 - 12i30 p.m. Lunch in the Pine Room . 

12t30 - ItOO p.m. u. S. Office of Education presentation by Walter 

Bogan in the Pine Room . 

It 15 - 3:00 p.m. General discussion: Funding the implementation of 

master plans , To be held in Dick Hall . 

3:00 - 3:15 p.m. Break 

3:15 - 5:00 p.m. Free University seminar sessions in Dick Hall : 

1. Zn-service teacher training in EE. 

2. Mass media in planning and for implementation. 

3. K-12 curriculum development and guidelines for 
implementing of EE in school systems. 

5:00 - 6:00 p.m. Free time 

6:00 - 7:00 p.m. Dinner in the Pine Room . 

7:00 - 9:30 p.m. Conference summary in Dick Hall . 

9:30 - Social hour in the Mt. Ypsilon lower lounge . 

Saturday, May 19 

7:30 - 8:15 a.m. Breakfast in the Pine Room . 

8:15 - 8:30 a.m. Check-out - Mt. Ypsilon lobby . 

8:30 a.m. Conference bus from Mt. Ypsilon to Stapleton Airport 

in Denver. 
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TASK GROUP SESSIONS 



oeBSlon 1 1 Thursday, 8:30 - lOtQO a«m« 

" Hie value of the planning process ani the relevuncb 
of the completed master plans for EE ," 



Key questions to be answered by Subgroups A and Bt 

1. What are the goals and or purposes of EE master planning? (To 
what ends does one work In formulating a master plan?) 

2. What are some specific purposes and uses of the master plan 
document once It Is completed? (Should an EE Master Plan lean 
more toward general EE guidelines and recommendations subject 

to periodic review and updating, or should It be a fairly specific 
and final blueprint for action that Includes specific rians for 
implementation? ) 

3« Are the benefits of master planning, both in terms of the document 
produced and the process of developing it, worth the commitment of 
time, money, and human resources that are required to do an adequate 
job? 

4. Is master planning something that every state should do? 

Refer to questionnaire items 21 A, B, C, D, and E and 4, 6, 7 and 22* 

Key questions to be answered by Subgroups C and D: 

!• What are the goals of EE master planning? (To what ends does one 
work in formulating a master plan?) 

2. In what ways does the process of formulating a master plan give 
impetus to the total EE movement in a state? 

3. Are the benefits of master planning, both in terms of the document 
produced and the process of developing it, worth the commitment of 
time, money, and human resources that are required to do an adequate 
job? 

4» Is master planning something that every state should do? 
Refer to questionnaire items 12 A, B, C and D and 4, 6 7 and 22. 
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StiBlon II > l!hur8dayi lOiIS - I2iO0 noon 

"Tha constraints upon the initiation and 
ccinpletion of a master plan for EE >" 

Key questions to be answered by all Subgroups; 

1. What are the constraintc ^encountered in initiating and con\pletlng 
a master plan? 

2« How can these constraints be overcome? 

Refer to questionnaire items 11 A, B, C and D, 

Conc?urrent Session ill ; Thursday, 3;15 - 5:15 p.m. 

I " The rolr^Sy responsibilities , and relative importance of 
I different kinds of people, groups, and organizations 
I involved in master planning for EE> " 



Key questions to be answered by all Subgroups: 

1* In what ways are different kinds of people, groups and organizations 
used in formulating the master plan? (Who should do what when putting 
the plan together?) 

2. What were their roles and responsibilities? 

3« What are the relative values of their involvement and how effective 
was it? 

Refer to questionnaire items 9, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20 and 25. 

Concurrent Session IV : Ihrusday, 3:15 - 5:15 p.m. 
" Cortent of the completed master plan . " 

Key questions to be answered by all Subgroups: 

1. What is the purpose of the master plan docuiiient? (To what end is 
the completed plan used?) 

2. What components and elements should the document contain to achieve 
these purposes? 

3. How detailed or thorough should the various components and elements 
be in the final document? 
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Concurrent session V t Friday, 8il5 - lOiOO a.m. 

" The roles » responsibilities and relative importance of 
different kinds of people > groups, and organizations 
involved in implementing thu EE master plan . 

Key (Questions to be answered by ail Subgroups; 

1» Who should provide the leadership and support roles for implementation? 

2. Are these different than in the fozmulative stages of master planning? 
How? 

3. What are specific roles and responsibilities that should be assumed 
by each? 

4. Given limited funding, how do you best effect assvonption of these 
roles and responsibilities? 

Refer to questionnaire items 29, 30 and 34. 



Concurrent Session VI ; Friday, 8j15 - 10:00 a.m. 

" Defining master plan success what is it, what 
out^;oine priorities should be established?" 



Key questions to be answered by all Subgroups: 

1. What evidence are you willing to accept that a master plan and its 
formulation are beneficial to progress of EE and to the development 
and improvement of specific EE activities? 

2. What specific examples can you cite of such benefit? and improvements? 

3. What program recommendations, in order of general priority, should 
master plan docxoments include for implementation? 

4. How and why were these program areas chosen? 



Refer to questionnaire items 24 and 27. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLV OZSCUSSZONS 

Friday there will be two general assembly disausslons involving all conference 
participants. The 10:30 a.m. discussion will center on: 

"Master plan evaluation — the evidence of 
success in approach as well aa outcomes." 

Key questions to be addressed include: 

1. Is there a relationship between the process through which a 

master plan is developed and the likelihood of its implementation? 

2« If you had it all to do again what would you do differently? 

3. In the final analysis, what is the value of master plemning in 
the light of tangible results? 

At 1:15 p.m. the topic of discussion will be: 

"The meems for funding emd the use of other 
resources in Implementing master plans." 

Key quentions to be considered during this general assembly discussion include: 

1. What is funding? Is it only hard cash or is it other resources as 
well? 

2. How can resources, including funding, best be secured? 

3. What success have states had in gaining funding and how was this 
success achieved? 

Refer to questionnaire items 31, 32 and 33. 
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FREE UMZVERSm SEMINAR SESSIONS 



During the evening on Thursday and the afternoon on Friday there will 
be a series of Free University seminar sessions. Each of these sessions will 
be directed toward a specific topic which was Indicated by the questionnaires 
to be of particular interest to the participants. 

The two Free University sessions on Thursday night will run concurrently 
^ith each other and with the meeting of the National Advisory Council. The 
th^;ec sessions of Friday aftomoon will also run concurrently. 

At each session there will be a peuiel of people, drawn from among the 
participants and from outside as well. The panel members will make a short 
presentation and the session will then be open for question and answer 
discussions* 

Each peurticlpauit is free to choose which session he or she would like to 
attend. An orientation to the sessions and announcement of the location of each 
meeting will occur prior to the start of the sessions in Dick Hall. 

At each session someone is needed to prepare a short outline summary of 
the proceedings and put this report on a "ditto" master. The ditto master 
should be turned into a member of the conference staff so it can be duplicated 
and circulated to all of the participants. 
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/^pendijc E 
DEFINITIONS OP ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



There exists a nearly endless list of definitions and descriptions of 
Environmental Education. It is hoped that the following, in addition to 
those mentioned in the text, will serve to establish some parameters and to 
help the reader get started on his owr. definition or description. Another 
helpful source are the State Master Plan documents themselves. While some 
adopted definitions or descriptions prepared by others, most made at least 
one attempt to provide a unique description. 

The following selections represent a variety of interpretations of 
what Environmental Education is: 

Environmental Education in Colorado is that education which: 

• studies the interdependencies between man and other living 
and non-living elements of his environment; 

• promotes an understanding of the capability of individuals to 
significantly alter their life-support system, both positively 
and negatively, and therefore illustrates the need for them 

to assimilate values and attitudes that cure conducive to the 
maintenance of a quality environment; 

• emphasizes that there are no simple solutions to complex 
environmental problems, that trade-offs are involved in all 
decisions, and that the socio-economic effects of all cor- 
rective actions must be properly accounted for before such 
actions are taken; 

• makes accurate environmental information that presents all sides 
. of environmental issues avialable to individuals so that they 

can rationally decide for themselves their own positions; 

• teaches the skills needed to properly identify environmental 
problems and to intelligently work toward their solutions; 

• provides real-life learning experiences for the individual in 
a variety of learning environments other than lectures; 

• is part of all academic disciplines rather than a course in 
itself; 

• furnishes information about activities through which individuals 
can become personally involved in improving environmental con- 
ditions. 

- Colorado interim Master Plan for Environmental Education 
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EnvlronmBiital education recognizes that man is one among many 
organisms in the ecological si%tem — a part of nature and not 
separate from it. Environmental education is a process of devel- 
oping concepts I attitudes, values and actions fostering harmony 
in man's relationship to his surroundings. And it includes 
social, political, cultural, economic and aesthetic systems as 
relevemt members of the ecology. 

• Wisconsin Environmental Education Council 



Environmental Education is — 

A new approach to teaching about man's relationship to his envi- 
ronment — how he affects and is affected by the world around him; 

An integrated process dealing with man's natural and man-made 
surroundings; 

Experience-based learning, using the total human, natural, and 
physical resources of the school and surrovmding community as an 
educational laboratory; 

An interdisciplinary approach that relates all subject to a whole- 
earth "oneness of purpose"; 

Directed toward survival in an urban society; 

Life-centered and oriented tov;ard community development; 

An approach for developing self-reliance in responsible, motivated 
members of society; 

A rational process to improve the quality of life; 

Geared toward developing behavior patterns that will endure through- 
out life. 

- Office of Environmental Education^ USOE 

The aim of Environmental Education is to make use of the wealth 
of human and physical resources in every community which can 
reinforce and contribute to the learning process... to add under- 
standing to the students' awareness of the variety and complexity 
of life around them... and, above all, to make the educational 
process relevant to the students needs ^ both immediate and future^ 



- Edward J. Ambry 
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What are the specific tasks to be assigned to this new environ- 
mental/ecological education? They can be sumxned up briefly: 
awareness y concern ^ motivation and training ♦ 

Awareness of how we and o^or technology affect and are affected 
by our environment* 

Concern for man's new and unique responsibility to re-establish 
and to create beneficially balanced relationships among all formis 
of life within the closed earth system. 

Motivation and training to enable us to acquire and spread the 
knowledge and skills that will help us solve interrelated envi- 
ronmental problems and prevent their future occurrence. 

- James E. Allen, Jr. 

Envirc nmental Education seems to create a concern for all environ- 
ment that leads to a commitment to preserve or develop optimum 
environment, and to improve less desirable environments* In 
addition, Environmental Education concerns itself with the learning 
environment? it seeks a comm.itment by educators to develop and 
utilize situations and conditions where learning can flourish* 

- V« Eugene Vivian 

Environmental Education is defined as that education \^daich deals 
comprehensively with both human resources and conditions and 
natural resources and conditions .and their relation to each 
other — in other ^rords, the total environment. 

# 

- Somerset Co\anty Park Commission 



The process by which individuals are made more knowledgeable of 
the natural and man-made systems v*iich support and affect the 
existence of life-forms. Essential to environmental education is 
the identification of problems and the exploration of alternative 
solutions ♦ 

- Engineering Institutes, College of Engineering, 
The University of Texas at Austin and the Texas 
Education Agency^ Research Office, MIC 
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Definition 
(read down) 



Refinements 



Environmental Education 



is a learning process 



which concerns itself with four 
equally important divisions of 
the world, namely 



abiotic (non-living) , 



biotic (living), 



man. 



culture. 



and their interrelatedness; 



producing growth in the person 



and leading to responsible 
stewardship of the earth* 



•Lhe process should be: 
continuous (life long) 
hxamanistic 
inquiry oriented 
inte rdis c iplinary 



sun, air, water, land (mineral 
resources) 

plants and animals 

physical, emotional, intellectual, 
spiritual 

the products of man's intellect: 
governments, laws, economics, 
housing, services, industry, 
education, arts, recreation, 
transportation, mass commxmi cation, 
utilities, 

a change in any part of any division 
affects the other diviaions, 

the growth process will: (goals) 
increase the commitment to active 

participation in society 
clarify values 

encourage harmonious life styles 
increase knowledge 
sharpen esthetic appreciation 
increase understanding 
develop learning skills 
encourage creativity 



^ Pennsylvania Environmental 



Education Advisory Council (1973) 



By way of contrast ^ here is an interesting and useful attempt to des«- 
cribe what Environmental Education is not: 



The consensus is that environmental education is not — 

Conservation, outdoor resource management, or nature study 
(although these may be included in an environmental education 
progrcun) ; 

A cumbersome new program requiring vast outlays of capital 
and operating funds; 

A self-contained course to be added to the already overcrowded 
curriculum; 

Merely getting out of the classroom. 



- Places for Environmental Education, a report 



issued by Educational Facilities Laboratories 
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Appendix F 

UNOBTRUSIVE MEASUREMENT 



Unobtrusive measure^ are iutended to allow for collection of data 
without impinging or intruding upon the people associated with the situation. 
This approach precludes the necessity to assemble a sample population and 
eliminates any bias that might result from the sample taken or the survey 
instrument (usually a questionnaire) used. It also minimizes effects in 
members of the associated population because they are not directly affected 
and may, in fact, be unaware that any study is being conducted. 

This measurement method is therefore a more direct observation of situ- 
ations and conditions than the attitude/opinion approach. It attempts to 
measure conditions directly r rather than measuring how people think conditions 
are. Exconples for environmental education might be the following: 

Unobtrusive Measure Attitude Measure 

• Number of people who • Number of people who 
actually purchase a believe there should 
pollution control be pollution control 
device for their devices on their 
automobile . automobiles . 

• Number of pieces • Number of people who 
of legislation express a belief in 
actually enacted land use regulation, 
regulating land 

use. 

Not a great deal has been done to date with unobtrusive measures, but 
this method is becoming more widely used as it becomes better known and as 
program people look for new ways to measure outcomes of their efforts. 

The best and most comprehensive reference in this new field is: 

Webb, Eugene J., Campbell, Donald T., Schwartz, Richard D., 
and Sechrest, Lee; Unobtrusive Measures: Nonreactive Research 
in the Social Sciences . Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. Eighth 
printing, 1972. 



EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT REFERENCES 



Armstrong, Robert J.f Cornell, Terry d.; Kraner, Robert E.f & Roberson, E. 
Wayne, The Development and Evaluation of Behavioral Objectives . 
Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publishing Company, 1970. 

BacXstrom, Charles H. and ?Iursh, Gerald D., Survey Research . Illinois: 
Northwestern University Press, 1963. 

Bloom, Benjamin S. "Toward a theory of testing which includes measurement- 
fevaluation-assessment." Occasional Report No. 9, Center for the Study 
of Evaluation of Instructional Programs, University of California at 
Los Angeles, October 1968. 

Bowers, C. A., "Accountability from a Humanist Point of View," Educational 
Forum , 35, May 1971. 

Commission on Educational Planning, Educational Goals and Objectives; A 
Model Program for Community Involvement . Blooming ton, Indiana: Phi 
Delta Kappa, Commission on Educational Planning, 1972. 
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No. 11, Center for the Study of Evaluation of Instructional Programs, 
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Lessinger, Leon M. , Every Kid a Winner; Accountability in Education . New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1970. 
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ment-evaluation-assessment.'" CVY, Report No. 10, Center for the Study 
of Evaluation of Instructional Programs, University of California at 
Los Angeles, September 1969. 
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Appendix 6 

FORMS AND FORMAT FOR GATHERING INFORMATION 
ABOUT N£EDS. RESOURCES AND SERVICER 



To illustrate various forms and format for collecting information about 
needs, resources, and services, three sources were chosen: The Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Texas and Colorado Master Plan projects. These 
groups were especially concerned about this alement of planning as they had 
responsibility for on-going clearinghouse functions as well as for the formu- 
lation of a master plan. The three groups used different approaches to deal- 
ing with needs, both in terms of substance and in terms of form and format; 
presenting them here serves two purposes: To provide a sample from which 
the reader can select and to illustrate the range and variety of needs with 
viiich planners have had to deal. 

Needs Alone 

The Environmental Education Needs section of the Colorado interim 
Master Plan (April 1972, pp. 15-24) should be regarded as the most important 
part of that document in that it sets forth what Colorado citizens think 
must be done if Environmental Education is to make a difference. 

The following are suimnary statements of the Environmental Education 
needs identified: 

• Understanding and acceptance of Environmental Education as a 
dynamic process which involves individuals in decision making 
about their own education and which leads them to take personal 
actions to solve environmental problems. 

• Participative planning as the first step in carrying out Environ- 
mental Education programs and activities. 

• Convincing those groups and individuals who have influence with 
particular constituencies of the need for EE. 

• Financial support for implementing Environmental Education pro- 
grams and activities. 

• Improved communication, cooperation, and coordination among the 
various private and public entities within the state working in 
Environmental Education. 

• Availability of and easy access to accurate environmental infor- 
mation that presents all sides of environmental issues. 

• Wider, more effective utilization of the mass media (television, 
radio, newspapers, etc.) in Environmental Education efforts. 
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• Training in both content and methodology for those engaged in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating Environmental Education 
efforts in both the formal and non-formal educational spheres. 

• Mechanisms designed to enable the assignment and assumption of 
sjpecific organizational roles and responsibilities for promoting, 
assisting, and carrying out Environmental Education programs and 
activities within the state • 

• Evaluation of all Environmental Education efforts undertaken in 
Colorado in order to make them accountable to their sponsors, 
participants, and the general public, 

• A comprehensive statement of overall Environmental Education 
goals for the state. 

The following set of need statements was developed by Jonathan Wert, 
Education Relations Officer (Environmental Education) for the Tenressee 
Valley Authority, The list was prepared in view of the environmental con- 
cerns he had determined (see Appendix H) and is presented in priority order. 

To make an environmental education program for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority operational, there is a need for: 

- a central office or planning unit 
^ leadership 

- coordination of efforts 

- improved com" mications between environmental education efforts 

- plans of action showing what needs to be done, how to do it, and 
the resources available 

- technical assistance 

- training programs for nongovernment and government personnel 

- programs utilizing the mass media 

- accessible information about environmental problems and conditions 
both now and projected for the future 

- accessible information about environmental education programs, 
activities, methods, materials, etc. 

- accessible information describing the baseline condition of the 
environment in the Tennessee Valley region 

- accessible information which periodically updates the information 
about the conditions of the environment in the Tennessee Valley 
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- curriculum, audio-visual, and other enrichment material 

- progrsuns for community members to work toward achieving the 
environmental education goals, using approaches consistent with 
the TVA definition of environmental education 

- academic and intern programs 

- research and development which provide a balanced set of judgments 
and projections of future environmental conditions based on 
various sets of interrelated environmental problems 

• fund raising efforts for environmental education 

• facilities and expertise which enable individuals and groups to 
conduct research and development to find solutions to environ- 
mental problems consistent with the view of the future desirable 
environmental conditions 

- identification or production of evaluation instruments which are 
used to determine program effectiveness 

utilization of evaluation results to determine program effective- 
ness and to make any appropriate modification and adjustments 
to the program • 

Needs and Resources Together 

The Texas planners took a different approach to the organization and 
collection of needs. Their forms and format included both needs and resources. 
They used one set of forms for collecting information from public schools 
and a different set for collecting information from those operating adult 
(non-formal) education programs. 

Although the resources aspect of these forms is not a great deal dif- 
ferent, the list of needs with which they worked were, as you will see, 
quite different from either Colorado or TVA. To maintain the integrity of 
these forms, they are included in toto at the end of this appendix. 

Resources and Services in Terms of Present Activities 

An important aspect of any planning endeavor is the inventory of exist- 
ing services and resources and an assessment of the interests of those likely 
to be responsible in the future for implementing various program elements. 
It is particularly important that this phase of the planning not be done by 
"ivory tower experts." Those actually rendering services, and those likely 
to be responsible for doing so, should be the people questioned. 

Jon Wert has developed the following listing of services and question- 
naire format for use in getting information from TVA offices and divisions. 
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Services by Categories 
Techxiical Assistance Are Doing * Are Interested In Doing 

Participation in community action 
projects^ recycling centers^ etc. 



Preparation of master plan or 
W'^rkplaiis 

Preparation of grant proposals 

Preparation of plans for educational 
facilities, i.e., school sites # 
environmental study areas 

Preparation of legislation^ rules, 
and regulations 

Preparation and selection of learning 
material, i.e.i books, films, etc. 

Planning, crgaiCizing, and partici- 
pating in workshops, conferencesi 
seminars, etc. 



Designing programs for pre-service 
and in-service education at the 
higher education level 

Designing specific environmental 
education learning activities, 
research projects, etc. 

Development of communications and 
cooperative working relationships 
with educational institutions, agencies, 
organizations, ind groups concerned 
with environmental education 

Development of curriculum, audio*- 
visual aids, exhibits, etc. 

Review and evaluation of material and 
programs 

Identification and recommended use of 
appropriate resource people 

Participation on advisory coxmnittees, 
councils, etc. 



others 
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Environmental Data» infoarinatlon i 
and Education Material 

Provision of enviromnental daua, 
information I and education 
material about your own in-*hou8e 
programs or projects 

Provision of environmental data, 
information^ and educational 
material about programs or 
projects external to your agency 
or organization 

Provision of instructional 
material or learning packets 
and audio- visual aids on energy^ 
minerals I land use, etc. 

Others 

Financial Assisteuice 

Funding of educational demon- 
strations and unique projects 

Funding of research projects 

Others 

Specific In-House Programs ^ 
Projects^ or Activities 

Production of specific material 
which explains in-house programs 

Provision of lands for environ- 
mental studies 

Provision for programs, tours of 
power plants, dam sites, etc. 

Provision of clearinghouse services 

Provision for intern opportunities 
in environmental fields 

Planning and conducting workshops 
for users of facilities 
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Are Doing * Are Interested In Doing* 



Are Doing* Are Interested in Doing* 



Are Doing * Are Interested In Doing * 
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Planning and conducting training 
programs and/or workshops for 
eiqployees 

Planning and conducting conferences 
aimed at specific target groups. 
I.e., air quality, energy, etc. 

Operation of day use program 

Operation of resident program 

Operation of mobile environmental 
education laboratory 

Operation of monitoring systems 



Operation of environmental research 
program 

Others 



*1 - a little; 2 = a fair amount; and 3 = a lot 



NOTE: Each questionnaire includes (1) space for the respondent to 

place his or her name, profession, and address; (2) the defi- 
nition of environmental education for purposes of the needs 
assessment and resource inventory; and (3) special directions 
for completing the questionnaire. 

The Resou rce Inventory as a Basis for FrograTO Implementation • 

This resource inventory differs from the previous one in that it is 
much more specific in content and purpose. This one asks a set of very 
detailed questions about resources needed specifically useful for the imple- 
ment:, c.i on of the program elements and the meeting of program goals. A 
resource inventory form, specifically geared to a program or program element, 
is sent to as many people as possible who may have or be aware of applicable 
resources. 

t 

The following program-specific resource inventory form was developed 
by Jon Wert for use at TVA: 



RESOURCE INVENTORY QUESTIONS 

The title of the program, program element, or group of program elements fori 
[which one is seeking resource information is written here. [ 

1. Do you have any personnel who can perform environmental education pro- 
gram services? If so, who are the personnel? what are the services 
and for whom are they provided? when were they first provided? Where 
are they provided? Why are they provided? How can they be obtained? 
At what cost? 



2. Do you have financial resources for funding environmental education 
demonstrations, unique programs, or projects? If so, what are the funds 
to be used for? When were the funds first provided? Where are projects 
funded? Why are funds provided? Who has responsibility for these resources? 

3. Do you have any environmental education audio-visual aids, equipment, or 
other material? If so, what are they? When were they prepared? Where 
are they? Why were they prepared? Who has responsibility for this 
equipment and material? 

4. Do you have any sites or facilities which can be used for conducting 
environmental education meetings, environmental investigations/studies, 
or research? If so, vrfiat are they? When were they developed? Where 
are they? Why were they developed? Who has the responsibility for thse 
sites or facilities? At what cost? 



NOTE: Each questionnaire includes (1) space for the respondent to place 
his or her name, profession, and address; (2) the cafinition of 
environmental education for purposes of the needs assessment and 
resource inventory; and (3) special directions for completing the 
questionnaire. 

Resource Inventory and Cataloguing Scheme for Use In Building a State or Local 
Resources Access/Referral System 

The collection of resource information is impor'.ant to a cleaj inghouse. 
During the period devoted to planning, and in some cases extending beyond 
that, planning groups have assumed responsibility for the collection, storage, 
retrieval and diss^^mination of information about resources. This was true 
in Colorado; although aside from their own staff and some specific technical 
resources, they were a clearinghouse providing, as they called it, "access 
to access." 



To build the system and to make it function, the Colorado planning 
staff developed the two forms shown at the end of this appendix. The Resources 
Inventory Data Sheet was attached to the back of the State Planning Newsletter 
with instructions for filling it out. The paper entitled Interim Guide to 
the Resource File is the instrument used to catalogue information and to 
cross-reference requests for help. 



liNGINI-IiKINC; INSTITini;S 
COLLI-Gli OF I:NGINIil:l<ING 
THli UNI VLRSITY OF TliXAS AT AUSTIN 



ADULT ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
NEEDS AND RESOURCES 
IN TEXAS 

SURVEY OF GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES AND OFFICIALS, 
ENVIRONMENTAL GROUPS, liUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



For the purpose of this survey, "environmental education" shall be defined as follows: 

*The process by which individuals are made more knowledgeable of the natural and man-made 
systems which support and affect the existence of life-forms. Lssentlal to environmental education is 
the identification of problems and the exploration of alternative solutions." 

Environmental education resources are personnel, methods, and tools used in promoting 
an individual's personal awareness of num's relationship to the world around him and his 
response to it. 



I. To help us identify the content level and depth of environmental education material, 
please estimate the approximate number of your personnel in the categories indicated 
who now use/produce/need environmental education material. (Circle one answer for 
each item a. through d.) 



Number of Personnel 
Using/Producing/Needing 
Environmental Education Resources 

200 or 

a. Managers or administrators none 1-5 6-19 20-79 80-200 more 

K n r • , . , . , 200 or 

b. Professional, technical, etc none 1-5 6-19 20-79 80-200 more 

w I . .4 . 200 or 

c. Volunteer Members none 1-5 6-19 20-79 80-200 more 

A 200 or 

Others none 1-5 6-19 20-79 80-200 more 
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2. For cacli of the following cnvironincntiil ureas, please indicate by circling yes or no 
whether or not your oryani/alional iinil(s) produces, will produce, u.scs, or needs more 
PIUNTLI) MATI:KIAL KliSOUKCliS (hooks, journals, articles, lab manuals, technical 
reports, periodicals, posters, etc.) for linvironmental liducation. 



rKlrH 1 rM MA 1 I KI AL Kr.oOIJKL vo 

(Hvasc fi'spond in vach squarvj 


Produces 


Will 
Produce 
This Year 


Uses 


Needs 
More 


AKi.AS 


















AIR POI LUHON 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


I'CONOMICS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Ni) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


hNI'.R(;Y 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


GOVI KNMIM AL I.I CAI. S T KUCTUKI.S 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


ilKALllI HAZARDS (iniluslrial hygiene, unsanilary I'ood, radla* 
lion, disouse. etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


LAND'USli Pl.ANNlNCl (muna^rcmcnt of coasiul dcvclopniont, 
zoning, nuiura! disaslers. Hood plains, Iil«!hv\.ay rouiinc, etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


NATURAL Rl.SOUKCl S (t'oaMry, resource availability ik, alloca- 
tion, water utilizaiion, wildlife management, recreational facili- 
licSvCtc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


NOISi: POI 1 Li I ION 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


POPIJI A'llON PROIUI MS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


PROliLr.NtS OI* URnANIZAHON (overcrowding, crmie, drug 
abuse, racial discord, etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


RKSOL'KC l Kl ( YC l INC, 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


SOLID WASH (INCL. LI 111 K) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


TRA.NSPOKT A I ION ALl I RNA Fl VKS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


WATF R POI.LL HON 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


OTHE-R (SPlCn Y) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



3. For each of the following environmental areas, please indicate by circling yes or no 
whether or not your organizational unitfs) produces, will produce, uses, or needs more 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES (movies, video tapes, slides, film strips, pictures, 
photographs, records, tapes, etc.) for Environmental Education. 



AUDIO-VISUAL RLSOURCHS 

(Please respond in each square) 


Produces 


WUl 
Produce 
This Year 


Uses 


Needs 
More 


ARFAS 


















AIR POLLUIION 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


LCONO.MICS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


r.NI RCY 


Yes 


No" 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


GOVI RNMrVI AI LK; \L STRl'CTl'RI-S 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


HEALTH HA/AKDS (mdusirui lt>i:iene» unsanilary food, ndia- 
tion. disease, etc) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


LAND-USI-. IM ANMN(i (manae.entenl of coastal development, 
^onin.l^ n.uurjl ilisasicrs. \^^Hn\ plains, hirlnvay routine, etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


NATURAL RI SOl'RC l.S (loresiry. resource availahilily »v alloc.i- 
tion, water uiili/ation, wiUllife management, recreational facili- 
ties, etc ) 


Yes 


No 


Ves 


No 


Yes 


No 


Ves 


No 


NOISI POI 1 I 1 ION 


Yes 


No 


VCN 


Nci 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


POriM A 1 ION fRoUI.I MS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


^es 


No 


PRf>IitIMS Ol UUHANI/AI ION (overcrowding, crime, drug 
alnisi'. r.Ki.il ilisi (Uil. otc. ) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


RI SOl'KCI Kl ( Vt 1 INC 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


SOI 11) U \.SI 1 fINCL. 1 1 1 II U) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


IRANsroUl \II()N ALII RNAIiVI S 


Yes 


No 


Yes" 


Nit 


"Yes 


N~ 


"Ves 


No 


WAII K r(.i II' HON 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes' 


'No * 


Yes 


No 


01 III R (sn ( in ) 


LJ'es 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



4 For c;ich of the following cnvironiuent:il areas, please indicate by circling yes or no 
whether or not your organi/ational uiilKs) produces, will produce, uses, or needs more 
HUMAN Kl'SOUKC;iiS (consultanls. speakers, etc) tor linvironmental l:ducalion. 



' " ' 1 

HUMAN KliiOUKCI-S 

(PIvasc respond in each square) 


Produces 


Will 
PrcKlucc 
This Year 


Uses 


Needs 
More 


ARr AS 


















AIR rOI I.U IION 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


I.CONOMICS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yi's 


Nu 


YcN 


No 


i:ni:r(;y 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


C.OVI.UNMI N l AL LI C;AL SrUUCTUKI S 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


HKALTU HAZARDS (induNlnal hy^'icnc, unsanitary touUi rddia* 
tion, disease, etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


LAND-USli TLANNING (nianujicnicnl of coastal development, 
roninp. natural disaslers. Hood pl.uns. hipliway rcMjiinu. eie.) 


Yes 


No 


Yf-s 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


NAIURAL RI.S(;UI<CIS (I'orestry. resource availability & alloca- 
tion, water utilisation, wildlife management, recreational faeili* 
tici, etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


NOISK POLLiniON 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


POPULATION PkOMLLM.S 


Yes 


No 


Yc> 


No 


Yes 


No 


Ye^. 


No 


PROIJLtMS 01 URbAMZA'llUN (overcrowding, -crime, drug 
ahusc. racial diNCord. clc.» 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


RLSOURCr Rl C\C[ INC 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


SOLID WASH ilNCL. LinHR) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


TRANSPORT A IIDN ALII RNAIIVLS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


WATI R POLLI I ION 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


OTllI-.R (SPLCll Y) 


Yes 


,n'o 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



5. For each of the follcwine environmental areas, please indicate by circling yes or no 
whether or not your organizational unit(s) produces,, will produce, uses, or needs more 
ON-THE-JOB LEARNING RUSOURCL'.S (on-the-job training, field trips, simulation 
instruction, etc.) for Environmental Education, 



ON THE JOB LEARNING 

(Please respond in each square) 


Produces 


Will 
Produce 
This Year 


Uses 


Needs 
More 


ARFAS 


















AIR POLLUTION 


Yes 


No- 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


KONOMKS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


INIRGV 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


^es 


No 


GOVI RNMI N I Al 1 1 ( uM. .S TRrC U kl S 


U*s 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


IILALIU HAZARDS (industrial hyuiene, unsanitary food, radia- 
tion, disease, etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


LAND-USl- PLANNING l nian;ij'.cnienl of coastal development, 
zoninp, nuturjl diNaNiers. tlooil pl.uns. Iii'.'luv.iv rtniime. etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


NATURAL RISl)UR(^IS llDrcNlry. restmrce avail.ihjlily A: alloca- 
tion, water uiili/ation, wildlile manai:ement, recreational facili- 
ties, etc.) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


NOISI 1*1)1.1 UIION 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


POPLH AIION ruolil 1 MS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Nil 


Yes 


No 


VCN 


No 


PKOUl 1 MS Ol UUir\NI/A 1 ION (ovcrcrowdni^;, crime, drug 
ahuM\ racial diM onl. etc. J 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Nu 


T<rs()i:uc i Kl cVci INi; 


Yes 


No 


YcN 


No 


Yes 


No 




Nil 


,S()I 11) WAS 1 1 ilM l M 1 1 1 U) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




No 




Nu 


IRAN-SPORI A! ION \1 II UNAIIVIS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


So 


Yes 


Nn 


Vrs 


No 


WAN R pni 1 rilDN 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Vis 


\.» 


Vs 


No 


Ollll R (SIM (11 V) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 
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6. Docs your ori-iinizntiofKil unit(s) now iiso cnvironnKMitiil education material produced by 
the following organizations? (IMease circle ^'es or No for a through j) 



a. In-house resources Yes No 

b. Publisiicrs ; yes No 

c. Federal Government Yes No 

d. State and Local Government Yes No 

e. Industrial or Trade Associations Yes No 

f. Industrial or Business Firms Yes No 

g. Environmental Groups or Organizations Yes No 

h. Schools, Colleges, or Universities Yes No 

i. Non-profit Foundations ' Yes No 

j. Other 



7. Should the State of Texas establish a statewide Finvironmental Education Clearinghouse 
to help locate and retrieve environmental education resources? 

Ves No 

8. Name of Organization 

Address 



City State Zip 

Name of official completing questionnaire 



Date Title 



Thank you for your cooperation. Please put this questionnaire in the post-paid 
envelope and return it to us by April o, 1973. 

Engineering Institutes 
c/o Division of Extension 
Box K 

College of Engineoring 
University of Texas 



Austin, Texas 78712 



FOR OFFICIAL USE 
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TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY 

Research Office, MIC 

Envlrortni ontal Ed uc ati on Resourc e s and 
Needs Survey for Texas Public Schoo ls 



The goal of this survey is to determine the scope of environmental 
education resources and needs in Texas public schools. Such information 
will l?e instrumental in the design and integration of environmental edu- 
cation into public school curricula. 

For the purpose of this survey, "environmental education" shall be 
.defined as follows: 

The process by which students are made more knowledgeable of 
the natural and man-made systems which support and affect the 
existence of life-forms. Essential to environmental education 
is the identification of problems and the exploration of al- 
ternative solutions. 

Environmental education resources are- personnel , methods, and tools 
used in promoting a student's personal awareness of man's relationship 
to the world around him and his response to it.. 

Numbers in narentheses are for the purpose of data analysis and 
should be ignored by the respondent. 



In the matrix shown below, check(v')the categories which you feel most 
accurately evaluate the levels of environmental awareness and concern of 
your faculty and students. There is a difference between being aware of 
an issue and being concerned about that issu?. A person can be aware and 
yet not be concerned or vice versa. 



> 


AWARE 
1 


UNAWARE 
2 • 


CONCERNED 
1 


UNCONCERNED 
2 


FACULTY (25-26) 










STUDENTS (27-28) 











By March 16, 1973, please return this 
questionnaire to: 

Mr. Jerrv T. Barton, Director of Research 

Research Office, MIC 

201 East nth Street 

Austin. Texas 78701 RES-017 
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2. On tho matrix below, indicate with a chock (/) in the column entitled "AUDITIONAI. RCSOUf 
NEEOFD" tho types of additional environmental education ro'.ourccG which your scfiool need? 
In the columns entitled "QUALITY OF RESOURCES CURRENTLY AVAILABLE," rate with a chock (/ 
each of the various resources available to your school on tfieir levels of effectiveness. 
The rating scale ranges from a value of "1", which denotes "excellent," to a value of 4- 
which means "worthless." Do not "rate" those resources which are not currently available 



FOR 
TEA 
USE 
ONLY 


TYPES OF 
RESOURCES 


ADDITIONAL 
RESOURCES 
NEEDED 
(1) 


QUALITY OF RESOURCES 
CURRENTLY AVAILIABLE 
(2) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


(29-30) 


FILMS 












(31-32) 


SLIDES 










• 


(33-34) 


BOOKS 












(35-36) 


POSTERS 












(37-38) 


1 APtS 












(39-40) 


RECORDS 












(41-42) 


TELEVISION 












(43-44) 


PERIODICALS 












(45-46) 


FIELD TRIP 

FACILITIES ] 












(47-48) 


SPEAKERS 












(49-50) 


V.'ORKBOOKS j 












(51-52) 


OUTDOOR 
CLASSROOMS 












•:53-54) 


LAB MANUALS 












Vob-oo) 


TECHNICAL 
PAPERS AND 

nrnriDTC 1 
» KtrUK 1 i 1 












(57-58) 


HANDOUT 
MATERIALS 












(59-60) 


FACILITIES/SERVICES 
OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 












(61-62) 


CONSULTANTS 












(63-64) 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
GAMrS, SIMULATIONS 












g (65-66) 

1 , 


OTHER (specify) 
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3. On the nvUrix holow, indicntc with a chock {v^) in tho column entitled "ADDITIONAL 
RLSOUKCLS NELDLD" the CONTENT AREAS for which your scliool noods tidditional onviron- 
mental education resources. In the columns under "QUALITY OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE." 
rate with a check (/) the quality of tho various resources available to your school 
In each of the CONTENT AREAS with the value of "1" denoting "excellent" and the value 
of "4" denoting "worthless." Do not rate those resources that are not currently 
available to your school. 



FOR 
TEA 
USE 
ONLY 


CONTENT AREAS 


ADDITIONAL 
RESOURCES 
NEEDED 
(1) 


QUALITY OF RESOURCES 
CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 
(2) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


(10-11) 


POPULATION PROBLEMS | 














POLLUTION (air, water, 
noise, waste— sol id 

ariQ 1 1 c^u 1 Q 9 so 1 1 y { 












(14-15) 


HEALTH HAZARDS (toxic 
chemicals, radiation, 
disease) 












(16-17) 


URBAN-RURAL PLANNING 

(land management, agriculturej 

construction, zoning) 












V 1 O" 1 y J 


TRflM^^PflRTATTDN Al TFRNATTVF^ 














WTI ni TFF 












(99^97) 


HTSTORTPAl PRESFRVATTON 












(24-25) 


ECONOMICS 












(26-27) 


RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION AND 
ALLOCATION (minerals, man- 
power, food, oceans, forests) | 












(28-29) 


HEREDITARY ADAPTATIONS 












(30-31) 


RECREATION 












(32-33) 


AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 
(arts, outdoor scenery) 












(34-35) 


RESOURCE RECYCLING 












(36-37) 


WATER UTILIZATION AND 
STREAM FLOW ALTERATION 












(38-39) 


NATURAL DISASTERS 












(40-41) 


CLIMATE CHANGES AND 

MHOir I CATIONS f 












(42-43) 


ENERGY ALTERNATIVES | 












(44-4b) 


GOV rRNMfNfAL/ LEGAL 1 

STKucTunrs, social concerns 5 











4. Check(v/)the appropriate categories to indicate the extent of local 
effort to include environmental education in the public school curriculum, 

(46) Existing courses, such as English, government, economics, biology, 

and chemistry, have been modified to include environmental educa- 
tion materials, or will be modified and implemented within a year. 

(47) Environmental education courses are currently in operation, or 

have been planned and will be implemented within a year. 

(48) EfiVi ronmental education curricula additions are presently under 

consideration . 

^(49) Teacher environmental education workshops are functioning. 

(50) Teacher environmental education workshops are planned. 

^(51) Other(s) Specify; 

5. The environmental education resources presently used by your school come 
from the following[indi cate with a checkCx/)]: 

(52) Environmental clubs and organizations 

(53) Industrial materials and publications 

(54) Government materials and publications 

(55) Scientific and professional journals 

(56) Educational supply houses and developmental laboratories 

(57) Non-profit foundations, groups, and organizations 

{5B) Colleges and universities 

(59) Other schools 

(60) Regional education service centers 

^(61) Texas Education Agency 

6. Do you feel a statewide environmental education clearinghouse is needed 
to help educators locate and retrieve environmental education resources? 

Yes 

— (62) 
Ho 

o 

ERIC 
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/. In th^i mitrix below iridicdte v/ith a check (/) the level of oriority which you 
feel should be assigned to each of the environinontal issues listed uirier the 
column entitled ISSUCS; Assign a priority of "1" to the most crucial issues 
and -a priority of "4" to the least important. 



FOR TEA 

Iter* Afcii w 

USE ONLY 


ISSUr.S 


PRIORITY 


1 


2 


3 


4 


iXO} 


AIR poi LUTinr-: 










(11) 


WATCR POLLUi ION 










nz) 


NOISE POLLUTION 










(13) 


SOLID w'ASTL POLLUTION 










(14) 


RESOU:^CE RECYCLING 


i 








(15) 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


1 








(16) 


RESOURCE AVAILABILITY & ALLOCATION 










(17) 


HhALTrl H.Az.AriL)S 










(18) 


U R S A N- R U R A L P L A ,N N I NG 










(19) 


ENlRijY SOU.-iLES 












[20) 


TkA.n'SPORTA t ION ALTERNATIVES 












[21 ) 












(22) 


u : cT'^^ T r ^ 1 no r c l'd\/ AT T TiN' 










(23) 


FORESTRY 












[24) 


AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 












25 


KATER UTILIZATION \ STREAM FLOW 












k;ati|[^;\i DTc'\cTcpc 










HiH 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONCERNS 


----- 








. (28) 


CLK-mE CHANGE & MODIFICATION 










(29) 


ECONOMICS 










(30) 


HEREDITARY ADAPTATIONS 










(31) 


RECREATION 










(32) 


GOVERNMENTAL/LEGAL STRUCTURES 1 










(33) 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 











The followinq two questions should be ansv/ered by principals only. 



8. In the space below indicate the number of environmental education courses and 
the number of school-sponsered environmentally-oriented clubs and organizations 
presently functioning at your school. 

Courses (34-35) 

Clubs/OrQanizations (36-37) 

9. Indicate below the number of teachers you have on your school's faculty with 
special environmental education backgrounds or training. 

Teachers (38-39) 



ERIC 
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ENviRD:Ra-Nm speakj-rs pjisource list 

for the 

TEXAS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON enviro:j>de:i;tal education 

' Phone (AC ) 

iddress - . 

iLreas of Enviroanental Interest and Expertise ' 



Background in Environmentally-Oriented Work 



Affiliations 



Profession ' 

Travel Requirements or Restrictions (distance, expenses, etc.) 



Type of Presentation and Equipment Needed for Such 



Audience (Check Preference): 



Schools 



Civic Clubs and 
Organizations 



Religious Groups 
Industrial Groups 

I. _„ 



Labor Groups 

Environnental Groups 

Do you have any require- 
ments or preferences 
concerning audience size? 



hereby give the Texas Advisory 



Council on Knvironr-.cntal Education permission to include my norr.e in their 
Statewide environir.cntnl speakers list, and sanction its distribution to State 
agencies, schools, private clubs and orijanirations , religious groups, and other 
groups Intorosted in environnental education. In so doing, I understand that I 
am not obligated to accept speaking engagements which I dccia undesirable or 



ILES: [ ] subject 
. SUOTECT FILE 



RESOURCE INVENTORY 

Dcsta Shoot 

I 1 People [ ] Organizations [ ] information 
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[ 1 Phy a. Ko sources 



10 


[ ] 


AGRICULTURE 


160 


[ ] 


IMPACT 


300 [ 


] NOISE CONTROL 


460 [ 


] STUDY GUIO^vS 


20 


[ ] 


AIR POLLUTION 


170 




STATEMENTS • 


310 [ 


] OIL SHALE 


470 [ 


1 SUPPLIES 


30 


[ ] 


ALTERNATIVE 
SCHOOLS 


[ ] 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


320 [ 


1 OPEN «;PArp 
TEACHING 






40 


[ ] 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


180 


[ ] 


INTERNATIONAL 

TT M V T P OM KTF M T 
SidSiV XtSXJViC'itaVi 1 


330 [ 


] OUT-OF-STATE 


A on r 
500 [ 


J TEACHERS 
] TESTS , 


50 


[ ] 


CONSERVATION 




r 1 
I J 


yrsXi TV DDT Tr«7VXTfnP 

JUii AirirLIvJIANTo 


340 [ 


CONTACTS 


MEASURE^NT 


30 1 


[ ] 


CONSULTANTS 




r 1 
I J 




] OUTDOOR EDUC. 


510 [ 


1 TRANSPORTATION 


70 1 


[ ] 


CURRICULUM 




OPPORTUNITIES 


350 [ 


] PESTICIDES 


520 [ 


3 VOLUNTEERS. 


80 1 


' ] 


DESIGN 


210 


[ ] 


JOB SERVICES 


360 [ 


] PLANNING 


530 [ 


] WATER 


DIRECTORIES 


220 


[ ] 


KITS 


370 [ 


] POPULATION 




POLLUTION 




J 




230 


[ ] 


LAND USE 


380 [ 


] PRESENTATIONS 


540 [ 


] WATER USE 




J 


FILMS 


240 


[ ] 


LEGISLATION 


390 [ 


] PROJECTS 


550 [ 


] WEATHER MODI- 


10 ( 


1 


FINANCING 


250 1 


[ ] 


MASTER PLANS 


400 [ 


] RADIATION 


560 [ 


FICATION 


20 [ 


] 


FORESTRY 


260 1 


[ ] 


MEDIA 


410 [ 


] RECYCLING 


] WILDERNESS 


30 [ 


] 


GAMES & 

SIMUIATIONS 


270 1 


: ] 


MEETING PLACES 


420 [ 


] REPORTS 


570 [ 


] YOUTH 


40 [ 


] 


HEALTH 


280 1 


■ ] 


MINING 


430 [ 


] RURAL CONTACTS 






JO [ 


] 


HOUSING 


290 1 


■ ] 


MINORITIES 


440 [ 
450 [ 


] SITES 
3 SPEAKERS 







PEOPLE 



3dress 



ty, State, Zip 



ione# bus,# home 
>le in EE 



Name 



Address 



City, state, Zip_ 
Phone, bus., home' 
Role in EE 



m e 

Jdress 

.ty, state, Zip_ 
one, bus*, home 
)le in EE 



Name 

Address^ 

City, State, Zip_ 
Phone , bus . , home 
Role in EE 
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111. ORGANIZATIONS 
Addroa a 

City, State, Zip 

Phono 

Description 



Name 

Addroa a 

City, StatQ, Zip 
Phono 

Description 



Nam e 
Addres s 

City, State, Zip 

Phone ' 

Description 



Nam e 
Addres s 

City, State, Zip 
Phon e 

Description 



:V, INFOiy^CVTION RESOURCES 

Title Title 



Author Author 



Type Type 



Description Description 



Title 

Autho r 

Type 

Description 



Title 

Autho r 

Type 

Description 



V* PHYSICAL RESOURCES 

Title Title 



Location/Source Location/Source^ 

Type Type 



Description Description 



Title Title 



Location/Sourc e Location/Source 

Type Typo 



Descrip'- ion ^ Description 
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iNTf;r<iM cuiDi: to mi uesource riLti 

ORMAT Of THE KESOURCE PILE 



ho only cubdiviKion within the fivo $-;octiona of: cnrds is this: U. S. Government: iicjoncics 
nd projoctn aro grouped tocjathor undor IINITISD STATI.::j, This is done bocauso acjoncico may bo 
•riously known — e.g., us Park Scrvico or Natl I'ark Sorvico or Park Sorvico, otc. 

ubjoct headings aro designated by a number and full cap.T: IGO IMPACT STATEMElfrs 

.rogs-roforonco lir.tinqs which are not subject heading.! aro designated in lower case, ini- 
ial caps only! Environmental impact Statements see iGO i:.;pACT STATEMENTS 
hen a subject heading has been changed, the subject file has been changed as follows: 
1. Old entriefi hnve a note tolling you whore now cntrios aro. 
^ 2. Now subject lieaUings have a card with a note telling you whore old entries are. 

OBJECT HEADINGS AI<ID Cross Reference Titles 

ffective Domain 
See 500 TKSTS,raASUREMENT 
480 TEACHER TiiAINING 
10 AGRICULTURE 
20 AIR POLLUTION 
30 ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 
40 BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
learinghouse 
See INFORt-lATION SYSTEMS {1,70) 
jinmunications. Media 

See I'JEDIA (260) 
jO CONSERVATION 
'■0 CONSULTANTS 
antributions, in-kind, free 
See CONSULTANTS (060) 

MEETING PLACES (';70) 
SUPPLIES (470) 
TRANSPORTATION (510) 
VOLUNTEERS (520) 
CURRICULUM DESIGN 
DIRECTORIES 



150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 



70 

30 



Jucation, EnvironmGntal 
See CURRICULUM DESIGN (070) 

FINANCING (110) 

MASTER PLANS (250) 

SITES (440) 

TEACHERS (490) 
iucation, Innovative 
See ALTERN/'vTIVE SCHOOLS (030) 

OPEN SPACE TEACHING (120) 
Iucation, Tools 
See BIDLIOGI^PHIES (040) 

DlWiCTORIES (080) 

FILMS (100) 

GAW^S & SIMULATIONS (130) 
KITS (27.0) 

PRE.GENTATIONG (3 HO) 
ENERGY 



130 GAMES AND SIMULATIONS 
Governinent 

See LEGISLATION (240) 
140 HEALTH 
HOUSING 

IMPACT STATEMENTS 
INFORI'lATION SYSTEMS 
INTERNATL. ENVIRONM. 
JOB APPLICANTS 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
210 .JOB SERVICES 
220 KITS 
230 L^MD USE 
Law 

See 240 I^GISLATION 
240 LEGISLATION 
250 MASTER PLANS 
Measurements 

See TESTS, MEASUREMENTS 
260 MEDIA 

270 MEETING PLACES 
280 MINING 
290 MINORITIES 
Newspapers 

See 260 MEDIA 
300 NOISE CONTROL 
Nuclear Blasts 

See 400RADIATION 
310 OIL SHAIoE 

OPEN SPACE TCHG. 
OUT-OF-STATE CONTACTS 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
PE.STICIi-ES 
PLANNI NG 
rOPUIJ\TION 
PRESENTATIONS 



FILMS 
FlNAtJClNG 



) I'OiUl.STRY 
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320 
330 
340 
350 
360 
370 
380 
Profjs 

See MEDIA 
rrocjratns 

sno pRa7r;;f.:TS 

300 Pl^OJECTS 



400 RADIATION 
Radio 

See 260 MEDIA 
410 RECYCLING 
Reclamation 

See CONSERVATION 
420 REPORTS 
ROstoration 

See 050, CONSERVATION 
430 RURAL COi^TACTS 
Simulations 

See 130 GAMES S SIMULATIONS 
440 SITES 
450 SPEAKERS 
460 STUDY GUIDES 
470 SUPPLIES 
480 TEACHER TRAINING 
490 TEACHERS 
Television 

See 260 MEDIA 
500 TESTS, MEASUREMENT 
Tools 

See 040 BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
DIRECTORIES 
FILMS 

GAMES & SIMULATIONS 
220 KITS 

380 PRESENTATIONS 
460 STUDY GUIDES 

510 TRANSPORTATION 

Underground RlasLs 
See 400 RADIATION 

520 VOLUNTEERS 

530 WATER POLLUTION 

540 WATER USE 

550 WEATHER MODZPICATION 

560 WILDERNESS 

570 YOUTH 



040 
080 
100 
130 
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Appendix H 

ORGANIZATIONAL SCHEMES FOR ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 



Whether one collects information about environmental problems and con- 
ditions from "experts/' from written reports and government files, or from 
the general public, some scheme will be required for organizing and present- 
ing the information. Further, if one uses the method of rank ordering prob- 
lems in order to determine environme/ital concerns, an organizational scheme 
is imperative.. 

Pour such schemes are included here. The first, taken from the pre- 
liminary work being done by Jon Wert at the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
presents a brief general organizational scheme. The second is a 23-item 
list of environmental problems used by the state planners in Texas. The 
third presents the results of the Colorado planners* work in organizing and 
listing the range of environmental problems relative to that state. The 
fourth is an organizational scheme based on a conceptual framework for deter- 
mining environmental impact, prepared by Paul Cromwell and Tish Davis of the 
Office of Environmental Affairs, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

It is hoped that, no matter what approach is used to collect the infor- 
mativon, these schemes and the lists of problems incorporated in them will be 
helpful as a point of departure for the task and/or framework for organizing 
the results. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS FOR TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 



Based upon the recent interviews with directors of TVA offices and 
divisions^ th*? following list of environmental concerns was developed. 

Economic--Social-Cultural-Problems ~ This includes such things 

problem solving leadership, human psychological needs, social 
and work environment, housing, job opportunities, levels of in- 
come, and the like. 

Health Hazards ~ This includes such things as air and water 
pollution, various toxic materials, food additives, noise, and 
the like. 

Energy Problems — This includes such things as the basic short- 
age of fuel, lack of development of new reserves, and the ineffi- 
cient use of our present supply. 

Population Problems — This includes such things as size, distri- 
bution, and demand on resources. 

ResoUiTce Depletion — This includes such things as inadequate 
management of renewable and nonrenewable resources. 

natural Environment — This includes such things as loss of natural 
habitat and endangered plant and animal species. 

There Is a variety oC other categories which also are of importance. 
These include planning, design, and construction problems; water and air 
problems; land use problems; transportation problems; materialism; and 
aesthetic problems. 



ERLC 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 

A Check List for Determining Priorities of Environmental Issues 

Texas Education Agency 



FOR TEA 1 




PRIORITY 


USE ONLY . 


ISSUES 


1 


2 


3 


4 


(10) 


AIR POLLUTION 










(11) 


WATER POLLUTION 










(12) i 


NOISE POLLUTION 




: \ 1 


(13) 


SOLID WASTE POLLUTION 


1 


, ^ ^ 


(14) 


RESOURCE RECYCLING 




_ 1 ! 


(15) 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 








(16) 


RESOURCE AVAILABILITY & ALLOCATION 






■ 

; 


(17) 


HEALTH HAZARDS 




(18) 


URBAN-RURAL PLANNING 


' ^ '• 1 


(19) 1 


ENERGY SOURCES 


i i 1 


(20) 1 


TRANSPORTATION ALTERNATIVES 


1 i 1 


(21) 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


1 : 


(22) 


HISTORICAL PRESERVATION 


1 i 








(23) 1 


FORESTRY 


! 








(24) 


AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 


; 








(25) 


WATER UTILIZATION & STREAM FLOW 










(26) 


NATURAL DISASTERS 










(27) 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONCERNS 




» 

I 






(28) 


CLIMATE CHANGE & MODIFICATION 


i 1 


(29) i 


ECONOMICS j 


' 1 

• \ 


(30) 


HEREDITARY ADAPTATIONS j 


t 

J r , 1 


(31) 


RECREATION ; 




(32) 


GOVERNMENTAL/LEGAL STRUCTURES '• 






(33) ' 

1 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 
— 
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COLORADO ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS* 



Environmental Problems Referred to by Both Rural & Urban Residents 

Land-use planning, water utilization, and economic stagnation were 
viewed by most rural Master Planning participants as their rost serious 
environmental problems. Air pollution and population pressures on the Front 
Range were, in the minds of most urban planning participants, the two prin- 
cipal threats to environmental quality. In spite of their different per- 
spectives, many environmental problems were referred to by both groups. 
Following is a list of common problem areas: 

• Water Problems 

- Inadequate sewage treatment 

- Garbage and litter in waterways 

- Little water-use planning 

• Land Problems 

- Inadequate zoning and u.and-use planning 

- Solid waste disposal 

- Litter and visual blight 

- General depletion of natural resources 

- Oil shale development 

• Air Problems 

- Industrial and power plant emissions 

- Odors (feedlots, rendering plants, smog, etc) 

- Automotive and truck emissions 

• Environmental and Economic Impact of the Olympic Games 

• Health Hazards of Air and Water Pollution, Radiation, Pesticides, 
Noise, Etc, 

• Materialistic Life-Styles 

Environmental Problems Referred to Primarily by Rural Residents 

The following environmental problems were cited almost exclusively by 
rural planning participants, 

• Water Problems 

- Transmountain, transbasin diversion and downstream commitment 

- Salinization as a result of irrigation 

- Feedlot and fertilizer run-off 



•Colorado Interim Master Plan for Environmental Education, April 1972, 
pp, 11-14, 
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- Acid from mine drainage 

- Sedimentation 

- Surface and ground water contamination 

- Over-appropriation of water sources 

• Land Problems 

- Restrictions on economic utilization 

- Mining operations 

- Erosion r blowing of topsoil 

• Economic Problems 

- Lack of rural job opportunities 

- Discriminatory freight rates 

- Lack of adequate housing 

- Increasing costs of farming and ranching 

- Inadequate return on farming and ranching investment 

- Low taxation bases and property taxes as the major source of 
economic revenue 

- Need for highway construction and improvement and for Front 
Range access 

- Predator control 

- Agricultural marketing 

• Human Piydb^ems" 

- Loss of young people to urban areas 

- Lack of rural-urban cooperation and dialogue 

- Loss of rural political strength 

^ Lack of leadership in the various environmental problem 
areas 

Environmental Problems Referred to Primarily by Urban Residents 

The following environmental problems were cited almost exclusively by 
urban planning participants. 

• Water Problems 

- Industrial and factory effluent 

- Sale of water by Denver to suburban areas 

• Land Problems 

- Need for parks and open space 

• Air Problems 

- Vehicular emissions 

• Transporation 

- Vehicle congestion 

- Proposed parking garages 

- Lack of adequate mass transit system 

- Highway construction 
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• Over-Population of the Front Range 

• Low Income and Minority Housing, Jobs and Health, and the Loss 
of Cultural Identity 

• Work Environment of Laborers and Factory Employees 
Environmental Problems Not widely Discussed 

The following environmental problems were cited only occasionally in 
meetings with rural and urban planning participants. 

• Environment as a World-Wide Crisis 

- Global implication of over-population 

- The U. S., with 6% of the world's population, consumes 1/3 to 
1/2 the annual world output of non-renewable natural resources 

- Ocean dvimping 

• Economic Impact of Urban Environmental Problems and the Higher 
Cost of Control 

• Lack of Sufficient Concern and Efforts to Find Substitutes for 
Non-Renewable Energy Resovurces 

• Food Preservatives and Chemicals 

• Multiple-Use Concept (Public Land vs. Private Land) 

• Administrative Disposition and Use of Public Lands 

• Loss of Land to Urbanization and Other Non-Agricultural Uses 

• Uncontrolled Dispersal of Population in Rural Areas 

• Esthetically and Functionally Poor Architectural Design 

• Inadequate and Shoddy Building Construction 

• Imminent Fire Hazards and Sewage Disposal Problems Resulting from 
Lack of Planning and Zoning in Subdivisions and in Mountain Areas 
of the Front Range 

• Flood Control 

• Endangered Animal Species 

• Loss of Wildlife Habitat 

• Loss of Fishery Resources, Water-Oriented Recreation (Swimming, 
Boating) 
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INITIAL CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
DEVELOPED FOR THE NEPA PROCEDURES 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Natural Resource Use 
!• Land use 

a. Surface land 

b. Underground space 

2. Mineral and fuel use 

3. Water use 

4. Air use (space) 

Polluti -^^n 

1. Air pollution 

2« a. Stable sources 
b. Mobile sources 

2. Water pollution 
•a. Surface water 
b. Ground water 

3. Soil pollution 

4. Land pollution 

a. Land structure 

b. Land conture 

c. Land cover 

5. Pollution of wetland, desert, tundra 
and alpine environments 

6. Energy (as a pollutant) 

a. Heat 

b. Sound 

c. Electromagnetic waves 

d. Shock waves and wind patterns 

7. Waste and storage 

a. Waste production 

b. Waste disposal 

c. Storage of contaminants 

Populations 

1. Human populations 

a. Density 

b. Distribution 

c. Age characteristics 

d. Genetic characteristics 

2. Animal populations 

ai Diversity of species 

b. Density 

c. Genetic character 

3. Plant populations 

a. Diversity of species 

b. Density 

c. Genetic character 



Services 

1. Basic services — supplying food^ water^ powar 
and shelter, trash disposal, sewage removal 
and health care 

a. Distribution of these services 

b* Alteration of the service capacity 

2. Human services — supplying care for the aged# 
handicapped, mentally retarded and the young 

a. Disruption of these services 

b. Alternation of the service capacity 

3. Intermediary systems 
a • Transporation 

b. Communications — telephone, telegraph, 
radio (one & two-way) , & mail 

c. Eco:7omic exchange (not limited to $) 

4. Long-range services 

a. Education 

b. Health 

Human Valuer 

1. Historic preservation 

2. Endangered species 

3. Visual environment, odor and noise 
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Appendix I 
GOALS 



Plaiming Goals 

One of the major tasks undertaken at the Estes Park Conference was 
the generation of goals for a master plan effort. The participants were 
asked to develop a list of possible goals in three areas: the process it- 
self^ the document or product (content) of the process, and those who under- 
take the work of planning. 

What follows is in no way a definitive list, nor is it applicable in 
its entirety in each and every case. However, as with other lists through- 
out this document, it should serve as a good point of a ^^arture for anyone 
interested in drawing up goals for his own effort. 

1. A great deal of emphasis was placed on the process or procedvire 
used for putting the plan together; in fact many indicated this may be more 
important than the production of the document or other products. The process 
itself is seen to have the following goals: 

• To gain a broad base of citizen support — an interdisci- 
plinary power base — through direct involvement of a cross 
section of citizens in the planning effort. 



• To generate an interest among the public for environmental 
education through publicity, personal contact, and involve- 
ment. 



• To conduct a massive, statewide environmental awareness 
education program. 

• To clarify, define, and then describe to the public the 
importance of environmental education. 

• To attempt to reduce the unnecessary duplication of efforts 
and to promote cooperation and improved communication among 
those in the state working on environmental education. 

• To work toward reducing conflicts over environmental edu- 
cation leadership, responsibility, and juristictions. 

• To place and then articulate decisions about the future 
directions for environmental education at the state and 
local level, thereby facilitating the federal government's 
ability to be more responsive to local needs ana concerns. 



2. In terms of the document or other products (content) produced 
as a result of the effort, the following are goals which seemed to nave value: 
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• To inventory the environmental and related education prob- 
lems^ conditions and concerns of the state. 

• To inventory the environmentally oriented needs of 
the state. 

• To inventory the presently available resources and services 
in the state and determine the level of interest in sharing 
on the part of those likely to have resources at their dis- 
posal in the future. 

• To inventory and^ to some extent, evaluate current environ- 
mental education efforts. 

• To determine who has either direct or indirect power over 
environmental education matters at the state and local 
level and then work to recruit their participation and 
support. 

• To determine the factors in society inflaencing or con- 
trolling change to which action must be directed which must 
have support from environmental education. 

• To establish the basic sets of goals to be implemented 
through a statewide effort using the data and information 
generated to that time. 

• To determine and then place in rank order the alterative 
strategies and methods, along with associated tasks and 
functions, which could be employed in attempting to attain 
the basic sets oi: goals. 

• To determine, and then analyze for solutions, the constraints 
which must be overcome in implementing the statewide program. 

• To determine the roles and responsibilities which must be 
assumed, make recommendations about who should assume them, 
and gain written assurances from the designated entities 
that they will or will not assume them. 

• To determine the resources and services which are needed to 
implement the strategies — both those resources and serv- 
ices presently available and those still to be secvired. 

m To develop and begin to implement strategies to secure the 
necessary resources and services. 

3. Almost all of the states employed some form of official planning 
group as advisors and/or staff to aid in the formulation of their plan. Here 
are some of the goals often assigned to such a group: 
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• To act as a central planning unit which provides leader- 
ship# coordinates and improves coimnuni cation between envi- 
ronmental education efforts, and makes available direct 
technical assistance* 

• To provide leadership for environmental education in the 
state, thereby fostering coordination and interdisciplinary 
cooperation, 

• To act as a clearinghouse and thereby make resource and 
interest inventory information available almost immediately. 

• To give credibility to the state's environmental education 
movement through careful selection of members, 

• To take the lead in developing a political and economic 
power base and an involved euid concerned constituency, 

• To assess the scope of a state environmental education plan 
arid the possible constraints anticipated in the overall 
effectiveness of the plan, 

• To identify possible goals and objectives for the state 
plan and for environmental education in general* 

• To suggest possible strategies which might be employed. 

• To develop cind promote plans of action showing what needs 
to be done, how to do it, and the resources available, 

• To assist with and support the efforts of others to raise 
money through legislative appropriations, grant application^ 
etc., for environmental education, 

• To investigate the possibility of involvement by various 
sectors of society and the roles these sectors would play 
both in the planning process and in the ultimate plan for 
environmental education. (Most states identified a variety 
of sectors as well as the roles they would play in the over- 
all plan,) 

• To promote and support various forms of implementation at 
both the state and local level. 

• In general to make recommendations with respect to plan 
development, possible sources of funding, and implementation, 

• To publish and distribute a periodical (journal or news- 
letter) which up-dates planning efforts, reports accom- 
plishments and setbacks, and holds people's feet to the 
fire for commitments made. 
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• To publish and distribute a master plan at the conclusion 
of the formulation task. 

Environmental Education Program Goals 

In keeping with the three levels of problems presented in Chapter III# 
three specific kinds of program goals must be developed. 

Level One • The environment and ecological balance. Goal? for level 
one tend in many cases to be so state-specific that they are not listed 
here. To help in drawing up a list of level one goals, the reader should 
refer to Appendix H for a listing of environmental problems. Deciding 
whether or not any of these problems are in fact problems in any given state 
is, of course, one of the major purposes of a planning effort for a problem- 
centered environmental education program. 

The goals which might apply to the other two levels of problems are 
more easily presented here. These lists of goals were drawn from the 
various state documents reviewed. They are in no way exhaustive. ?)ut rep- 
resentative only. 

Level Two - Citizen awareness, knowledge and understanding, etc. 

• To create piablic awareness, interest, and motivation for action 
from the general citizenry. 

^ To create an environmental literacy which should promote a per- 
sonal environmental ethic among citizens. 

• To create attitudes and values which allow for an environmentally 
conscious citizenry, 

• To develop skills, knowledge, and understanding in matters in- 
volving the environment and its ecological bdicnce, 

• To promote knowledge and understanding of ecological principles 
and a change in attitudes and values about the environment 
through personal commitments to life styles which are conducive 
to maintaining a quality environment. 

• To help people hold attitudes, values, and beliefs; skills and 
abilities; and pertinent knowledge, information and understand- 
ing which will result in their promoting, supporting and/or 
carrying t proper maintenance and/or improvement of the quality 
of the e ronment for themselves and for others. 

• To help people exhibit personal, organizational, and institutional 
behavior which results in the maintenance and/or improvement of 
the quality of the environment. 
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Level Three - The resources and programs necessary to educate the 
cltlsenry* 



• To create "total conununity involvement" in developing and pro- 
moting environmental education. 

• To promote more effective public and private institutional 
responses to environmental problems. 

• To conduct research and development which will provide a balanced 
set of judgments and projections of future environmental con- 
ditions based on various sets of interrelated environmental 
problems . 

• To identify and/or produce evaluation instruments and implement 
evalu' .Aon strategies to determine program effectiveness, 

• To utilize evaluation rerults to determine program effectiveness 
in terms of a balanced set of costs and benefits and to make 
any appropriate modifications and adjustments in the program. 

• To develop and conduct training programs for government and 
non-government personnel or work with others who do, 

• To collect, store, retrieve, and disseminate information about 
the environment (problems, conditions, judgments, and projec- 
tions) • 

• To collect, store, retrieve, and make available baseline data 
about the condition of the environment in a specific area. 

• To collect, store, retrieve, and make available information 
about the condition of the environioent at specific intervals 
subsequent to the baseline data. 

• To develop or assist in developing environmental education pro- 
grams utilizing mass media. 

• To develop or assist in developing curriculum and audio-visual • 
and other enrichment material, 

• To develop and conduct programs involving the community at 
large, or segments of the community, in working toward the 
educational goals utilizing approaches that are consistent 
with the state's definition of environmental education, 

o To develop academic and intern programs, 

• To make available facilities and expertise which will enable 
individuals and groups to conduct research and dovelopnicnt to 
find solutions to environmental problems consistent with the 
view of the future desirable environmental conditions. 
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Appendix J 

FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS, BRAINSTORMING, AND CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 



In decision making, the Force Field Analysis provides a clear display 
of those forces for or against any particular decision that might be made — 
i*at would lead to a given decision; what would prevent that decision. 
This method of analyzing involves evaluating the dynamic opposing forces 
in any given situation. 

It becomes difficult to think of resistance to change as simply stxib- 
bomness when we examine the many forces within and without an individual, 
organization or project which are operating both for and against change. 
We must also recognize that these forces themselves are constantly changing. 
It helps us avoid simple answers to complex problems — answers which are 
worse than useless, because they delude us into thinking we understand the 
problems and thus stop us from continuing the search for the data we need 
to understand them. 

In setting objectives and moving toward them ^ the Force Field Analysis 
provides one with more technology for understanding resources and con- 
straints, the negatives and positives leading to the implementation of the 
plan toward a goal or objective. 

In conducting a Force Field Analysis it is helpful to assemble a small 
or medium sized group of interested and knowledgeable people who, given the 
particular task or effort to be undertaken, brainstorm a list of the forces 
irfiich are present in the individuals, the organization, or the environment 
%irhich are for or helping in the accomplishment of the task or effort. The 
same process is repeated focusing on the forces which are against or opposing 
the accomplishment of the task or effort. 

The diagram below shows how one might set up the chalk board or flip 
chart paper to record the ideas and other comments made during the brain- 
storm. 

\ 

Task Title or Name 



Forces For 


Forces Aqainst 







The focus of a Force Field Analysis is not simply on objective cri- 
teria, such as time or money, which might be applied to a decision to deter- 
laine its effectiveness or appropriateness. It must also focus on the indi- 
viduals involved, what it is that affects them or influences them in moving 
in one direction or another, including both internal forces and external 
or environmental forces. 
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The Force Field Analysis has great usefulness and broad applicability 
for the manager. It can aid him in making decisions^ help him understand 
the complexity of forces at work in his organization, and is of inestimable 
value in providing him with deeper understanding of the complexity of human 
behavior in and outside the organization. 

For those not familiar with the brainstorming aspects of the process 
described above, the following brief outline may be helpful. The basic 
idea is to generate, according to the following rules, as many ideas cind 
concepts from the members of the group as possible. Someone must record the 
ideas contributed on a piece of paper or chalk board so that all the par- 
ticipants can see them and in order to maintain a written accoxant of the 
work. 



BRAINSTORMING 
RULES FOR SUCCESS 



B = BUILD ON OTHERS' IDEAS 



R = RESERVE JUDGEMENT 



A = AIM FOR QUANTITY 



Let the ideas of others stimulate 
your own thinking. 

Don't take the time to examine or 
evaluate any of the ideas as they 
flow. Anything and everything goesl 

The more the better 1 Don't worry 
about duplication, overlap or some 
similar idea. 



I = IMAGINE WILDLY 



N = NO KILLER PHRASES 



No idea is too absurd; let your mind 
wonder and wander freely. Don't 
hold ideas back that are out of the 
ordinary. Rewards are for the far- 
out ideas. Creativity begins at 
the outer limits of the expected. 

Avoid saying things like: 
That won't work. 
How absurd. 
They won't buy that. 
What a stupid idea. 
We've already tried that. 
It's against policy. 
We've never done that. 
That's ridiculous I 



There are a couple of final steps that one might take to complete the 
Force Field Analysis and to move toward doing something with the data gen- 
erated. 



Firsts using the list of brainstorming forces complete the four 
listed below: 



1- Rank order them by severity or importance. 

2. Cross out the UNIMPORTANT FORCES, and those that are 
neutralized by equally strong opposing forces. 

3. List the NEGATIVE FORCES. These are the ones which must 
be dealt with and overcome. 

4. List the IMPOSSIBLE FORCES. These will have to lived with. 
It will be necessary to learn to cope with and negate the 
results of these which can not be removed or neutralized. 

Now, using the list of Negative Forces isolated from the list in 
step 3 above, begin to design strategies for mitigating, removing or 
counter-balancing these forces. 



One way to carry this out would be to view the Negative Forces as 
problems and submit them to a creative problem-solving process such as 
that depicted by the eight steps listed below. 



CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 

1. Problem identification or recognition. 

2. Definition and redefinition of the problem. 

3. Exploration of possible approaches, perceptions or 
interpretations . 

4. Collection of data about tlie problem in preparation for 
solution. 

5. Development of criteria for evaluation of solutions. 

6. Generation of possible alternative solutions. 

7. Analysis and evaluation of alternatives. 

8. Testing, verification, feedback. 
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Appendix K 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE^ TRAINING, USE OF MASS MEDIA 



Technical assistance is a complex function. To work well it roust com- 
bine technical expertise and subject knowledge with assistance skills. Too 
often people with technical skills and/or subject competence are not helpful; 
in some cases such "assistance" has been damaging. The purpose of any tech- 
nical assistance effort should be to provide technical expertise and subject 
knowledge in such a way as to facilitate the continued growth and develop- 
ment of the persoxV^ helped to the extent that he becomes self sufficient. 

The following paper, prepared for use with CRE's technical assistance 
efforts, presents the basics of this approach. The two resources used are 
Carkhuff and the community development techniques called "Movimento de 
Criatividade Communitaria" developed by Vladamier De Gregorio of Brazil. 

The several references below may be useful in gaining a fuller under- 
standing of the community development approady."^ The two volumes by Carkhuff 
are, we believe, the best available on the personal aspects. 

Arensberg, Conrad M. and Niehoff, Arthur h/. Introducing Social Change . 
Chicago, Illinois: Aldine Publishing Company," 1964. 

Avezuela, Manuel, Formacion de Dirigentes y Organacion de Grupos Comunitarios . 
Barcelona, Spain: Sagitario, S. A., 1968. 

Batten, T. R. , Communities and Their Development . London: Oxford University 
Press, 1957\ " 

Batten, T. R. and Batten, Madge, The Non-Directive Approach in Group and 
Community Work . London: Oxford University Press, 1967. 

Beals, R. L., "Resistance and Adaptation to Technological Change: Some Anthro- 
pological Views," Human Factors , December 1968. 

Carkhuff, Robert R., Helping and Human Relations, Vol. I - Selection and 
Training . New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969. 

Carkhuff, Robert R., Helping and Human Relations, Vol. II - Practice and 
Research . New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969. 

Carlson, Richard 0., Adoption of Educational Innovations , Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, August 1965. 
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NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral Science, Reading Book for the Annual 
Laborato ries in Conununitv Leadership Training . Washington, D. C- 
NTL, 1968. 

Spicer, E. H. (ed.). Human Problems in Technological Change; A Casebook . 
New York: Russell Sage Foundatior., 1952. 



Watson, Goodwin (ed.). Concepts for Social Change . Washington, D. C. : 

National Training Laboratories, National Education Association, 1967. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION TECHNICAL ASSTSTANCE 

by 

Richard E. Rocchio 



Technical assistance, simply defined, is "helping persons, institutions 
and communities involved in environmental education (EE) activities identify 
and make use of resources and expertise available to them locally or from 
other sources" (EE Handbook, 1973). In order to fulfill even this definition 
requires, among other things: 

1. A viable means for those needing help to make contact with those 
providing assistance. Such an effort requires an active process 
because most passive means of availability (e.g., libraries, 
resource centers, ERIC) have failed. 

2. The Technical Assistance (TA) entity must have knowledge of 
resources (people, materials, programs, etc., including USOE/EE 
pilot-demonstration project results) . 

3. The delivery of relevant resources must be insured. 

4. Those needing help must have the ability (or the system, the 
means) to use the, resources well — especially people resources, 
(Use of consultants is generally very bad and often a waste of 
time for both parties J 

5. Resources have to know how to b£ a resource. (Even professional 
consultants waste time and don't provide all that they really 
have to give.) 

6. Identification of needs and of new resources is continuous. 
(New resources keep popping up and project experience often 
surfaces more needs but not necessarily more sophistication 
and skill in how to meet those needs.) 

An assumption often made is that Technical Assistance can be adminis- 
tered through training. Without denying the validity of training for solving 
problems or meeting needs, it is often overdone. First and foremost is the 
ability of TA people to help people help themselves. Thus, the TA is himself 
a systems planner/designer who knows how to apply a participative planning 
approach to any EE activity. He also serves as an access to resources. This 
function involves some other assumptions. 

1. It is a continuous process ~ even with a given program. 



2. Being a TA involves a body of specialized knowledge and a set 
of specific skills that are separate from training, teaching 
and learning. 
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3. The TA must serve as enorgizer a-d catalyst working to expand 
the numbers and impact of EE prov^rams within the geographic 
area in which he works. ^ ^ ^ v 

POSsesfth!L"'"wi^^''^?r;" ^^^^^^^"^ facilitation skills. Those who 
possess these skills will be more Ukely to aid in the growth and develop- 
ment of the people with whom they are working; those who do not, actually 
ooo^at"^;;^ ^ deterioration of conditions. "Those who can hel^, seek to 
populate the world with hel^ars; while those who cannot, popula?; the world 
with helpees."* Carkhuff has isolated eight dimensions of ^he helping 
relationship, which are personal skills of effective human relations: 

Pacilitativc! Interpersonal Dimensions 

• Empathetic understanding 

• Respect 

• Warmth 

Facilitative and Action-Oriented Dimensions 

• Concreteness 

• Genuineness 

• Self-disclosure (congruence) 

Action-Oriented Dimensions 

• Immediacy 

• Confrontation 

skm^fp'^f'^'S^ these dimensions together with the appropriate technical 
sKiiis (e.g., design, training, evaluation) and/or subject expertise (e q 
on^wnvr chemistry, geography, economics) will the TA roie be 

one which really renders technical - as sistance . 

The most critical e] ement in promoting an expanded EE effort is moti- 
Z|t^. The way to structure motivation into EE is through need satis?g^ on 
and^hZ^/'""?'^ "^^^^^ ^^^^^Pts and princip les of ecology 

and ^ncrel'r "^"'r''- therefore develop viabiUty and success 

and qroup needs' 'r .f'^'''^^'^ " ^'"'"^^ "^^^^ ^^^^'''^ individual 
:f rS^%1\:tivrties!'' '°^^'^' "'^'^^^^ implementation 

r..r.n.J^^J\ working with an existing program or assisting in getting a new 
rt!L^W"^He'.:?i:iLrpa°:."^ —'^^ participative plan'nin, 

, This means that the TA does not expect those with whom he works to be 

competent in his set of planning/design skills or to know specif ically the 
na,r.es and location of resources. Instead, the teacher is expected to teaSi, 
the curriculum developer to develop curriculum, and the community worker to 
work in the community. ^ 



S, Winston'''^''* No'^y'^'w' gg-^-^g^/^^ "uman Rolations^.Vol^, Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, Inc., New York, New York, 1969, p. 145. 
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The process can best be illustrated by an example from Colorado: 

A group of teachers have come together who are interested in doing 
more environmental education. They initially indicated they wanted to work 
more closely together and to share ideas. They do not want more money, but 
they do want more clout in their schools and to do a better job of teaching. 

Working with a TA, the group participated in a needs assessment. The 
TA provided the structure and the mechamisms, and the teachers (with help 
from students, etc,) provided the data. The same procedure was followed in * 
problem identification. The TA then used the data collected to write a set 
of goals for these teachers and started constructing some objectives. He 
checked out both of these with the teachers and then produced a final set 
of goals and objectives for use with this group. 

In this case, the goal and objective setting process served as the 
pre-assessment. (In other cases, pre-assessment would be a separate function*) 
The TA suggested a set of strategies which the teachers could use to meet 
the objectives. The teachers are now deciding which strategies they want to 
employ — only one of which is training. The TA will then locate, contact 
and introduce the resources called for in the strategies chosen. 
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Finally, evaluation will occur: Evaluation of the extent to which the 
needs were met and the problems solved and evaluation of the extent to which 
the resources were useful (a critical element in any TA system) . 

The needs assessment/problem identification may then be repeated and 
the entire cycle gone through again. The critical point, however, is that 
the teachers were and are only expected to improve upon their basic func- 
tion ~ teaching. They did not become program designers, planners, etc. 
Further, relevant use of the available resources was maximized. Finally, 
because those people are having their needs satisfied, there is evidence 
that motivation is being increased. Teachers are already expanding their 
own efforts, and slowly they are getting additional teachers involved. 
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TRAINING 



Training, 'as it is useful to those associated with environmental edu- 
cation planning, covers the full range of training situations and learners 
from in-service teacher training to the training of Technical Assistance 
personnel in "helping" skills. The planner may also wish to delve more deeply 
into the basic training elements from needs assessment, through selection 
and use of appropriate methods, media and material, to evaluation and feed- 
back. 

In our opxnion, the single best, handy and practical reference for both 
the experienced and inexperienced trainer is: 

Craig, Robert L. and Bittel, Lester R. (ed.), Training and 
Development Handboo k, sponsored by the American Society for 
Training and Develc nent. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1967. 

This book is, in effect, a state-of-the-art report on the subject of scientific 
training and development, its practical value is enhanced by the fact that 
each chapter is written by a practitioner in the field. It covers training 
methods, organization, planning, budgeting, records, and even the legal aspects. 
Many of the key chapters contain useful bibliographies. The book does not, 
however, cover the full variety of situations which might be faced by the 
environmental education planner; thus it may require some imagination in the 
application of specific techniques. 

In addition to this Handbook, Robert Mager has written four books tre- 
mendously useful for training as well as for a number of other applications. 
Published by Fearon Publishers/Lear Siegler, Inc., Belmont, California, they 
are: 

Preparing Instructional Objectives , 1962 
Developing Attitudes Toward Learning , 1968 
Analyzing Performance Problems , 1970 
Goal Analysis , 1972 

Additional resources that might be useful, especially for some of the 
audiences and situations not covered by Craig and Bittel, are listed on the 
following page, with respect to these references, a simple distinguishing 
difference between training and education is: Training is a teaching-learning 
situation where the outcomes and the time are clearly fixed; education has 
openended outcomes and more-or-less unlimited time. 
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Flanagani John d "The Critical Incident Technique," Psychological Bulletin r 
LI, No^ 4, July 1954, 

Flanagan, John C,, "Individualizing Education," Education , XC, No. 3, 
February-March 1971. 

Glaser, R., "Psychological Bases for Instructional Design," AV Communication 
Review , Winter 1966. 

Glaser, R., and Nitko, A.J., Measurement in Learning and Instruction . Learn- 
ing Research and Development Center, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1970. 



Keliy^Earl C, The Workshop Way of Learning . New York: Harper and Bros. 
Publishers, 1951. 

Schein, Edgar H. and Bennis, Warren C, Personal and Organizational Change 
through Group Methods . New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1965. 

Smith, R. G., "The Development of Training Objectives." The George Washington 
University Human Resources Research Office Bull. 11, June 1964. 

Smith, R. G., "The Design of Instruction Systems." The George Washington 
University Human Resources Research Office, TR 66-18, November 1966. 

Stone, James C, Breakthrough in Teacher Education . San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1968. 




Wight, A. R. and Casto, Glendon, Training and Assessment Manual for a Peace 
Corps Instrumented Experiential Laboratory . Denver, Colorado : 
Center for Research and Education, 1969. (PC Contract 25-1708) 
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MASS MEDIA 

The best treatment we have seen of the problems and the potential of 
mass media is: 

Sandman, Peter M., "Mass Environmental Education: Can Media Do The 
Job?" University of Michigan, School of Natural Resources, 1973 
(mimeographed) . 

This paper presents specific reconunendations for using mass media for envi- 
ronmental education and provides some very useful insights into how to deal 
with mass media personnel. It also contrasts the advertising model of public 
persuasion with more convential educational approaches. 

Other written resources fo^- the use of mass media include: 

Clevenger, Theodore, Jr,, Audience Analysis . New fork: The Bobbs^ 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1966. 

Peringer, F. R., The Future of Puget Sound: A Design for Environmental 
Quality through Community Involvement , Western Washington state 
College, Bellingham, Washington, 1970. 

Harvard Business Review, Consumer Motivation Series . Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard Business Review, 1965. 

Johnson, Nicholas, How to Talk Back to Your Television Set . New York: 
Bantam Books, 1970. 

McLuhan, Marshall, Understanding Media; The Extensions of Man . New 
York: Signet Books, 1964. 

Minnick, Wayne C, The Art of Persuasion . 2d ed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1968. 

Station WQED, Drugs in Western Pennsylvania, A Proposal for Community 
M obilization by Public Television Station WQED , Pittsburgh, Pa., 
September 28» 1970. 

University of Indiana Foundation for Educational Television, ETS 
(Educational Television Service) Program Service: Programming 
Reports . (Gives formats for innovative minority and other pro- . 
gramming being broadcast today.) 
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